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SECTION I. - 


Of sruraruv- 
ST 


ow ih foever man nov be ſup- 


poſed, there are eyidently ſome prin- 


ciples in his nature, which intereſt him 
in the fortune of others, and render their 


happineſs neceſſary to him, though. he 


derives nothing from it except the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing it. Of this kind is pity - 
or compaſſion, the emotion Which we feel 


for the miſery. of others, when we either 
ſee it, or are made to conceive it in a 


very lively manner. That we often de- 
rive ſorrow from the ſorrow of others is 
too obvious to require any inſtances to 


prove it; for this ſentiment, like all the 
other original Pale of human nature, 
18 


= of SYMPATHY. Part J. 
1s by no means confined to the virtuous 
and humane, though they perhaps may 


feel it with the moſt exquiſite ſenſi- 
bility. The greateſt ruffian, the moſt 


hardened violator of the laws. of loci 


is not altogether without it. 


As we have no immediate experience i 


of what other men feel, we can form 
no idea of the manner in which they are 


affected, but by conceiving what we our- 


ſelves ſhould feel in the like ſituation, 


Though our brother is upon the_rack, 
as long as we are at our eaſe, our ſenſes 


will never inform us of what he ſuffers, 


'They never did and never can carry us 


beyond our own perſons, and it is by the 


imagination only that we can form any 
conception of what are his ſenſations. 
Neither can that faculty help us to this 


any other way, than by repreſenting to us 


what would be our own if we were in 
his caſe, It is the impreſſions of our own 
ſenſes only, not thoſe of his, which our 
imaginations copy. By tlie imagination 


we place ourſelves in his ſituation, we 
- conceive ourſelves enduring all the ſame 


torments, we enter as it were into his body 
. meaſure him, and 


, . oh. HY UI RN OO TEE EY 


- tremble and ſh 
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thence form ſome idea of his ſenſations, 
and even feel ſomething whach, though 
weaker in degree, 1s not altogether unlike 
them. His agonies, when they are thus 
brought home to ourſelves, when we have 
thus adopted and made them our own, 
begin at laſt to affect us, and we then 
udder at the thought of 
what he feels. For as to be in pain or 
diſtreſs of any kind excites the moſt exceſ- 
five ſorrow, ſo to conceive or to imagine 
that we are in it, excites ſome degree of 
the ſame emotion, in proportion to the 
vivacity or dulneſs of the conception. 
That this is the ſource of. our fellow 
feeling for the r miſery of others, that it 
is by changing places in fancy with the 
ſufferer, that we come either to conceive 


or to be affected by what he feels, may 


be demonſtrated by many obvious obſer- 


_ vations, if it ſhould not be thought ſuf- 


hciently evident of itſelf. When we ſee 


a ſtroke aimed and juſt ready to fall upon 


the leg or arm of another perſon, we natu- 
rally ſhrink anddraw back our own leg or 
our own arm; and when it does fall, we feel 
it in ſome meaſure, and are hurt by it as 
well as the ſufferer. The mob, when they 

, - Bz are 
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are gazing at a dancer on the. Mack, rope, 


naturally writhe and twiſt and balance 


their own bodies, as they ſee him do, and 


as they feel that they themſelves muſt do 


in his ſituation. Perſons of delicate fibres 
and a weak conſtitution of body, complain 


that in looking on the ſores. and ulcers 


that are expoſed by beggars in the ſtreets, 


they are apt to feel an itching or uneaſy 
ſenſation in the coreſpondent part of their 
own bodies. The horror which they con- 
ceive at the miſery of thoſe wretches af. 
fects that particular part in themſelves 
more than any other; becauſe that hor- 


ror ariſes from conceiving what they them- 


ſelves would ſuffer, if they really were the 
wretches whom they are looking upon, 
and if that particular part in themſelves 


was actually affected in the ſame miſer- 
able manner. The very force of this 


conception is ſufficient, in their fehle 
frames, to produce that itching or uneaſy 
ſenſation complained of. Men of the moſt 


robuſt make, obſerve that in looking up- 


on ſore eyes they often feel a very ſenſible 
ſoreneſs in their own, which proceeds 
from the ſame reaſon; that organ being 
in the ſtrongeſt man more delicate than 

any 
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any other part of the 105 is in the 


weakeſt. 


Neither is it thoſe cireuthiſtances Ä 

which create pain or ſo rrow, that call 
forth our fellow-feeling. Whatever is the 
paſſion which ariſes from any cath in 


the perſon principally concerned, 


analagous emotion ſprings up, at tha : 


thought of his ſituation, in the breaſt of 
every attentive ſpectator. Our joy for the 
deliverance of thoſe heroes of tragedy 
or romance who intereſt us, is as ſin- 


cere as our grief for their diſtreſs, and 


our fellow - feeling with their miſery is not 
more real than that with their happineſs. 


We enter into their gratitude towards thoſe 


faithful friends who did not deſert them 


in their difficulties; and we heartily go 
along with their reſentment againſt thoſe 
perfidious traitors who injured, abandon- 
ed, or deceived them. In every paſſion 
of which the mind of man is ſuſceptible, 
the emotions of the byſtander always 
correſpond to what, by bringing the 
caſe home to himſelf, he imagines, ſhould 


be. the ſentiments of the ſufferer. 


Pity and compaſſion are words appro- 
priated to lignify our fellow- feeling with 
B 3 >: the 
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the ſorrow of others. Sympathy, though 
its meaning was, perhaps, originally the 


ſame, may now, however, without much 
impropriety, be made uſe of to denote our 
fellow-feeling with any Paſſion what- 


ever. 
Upon ſome occaſions ſympathy may 


ſeem to ariſe neerly from the view of a 


certain emotion in another perſon. The 


paſſions, upon ſome occaſions, may ſeem 


to be transfuſed from one man to. an- 


other, inſtantaneouſly, and antecedent to 


any knowledge of what excited them in 
the perſon principally concerned, Grief 


and joy, for example, ſtrongly expreſſed 


in the look and geſtures of any one, at 


once affect the ſpectator with ſome degree 


of a like painful or agreeable emotion, 
A ſmiling face is, to every body that ſees 
it, a chearful object; as a ſorrowful coun- 
tenance, on the other hand, is a mt 
choly one, tg 
„This, however, does not hald univer- 
fally with regard to every paſſion; There 
are ſome of which the expreſſions excite 
no ſort of ſympathy, but before we are 
acquainted with what gave occaſion to 
them, ſerve rather to diſguſt and provoke 
| US 
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| 
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| 


Set. . 3 7 
us againſt them. The furious behaviour 
of an angry man is more likely to exaſpe- 
rate us againſt himſelf than againſt his ene- 
mies. As we are unacquainted with his 
provocation, we cannot bring his caſe home | 
to ourſelves, nor conceive any thing like the —_— 
paſſions which it excites. But we plainly 


SS _— _ 4 1 


-v 


ſee what is the fituation of thoſe with 

. whom he is angry, and to what vio- 

? lence they may be expoſed from ſo en- | 
A raged an adverſary, We readily, there- | 
4 fore, ſympathize with their fear or reſent- 

. ment, and are immediately diſpoſed to take 

+ party againſt the man from whom they 

1 appear to be in ſo much danger. 

0 If the very appearances of grief and 

. joy inſpire us with ſome degree of the 

4 like emotions, it is becauſe they ſuggeſt 

S to us the general idea of ſome good or 

5 bad fortune that has yy the perſon 

- in whom we obſerve them: and in theſe 


paſſions this 1s ee = ee ſome 
/ little influence upon us. le effects of 


grief and. joy terminate in ks perſon | 


wi who feels thoſe emotions, of which the \ 
10 expreſſioris do not, like thoſe of reſent- 
0 | ment, ſuggeſt to us the idea of any other 

.whoſe 


10 perſon for whom = are * and 


| 
| 
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! whoſe intereſts are oppoſite to his! The 


general idea of good or bad fortune, 


therefore, creates ſome concern for the 


perſon who has met with it, but the 
general idea of- provocation excites no 


ſympathy with the anger of the man 


who has received it. Nature, it ſeems, 
teaches us to be more averſe to enter in- 


to this paſſion, and, till informed of its 
_ cauſe, to be diſpoſed rather to take * 


againſt it. 
Even our ſympathy with the grief or 


joy of another, before we are informed 
of the cauſe of either, is always extreme- 


ly imperfect. General lamentations, which 
expreſs nothing but the anguiſh of the 
ſufferer, create rather a curioſity to en- 
quire into his ſituation, along with ſome 


_ diſpoſition to ſympathize with him, than 


any actual ſympathy that 1s 'very ſenſible. 
The firſt queſtion that we aſk is, What has 
befallen you? Till this be anſwered, tho 
we are uneaſy both from the vague idea 
of his misfortune, and ſtill more from 
torturing ourſelves with conjectures about 
what it may be, yet our fellow- feeling is 
not very conſiderable. | 

| Sym- 


| 

| 25 | 

Set. 1: Of SYMPATHY. 9 
Sympathy, therefore, does not ariſe ſo 

much from the view of the paſſion, as 

from that of the ſituation which excites 

it, We ſometimes feel for another, a 

paſſion of which he himſelf ſeems to be 

altogether incapable; becauſe -when we 

put ourſelves. in his caſe, that paſſion 


' ariſes in our breaſt from the imagination, 


though it does not in his from the re- 
ality. We bluſh for the impudence and 
rudeneſs of another, though he himfelf 
appears to have no ſenſe of the impro- 
priety of his own behaviour; becauſe we 
cannot help feeling with what confuſion 
we ourſelves ſhould be covered, had we 
behaved in ſo abſurd a manner. & 
Of all the calamities to which the con- 
dition of mortality expoſes mankind, the 


| boſs of reaſon appears, to thoſe who have 


the leaſt ſpark of - humanity, by far the 
moſt dreadful, and they behold that laſt 
ſtage of human wretchedneſs with deeper 
commiſeration than any other. But the 
poor wretch, "who is in it, laughs and 


ſings perhaps, and is altogether inſenſible 


of his own miſery: The anguiſh which 
humanity feels, therefore, at the ſight of 
ſuch an object, cannot be the reflection 
of 


10 Of SYMPATHY. Part, 


of any ſentiment of the ſufferer. The 


- compaſſion of the ſpectator muſt ariſe | 


altogether from the conſideration of what 
he himſelf would feel if he was reduced 
to the ſame unhappy ſituation, and, what 
perbaps 1s impoſſible, was at the ſame time 
able to regard it with his preſent reaſon 
and judgment. 

What are the pangs of a mothay when 
The hears the moanings of her infant that 
during the agony of diſcaſe cannot expreſs 

what it feels? In her idea of what it ſuf- 

fers, ſhe joins, to its real helpleſſneſs, her 
own conſciouſneſs of that helpleſſneſs, and 
her own terrors for the unknown conſe- 
quences of its diſorder; and out of all 
theſe forms, for her own ſorrow, the moſt 
complete image of miſery and diſtreſs. 
The infant, however, feels only the un- 
eaſineſs of the preſent inſtant, which can 
never be great. With regard to the fu- 
ture it 18 perfectly ſecure, and in its thought- 
leſſneſs and want of foreſight poſſeſſes an 
antidote againſt fear and anxiety, the 
great tormentors of the human breaſt, 
from which reaſon and philoſophy will 
in vain attempt to defend it when it grows 
up to a man, 
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We ſympathize even with the dead, 
and overlooking what is of real impor- 
tance in their ſituation, that awful futu- 
rity which awaits them, we are chiefly af- 
fected by thoſe circumſtances which ſtrike 
our ſenſes, but can have'no influence upon 
their happineſs. It is miſerable, we think, 
to be deprived of the light of the ſun; 
to be ſhut out from life and converſation; 
to be laid in the cold grave a prey to- 
corruption and the reptiles of the earth ; 
to be no more thought of in this world, 
but to be obliterated in a little time from 
the affections and almoſt from the me- 
mory of their deareſt friends and relations. 
Surely, we imagine, we can never feel too 
much for thoſe who have ſuffered ſo dread- 
ful a calamity, The tribute of our-fellow- 
feeling ſeems doubly due to them now when 
they are in danger of being forgot by 
every body: and, by the vain honours 
which we pay to their memory, we endea- 
vour, for our own miſery, artificially to 
keep alive our melancholy remembrance 
of their misfortune. , That our ſympathy 
can afford them no conſolation ſeems to 
be an addition to their calamity ;z and to 
think that all we can do is unavaling 

an 
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12 07 SYMPATHY. Part l. 
and that, what alleviates all other diſtreſs, 
the regret, the love and the lamentation 
of their friends, can yield no comfort to 
them, ſerves only to exaſperate our ſenſe 
of their miſery. The happineſs of the 
dead, however, moſt aſſuredly, is. affected 


by none of theſe circumſtances; nor is it 


the thought of theſe things which can ever 
diſturb the ſecurity of their repoſe. The 
idea of that dreary and endleſs melancholy, 
which the fancy naturally aſcribes to their 
condition, ariſes altogether from our join- 
ing to the change which has been pro- 
duced upon them, our own conſciouſneſs 
of that change, from our putting ourſelves 
in their ſituation, and from our lodging, 


if I) may be allowed to ſay fo, our own 


living fouls in their inanimated bodies, 
and thence conceiving what would be our 
emotions in this caſe, It is this very illu- 
ſion of the Imagination which renders the 
foreſight of our own diſſolution ſo terrible 


to us, and the idea of thoſe circumſtances, 


which undoubtedly can give us no pain 
when we are dead, makes us miſerable 
while we are alive. - And from thence 
ariſes one of the moſt important prin- 
ciples in human nature, the dread of death, 

the 


— 
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the great poiſon to the RIS of but 
the great reſtraint upon the injuſtice of 
mankind, which, while it afflicts and mor- 
tifies the individual, * and * 
the ſociety. 5 
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"it a 
| 4 8 EC T. Hl. 0 
44 Of the ſentiment by which we ap- 
41 prove or diſapprove of the paſ- MW © 
1 ſions and affections of other men, ' 
N 1 as ſuitable or unſuitable to their r 
y i | objects. t 
1 4 7 | c 
. e e 
1 SD V 
* Of the pleaſure of mutual SYMP AaTay, t 
1 UT whatever may be the cauſe of 6 
1 ſympathy, or however it may be Is 
Wy excited, nothing pleaſes us more than to g 
i, obſerve in other men a fellow-feeling n 
Þ with all the emotions of our own breaſt; p 
| nor are we ever ſo much ſhocked as by 
| f the appearance of the contrary. Thoſe a 
0 who are fond of deducing all our ſen- * 
timents from certain refinements of ſell- p 
1 love, think themſelves at no loſs to ac- | 
—_  - count, according to their own principles, m 
| both for this pleaſure and this pain. Man, al 
#1 ſay they, conſcious of his own worny 
# | an 


Sect. 2. Of MotTvar SYMPATHY, 15 
and of the need which he has for the aſ- 
ſiſtance of others, rejoices whenever he 
obſerves that they adopt his own paſſions, 
becauſe he is then aſſured of that aſſiſt- 
ance; and grieves whenever he obſerves the 
contrary, becauſe he is then aſſured of their 
oppoſition: But both the pleaſure and 
the pain are always felt ſo inſtantaneouſly, 
and often upon ſuch frivolous occaſions, 


that it ſeems evident that neither of them 


can be derived from any ſuch ſelf- intereſt- 
ed conſideration. A man is mortified 
when, after having endeavoured to divert 
the company, he looks round and ſees that 
no-body laughs at his jeſts but himſelf. 
On the contrary, the mirth of the company 
is highly agreeable to him, and he re- 
gards this correſpondence of their ſenti- 
ments with his own as the greateſt ap- 
plauſe. 

Neither does his pleaſure ſeem to ariſe 


altogether from the additional vivacity 
which his mirth may receive from ſym- 


pathy with theirs, nor his pain from the 
diſappointment he meets with when he 
miſſes this pleaſure; though both the one 
and the other, no doubt, do in ſome 
meaſure 
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any amuſement in reading it by ou ourſelves, 


we areamuſed by ſympathy with his amuſe 
ment which thus enlivens our own.” On 
the contrary, we ſhould be vexed if he did 
not ſeem to be entertained with it, and 
we could no longer take any pleaſure in 
reading it to him. It is the ſame caſe 
here. The mirth of the company, no 
doubt, enlivens our own mirth, and their 


16 Of MyTUAL SvNI „ATT. Part l 
meaſure. When we hack wit a book or 


poem ſo often that we can no longer find 


we can ſtill take pleaſure i in reading it to 
a companion. To him it has all the grace; 


of novelty; we enter into the ſurprige and 


admiration which it naturally excites in 
him, but which it is no longer capable of 
exciting in us; we conſider all the ideas 
which it preſents rather in the light in 
which they appear to him than in that 
in which they appear to ourſelves, and 


filence, no doubt, diſaꝑpoints us. But tho 
this may contribute both to the pleaſure 
which we derive from the one, and to the 
pain which we feel from the other, it is by 


no means the ſole cauſe of either; and this 


correſpondence of the ſentiments of others 


with our own appears to be a cauſe of 


pleaſure, 


Sect 2. Of Aves mmm 17 
pleaſure, and the want of it a cauſe of 
pain, hich 2 be accounted for in 
this manner) The ſympathy, which my 
friends expreſs with my joy, might, indeed, 
give me pleaſure by enlivening that j joy; 
| but that which they expreſs with my 
rief could give me none, if it ſerved only 
i enlieven that 17 5 Sympathy, however, 
enlivens joy and alleviates grief. It enlivens 
oy by. preſenting another ſource of ſatif- 
en and it alleviates grief by inſinu- 
ating into the heart almoſt the only agree- 
able ſenſation which it is at that thne ca- 
pable of receiving. 
It is to be obſerved accordingly, that we 
are ſtill more anxious to communicate to 
our friends our diſagreeable than our agree- 
able paſſi ons, that we derive ſill more ſatiſ- 
faction from their ſympathy with the for- 
mer than. from that with the latter, and 
that we are ſtill more ſhocked by the want 
of it. | | 
How are the unfortunate relieved when 
they have found out a perſon to whom they 
can communicate the cauſe of their ſor- 
row ? Upon his ſympathy they ſeem to 
diſburthen themſelves, of a part of their 
diſtreſs : het is not 13 laid to ſhare 
C it 


* 


16 of Murva! Sriledtult - Patt: 
it with them. He not only feels a! ſorrom 


of the ſame kind with that which they 


feel; but as if he had derived a part of it 


to himſelf, what he feels ſeems to alleviate 
the weight of what they feel. Vet by re. 
lating their misfortunes they in ſome mea. 
ſure renew their grief, They awaken in 
their memory the remembrance. of thoſe 


circumſtances which occaſioned their afflic- 


tion. Their tears accordingly flow faſter 
than before, and they are apt to abandon 
themſelves to all the weakneſs of ſorrow, 
They take pleaſure, however, in all this, 


and, it is evident, are ſenſibly relieved by it; 


becauſe the ſweetneſs of his ſympathy 
more than compenſates the bitterneſs of 
that ſorrow, which, in order to excite 
this ſympathy, they had thus enlivened and 
renewed. The crueleſt inſult, on the con- 


trary, which can be offered to the unfor- 


tunate, is to appear to make light of their 
calamities. To ſeem not to be affected 
with the joy of our companions is but 
want of politeneſs; but not to wear a 
ſerious countenance when they tell us their 
afflictions, is real and groſs inhumanity- 

Love is an agreeable; reſentment, a diſ- 
agreeable, paſtton : and accordingly weare 
| | SB. cl not 


— 


f. 
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not * ſo anxious that our friends ſhould 
adopt our friendſhips, as that they ſhould 
enter into our reſentments. We can forgiye 
them though they ſeem to be but little affet- 
ed with the favours which we may have re- 
ceived, but loſe all patience if they! ſeem in- 
different about the 1 injuries which may have 
been done to us: nor are we half fo angry 
with them for not entering into our gra- 
titude, as for not ſympathiſing with our 
reſentment. They can eaſily avoid being 
friends to our friends, but can hardly avoid 
being enemies to thoſe with whom we are 
at variance. We ſeldom reſent their being 
at enmity with the firſt, though upon that 
account we may ſometimes affect to make 
an aukward quarrel with them; but we 
quarrel with them in good earneſt if in 
friendſhip with the laſt. The agreeable 
paſſions of love and joy can ſatisfy and ſup- 
port the heart without any auxiliary plea- 
ſure. The bitter and painful emotions 
of grief and reſentment more ſtrongly re- 
quire the healing conſolation of Lee 
thy. 
As the p bir who is principally intereſt- 
ed 1n any nie is pleaſed with our ſym pathy, 
and hurt by the want of it, ſo we, too, ſeem 
| . to 


* 
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to be pleaſed when. we are able to mpg: 
thize with him, and to be hurt when, we 
are unable to do ſo. We run not or 
to congratulate the ſucceſsf ul, but 10 0 com 
dole with the afflicted; and the pk 5 ſure 
which we find in converſing with a man 
whom we can entirely ſympathiſe with 
in all his paſſions, . ſeems to do. more 
than compenſate the painfulneſs of that 
ſorrow with which the view of his ſitua- 
tion affects us. On the contrary, it is al- 
ways diſagreeable to feel that we cannot 
ſympathize with him, and inſtead of be- 
ing pleaſed with this exemption from ſym- 
pathetic pain, it hyrts us to find that we 
cannot ſhare his uneaſineſs. If we hear 
a perſon loudly lamenting his misfortunes, 
which, however, upon bri inging. the caſe 
home to ourſelves, we feel, can produce 
no ſuch violent effect upon us, we are 
ſhocked at his grief and, becauſe we can- 
not enter into it, call it puſillanimity and 
weakneſs, It gives us the ſpleen. on the 
other hand, to ſee another too happy or 
too much elevated, as we call it, with 
any, little piece of good fortune, We are 
difobliged even with his joy, and, becauſe 


we cannot g0 along with it, call it levity 
25 and 


_— 


and folly. JOEY 
mour if Ar 
longer at à joke than we think it 8 K. 
that is, than we feel chat we ourſelves jd ud 

laugh at „ͤö; I dan Blob 3 
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- propriety or impropriety of the affections 
of other men, by their concord or diſſo- 


nance with our o nu. 540 


W HEN the original paſſi ions of the 
perſon principally concerned are in 
perfect concord with the ſympathetic emo- 
tions of the ſpectator, they neceſſarily ap- 
pear to this laſt juſt and proper, and ſuit- 
able to their objects; and, on the contraty, 
when, upon bringing the caſe home to him- 


ſelf, he finds that they do not coincide 


with what he feels, they neceſſarily appear 
to him unjuſt and improper, and unſuitable 
to the cauſes which excite them. To ap- 
prove of the paſſions of another, therefore, 
as ſuitable to their objects, is the ſame thing, 
as to obſerve that we intirely ſympathize 
with them; and not to approve of them 
as ſuch, is the ſame thing as to obſerve 
that we do not entirely ſympathize with 


them. The man who reſents the inju- 
ries that have been done to me, and ob- 
ſerves that I reſent them preciſely as he 


does, neceſlarily approves of my reſentment. 


The 
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ect. of Myzyas SEMPATKYG 8: 
The man whoſe ſympathy keeps time to 
my grief, cannot but admit the reaſonable- 
neſs of my ſorrow. He who admires the 
ſame poem, or the ſame picture, and ad- 
mires them exactly as I do, muſt ſurely al- 
low the juſtneſs of my admiration. He : 
who laughs at the ſame Joke, and laughs | 
along with me, cannot well deny the 
propriety of my laughter. N On the con- 
trary, the perſon who, upon theſe diffe- 
rent occaſions, either feels no ſuch emo- 
tion as that which. Lfesl, or. feels none that 
bears any pr oportion to mine, cannot avoid. : 
diſapproving my ſentiments on account of 
their diſſonance with his own. If my 
animoſity. goes beyond what the - indig- 
nation of my friend can correſpond to; if, 
my grief exceeds what his moſt tender 
compaſſion can go along with; if my ad- 
miration is either too high or too low to 
tally with his own; if I laugh loud and 
heartily at what he only ſmiles, or, on 
the contrary, only ſmile when he laughs 
loud and heartily ; Bin all theſe caſes, as as 
ſoon as he comes from conſidering the ob- 
ject, to obſerve how I am affected by it, 
according as there is more or leſs diſpropor- 
tion between his ſentiments and mine, I 
3 4 7 1 muſt 


ch Weir bre ot les degres of: his 
diſapprobation: and upon all 6 occaſis or as is 
own ſentiments are the a ; ea · 
ſures by which he judges of ming. PT 

To approve of another man's 5 ions 
is to adopt thoſe opinions, and to proce 
them is to approve of them. If the * 
arguments which convince. you convince. 
me likewiſe, I neceſſarily approve of your 
conviction ; and if they do not, I neceſſa» 
rily diſapprove of it: neither can I poſſibly 
conceive that I ſhould do the one without 
the other. To approve or diſapprove, there» 
fore, of the opinions of others is ackhows | 
ledged, by every body, to mean no more 
than to obſerve their agreement or diſagree- 
ment with our own. But this is equally 
the caſe with regard to our approbation or 
diſapprobation of the ſentiments or A 
of others. 

There are, indeed, me cilte} in which 
we ſeem to approve without any ſympathy 
or correſpondence of ſentiments, and in 
which, conſequently, the ſentiment of ap- 
probation would ſeem to be different from 
the perception of this coincidence. A lit- 
tle attention, however, will convince us 
that even in theſe caſes our approbation 
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is ultimately umlegen egen 
correſpondence of this Kind. 
an inſtance in things of a ver . na 
ture, becauſe in them the judgments f 
mankind are leſs apt to be perverted'by 
wrong fyſtems. We may often approve of 
a jeſt, and think the laughter of the com- 
pany quite juſt and proper, though we our- 
ſelves do not laugh, becauſe, perhaps, we 
are in agrave humour, or happen to have our 
attention engaged with other objects. We 
have learned, iowever, from experience, 
what ſort of pleaſantry is upon moſt occaſions 
capable of making us laugh, and we obſerve 
that this is one of that kind. We af prove, 
therefore, of the laughter of the company, 
and feel that it is natural and ſuitable to 
its object; becauſe, though in our preſent 
mood we cannot eaſily enter into it, We 
are ſenſible that upon moſt occaſions we 
ſhould very heartily join init. 
The fame thing often happens with re- 
gard to all the other paſſions. A ſtranger 
paſſes by us in the ſtreet with all the marks 
of the deęꝑeſt affliction; and we are imme- 
diately toſd that he has juſt received the 
news of the death of his father. It is 
impoſſible that, in this caſe, we ſhould not 
apporve 
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26 07 Murpai SynEArny: art L. 
approve. of his grief. Vet it may n. 


happen, without any defect of — 


on our part, that, 10 far from entering 
into the violence of his ſorrow; we ſhould: 
ſcarce conceive the firſt movements of con. 
cern upon his account. Both he and his 
father, perhaps, are intirely unknown 80 
us, or we. happen to be employed about 
other things, and do not take time to pie. 
ture out in our imagination the different. 
circumſtances of diſtreſs which muſt occur 
to him. We have learned, however, from 


experience, that ſuch a misfortune naturally 
| excites ſuch a degree of ſorrow, and we: 
time to conſider his 

ſituation fully and in all its parts, we 


know that if we to 


ſhould, without doubt, moſt ſincerely Hm. 
pathize with him. It is upon the conſci- 


ouſneſs oſ this conditional ſympathy, that 
our approbation of his ſorrow is founded, 
even in thoſe caſes in which that ſympa- 


thy does not actually take place; and the 
general, rules derived from our preceding 


experience of what, upon moſt occaſions, 
our ſentiments would correſpond with, cor. 


rect the impropriety of our r emo- 
tions. 
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The ſentiment: or affection of the heart: 


from which any action proceeds, and upon 
which its whole virtue or vice muſt ulti- 
mately depend, may be conſidered under 


two different aſpects, or in two different 
relations; firſt, in relation to the cauſe 


that excites it, or the motive that gives oc- 


caſion to it; and ſecondly, in relation to 
the end that it propoſes, or the eden chat 
it tends to produce. 

In the ſuitableneſs or unſuitableneſs, 3 in 
the proportion or diſproportion which the 
affection ſeems to bear to the cauſe or ob- 


ject which excites it, conſiſts the propriety 
or impropriety, the decency. or ane 


fulneſs of the conſequent actioůn. 
In the beneficial or hurtful nature of the 


effects which the affection aims at, or tends 
to produce, conſiſts the merit or demerit of 


the action, the qualities by which it is en- 


titled to reward, or is Ae of puniſh- 


ment, 


cites them. In common life, however, when 


* judge of any perſon's conduct, and of 
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Philoſophers "SE of "Fea years, conſider- 

ed chiefly the tendency of affections, and 
have given little attention to the relation 
which they ſtand in to the cauſe which ex- 
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ftantly Tonftger chert wil Both tlleſe A. 
peas.” When we blame iff anotbef f 
the exceſſes of love, bf grief, of Jeet 
ment, wWe not only conffder the Hal 
effects which the ey tend to produce,” but 


the little occaſion which Was oth” for 


them The merit of his favourite, W 


fay, is not 6 great, his misfortufte i is 


not ſo dreadful, his provocation is het 
ſo extraordinary, as to juſtify ſo violent 
a paſſion. We ſhould have indulged, we 
ſay; perhaps, have approved of the vio- 
lence of his emotion, had the cauſe been i un 


any reſpect proportioned to it. 


we judge in this manner of 
, as proportioned or diſpro- 
zortioned' to the cauſe which Ae it, 
it is ſcarce poſſible that we ſhould make 
uſe of any other rule or canon but the cor. 
reſpondent affection in ourſelves.” If, upon 
ey g the caſe home to our own brealt, 
nd that the ſentiments which it gives 
don to coincide and tally with our own, 
we neceſſarily approve of them as propor- 
fioned and ſuitable to their objects: 
otherwiſe, we neceſſarily diſapprove of them, 
as AGING and out of proportion. 


Every 


52. 4 Qf Myra Spray ar- 29 

Every faculty in one man is the meaſure 
by which he judges of the like faculty.im 
another. 1 judge of your ſight by. my 
ſight, of your ear by wy ear, of your rea- 
ſon by my reaſon, of your reſentment hy 
my reſentment, of your love by. my love. 
I neither have, nor can have, any * 


way of LOT about them. f 
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The fame 4 continued. 


Be 


'E may judge of the pA or 

VV  impropriety of the ſentiments of 
another perſon by their correſpondence or 
diſagreement with our own, upon th 
different occaſions; either, firſt, when the 
objets which excite them are conſidered 
without any peculiar relation, either to out- 
ſelves or to the perſon whoſe ſentiments de 
judge of; or, ſecondly, when they are con- 


ſidered as peculiarly affecting one or 1 


of us. 
1. With regard to thoſe objefts which 
are conſidered without any peculiar relation 


either to ourſelves or to the perſon whole - 


ſentiments we judge of; wherever his'ſen- 
timents intirely correſpond with our own, 
we aſcribe to him the qualities of taſte and 
good judgment. The beauty of a plain, the 
greatneſs of a mountain, the ornaments of 
a building, the expreſſion of a picture, the 
compoſition of a diſcourſe, the conduct of 
a third perſon, the proportions of different 
quantities and numbers, the various ap- 


pearances 
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pearances which the great machine of the 
univerſe is perpetually exhibiting, with the 
ſecret wheels and ſprings which produce 
them; in a word, all the general ſubjects of 
ſcience and taſte, are hat e and our com- 
panion regard, as having no peculiar relation 
to either of us. We both look at them from 
the ſame. point of view, and we have no c- 
caſion for ſympathy, or for that imaginary 
change of ſituations from which it ariſes, 
in order to produce, with regard to theſe 
the moſt perfect harmony of ſentiments and 
affections. If, notwithſtanding, we are of- 
ten differently affected, it ariſes either from 
the different degrees of attention, which 
our different habits of life allow us to 
give eaſily to the ſeveral. pprts of thoſe com- 
plex objects, or from the different degrees 
of natural acuteneſs in the faculty af the 
mind to which they are addreſſed. 
When the ſentiments of our companion 
coincide with our own in things of 
kind, which are obvious and eaſy, and in 
which, perhaps, we never found a ſingle 
perſon who differed from us, though we, 
no doubt, muſt approve of them, yet he 
ſeems to deſerve no praiſe of admiration 
on account of them. But when they 
not 


5 ee WE, cha 1 ns 55 5 
and direct our own; when in forh | 
Tn e have attended to maß | 


juſted them to at the various c ircumman an 
ces of their objects ; we not only approve up. 
of them, but wonder and are 1 9 50 er 
their uncommon and unexpeete acute. ed 


neſs and 5 and he vir 
pears to deſerve a very high degree gf * 
mirgtion and applauſe, ; oh appt the 
cightned by wonder and ſu pril us; 


tutes the ſentiment which is er call. thu: 
ed admiration, and of which app auſe the 
the 1 natural expreſſion. The decifion" of ve 
7 man who judges that exquilite beauty "WI "* 
915 to the groſſeſt de 7 dels bn acc 
t twice two are equal to fo four, "muſt" anc 
8 be approved of by all the "or eo 
but wil not, ſurely, be much admired. = 
1s the acute and delicate diſcernment” of in: 
the man of taſte, who diſtipguiches dhe of, 
minute, and Kare rce tible, differe] ce 
of beauty? and deformity ; 5 it is the 1 = 
henſive . of of the ex nced mathe- 


, with caſe, the pen ſt 


| matician, w unravel moſt 
intricate and rplexed proporiigns ; it is ou 
the La lea er in N and t taſte, the 


man 


—— — —— f 


IV our applauſe: and 
wy this foundation is grounded the 
greater part of the praiſe which is beſtow- 
ed upon Nhat are called the. bete 
ee M19 2636346219 v4 k v4 
ility of thoſe 1 it may. be. 
thought, is What firſt recommends them to 
us; and, no doubt, the conſideration of 
this, when we come to. attend to it, gives 
them a new value. Originally. however, 
we approve of another man's r 
not as. 10m 
accurate, as agreeable to truth and reality: 


find that it agrees with our,own, Taſte 
in the ſame manner, is originally approved 
of, not as uſeful, but as juſt, as delicate, 


ces and as preciſely, ſuited to its object. The 
dea of the utility of all qualities of this kind,. 
ithe is plainly an after-thought, and not What 
molt WW” Mn hom to our e = 
it 1s tion, 122 ea 4 
he + D 1 = With 
p & 
"i : 


of whoſe talents aſtoniſn us with — — 
and ane who excites our admiration 


ing uſeful, but as right, as 


and it is evident we attribute thoſe qualities 1 
to it cor no other reaſon but becauſe we 
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* With regard to hi 
affect in a particular — <a 
{Aves or the perſon whoſe Tentitnbnts we 
judge of; it is at onee more difficult t 
preſer ve this harmony and cori 


and at the ſame time, vaſtly mord impot- 


tant. My companion does not natufalh 
look upon the misfortune that has befüllen 
me, or the injury that has been dene me, 
from che dame point of yiew-in Which 1 
conſider them. me much more 
nearly. We do not view them from the 


ſame ſtation, as we de picture, or a poem, 
or a ſyſtem of philofophy, and ate, there- 
fore, apt to be very differently affedted by 


them. But I can much more eaſily: o. 
look the want of this corr 
ſentiments with regard to Tuck indifferent 
objects as concern neither me ner my com. 
panion, than with regard to what intereſt 
me fo much as the misfortune that has be- 
fallen me, or the injury that has been 
done me. Though you deſpiſe what pe 
ture, or that poem; or even that Hyiteny oi 
philoſophy, which I admite, there is litt 
danger of our quarrelling upon that ac- 
count. Neither of us can reaſonably be 


much 
% 
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much intereſted about them Theyought all 

of hem to be matters of great indiſference 
to us bothz ſo that, though our opinions 
may be oppolite; our affections may ſtill be 
very nearly the ſame. - But it is quite other» 
wiſe with regard to thoſe objects by which 
either you or I are particularly affected. 
Though your judgments in matters; of ſpe- 
culation, though your ſentiments in matters 
of taſte, are quite oppoſite to mine, I can 
ealily overlook this oppoſition; and if I 
have any degreeof temper, 1 may ſtill find 
ſome entertainment in your converſation, 
even upon thoſe very ſubjects. But if you 
have either no fellow- feeling for the miſ- 
fortunes I have met with, or none that 
bears any proportion to the grief which 
diſtracts me; or if you have either no in- 
dignation at the injuries I have ſuffered, 
or none that bears any proportion to the 
reſentment which tranſports me, we can no 
longer converſe upon theſe ſubjects. We 
become intolerable to one another. I can 
neither ſupport your company, nor you 
mine. You are confounded at my violence 
and paſſion, and I am enraged at your 
cold inſenſibility and want of feeling. f 
* 2 In 
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In all ſuch caſes, that there de ſome 
eorreſpondenee of ſentiments between the 


ſpectator andtheperſon principally concern | 


ed, the ſpectator muſt, firſt of all, endea- 
vour, as much as he can, to put himſelf in 
the ſituation: of the other, and to bring 
home to himſelf every little circumſtance 
of diſtreſs which can poſſibly oecur to the 
ſufferer. He muſt adopt the whole caſe 
of his companion with all its minuteſt in. 
cidents; and ſtrive to render, as perfect a 
poſſible, that imaginary change of ſitua 
tion upon which his ſympathy is founded. 
After all this, however, the emotions 
of the ſpectator will ſtill be very apt to 
fall ſhort of the violence of what is felt 
by the ſufferer. Mankind, though natu- 
| } rally ſympathetic, never conceive; for what 
Has befallen another, that degree of paſſion 
- which naturally animates the perſon prin- 
cipally concerned, That imaginary change 
of ſituation, upon which their ſympathy 
is founded, is but momentary. The thought 
of their own ſafety, the thought that 
they theniſelves are not really the fuf- 
ferers, continually intrudes itſelf upon 
them; and though it does not hinder them 
from 
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from conceiving a paſſion ſomewhat analo- 
gous to what is felt by the ſufferer, Hinders 
them from conceiving any thing that ap- 


proaches to the ſame degree of eder The 


perſon concerned is ſenfible of this, and, at 
the ſame time, paſſionately deſires a more 
compleat ſympathy. He longs for that re- 
lief which nothing can afford him but the 
entire concord of the affections of the ſpe 
tators with his own. To ſee the FO 
tions of their hearts, in every reſpect, beat 
time to hi 
greeabls paſſions, "conſtitutes his ſole con- 
ſolation. But he can only hope to obtain 
this by lowering his paſſion to that pitch, 
in which the ſpectators are capable of go- 


ing along with him. He muſt flatten,” if 


I may be allowed to fay ſo, the ſharpneſs | 
of its natural tone, in order to reduce it 


to harmony and concord with the emo- 


tions of thoſe who are about him. What 
they feel, will, indeed, always be, in ſome 


reſpects, different from what he feels, and 
compaſſion can never be exactly the ſame 
with original ſorrow ; deen the ſecret 


conſciouſneſs that the change of ſituations, 


from which the ſympathetic ſentiment 
Wiſes, f is but imaginary, not only lowers 


D3 it 


oven, in the violent and diſa- 
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concords, and this! is all that is wanted or 


nature teaches the ſpectators to aſſutne the 


as conſtantly placing himſelf in theirs} and 
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it in degree, but, in ſome meaſure, variesit 


in kind, and gives it à quite different 
modification. Theſe two ſentiments, O 
ever; may, it is evident, have ſuch a cor 
reſpondence with one another, as 15 ſuff. 
cient for the harmony of ſociety. FThoupt 
they will never be uniſons, Fit f be 


required. 1114251 e Att 
In order to . this cotieord;" ts 


circumſtances of the perſon principall 
cerned, ſo ſhe teaches this laſt in Tome 
meaſure to aſſu 


in his ſituation, and thence con 
emotions ſimilar to what he feels; e! is 


thence conceiving ſame degree of that &bd- 
neſs about his own fortune, with which he 


is ſenſible that they will view it. As they 
are conſtantly conſidering what they them 


ſelves would feel, if they actually were the 
ſufferers, ſo he is as conſtantly led to ima 

gine in what manner he would be affeted 
if he was only one of the ſpectators of his 
own ſituation. As their ſympathy makes 


them * at it, in fore meaſure, with' his 


8 
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thoſe of the ſpettaton, 
As they are continually placing themſelves 
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eyes, ſo his ſympathy makes him look at 
it, in ſome; meaſure, with theirs, eſpecially 
when in their preſence and acting under 
their obſervation ;. and as the reflected paſ- 
ſion, which he thus conceives, is much 
weaker than the original one, it neceſſa- 
rily abates the violence, of what he felt be- 
fore he came into their prone, before 
he began to recollect in what manner they 
would be affected by it, and to view his 
Faro in this — and impartial 
lig t. iin 
The mind, therefore, is rarely ſo diſturb- 
ed, but that the company of a friend will 
reſtore it to ſome degree of eee and 
ſedateneſs. The breaſt is, in ſome meaſure, 
calmed and compoled the moment we come 
into his preſence. We are immediately 
put . ph the light! in which he will 
view our ſituation, and we begin to view 
it ourſelves in the ſame light; 18 the effect 
of ſympathy i is inſtantaneous! We expect 
leſs ſympathy from a common acquaintance 
than from a friend: we cannot open to the 
former all thoſe little circumſtances which 
we can unfold to the latter: we aſſume, 
therefore, more tranquillity before him, and 
endeavour to fix our thoughts upon thoſe 
4 D 4 — 
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general outlines of our ſituation which he 


is willing to conſider. We expect ſtill leſs 


ſympathy from an aſſembly of ftrangers, 
and we aſſume, therefore, ſtill more tran- 
quillity before them, and always endeayour 
to bring down our paſſion to that pitch 
which the particular company we 545 
may be expected to go along r i. Nor is 
this merely an aſſumed appearance: for if 
we are at all maſters of ourſelves,” the pre- 
ſence of a mere acquaintance will really 
compoſe ys, ſtill more than that of afriend; 
and that of an aſſembly of ſtrangers till 
more than that of a mere acquaintance.” 
Society and converſation, therefore, are 
the moſt powerful remedies for reſtorin 


the mind to its tranquillity, if, at any time, 


it has unfortunately Joſt it; as well as the 
beſt preſervatives of that equal and happy 
temper, which is ſo neceſſary to 'felf-ſatiſ- 
faction and enjoyment. Men of retirement 


and ſpeculation, who are apt to fit brooding 
at home over either grief or "reſentment, 


| though they may often have more humani- 
ty, more generoſity, and a nicer ſenſe of 
honour, yet ſeldom poſſeſs that equality of 


temper which is fo common among men 
of the world, ; 
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CHAP. W. 5 
of ü the amiable and relpeftable virtues. | 


TPON NY two different n 
upon that of the ſpectator to enter 
into the ſentiments of the perſon principally 
concerned, and upon A of the perſon 
principally concerned, to bring down his 
emotions to what the ſpectator can go along 
with, are founded two different ſets of 
virtues. The ſoft, the gentle and the ami- 
able virtues, the virtues of candid conde- 
ſcenſion and , indulgent humanity, - are 
founded upon the one: the great, the 
awful and reſpectable, the virtues of ſelf- = 
denial, of ſelf-government; of that com- 3 
mand of the paſſions which ſubjects all tlie 
movements of our nature to what our 
own dignity and honour, and the propriety 
of our own conduct hs nt} arte "Js | 
origin from the other. 
How amiable does he appear to ba hel RE 3 
& of WM fmpathetic heart ſeems to re- echo all the ij 
y of ſentiments of thoſe with whom he converſes, 
nen who grieves for their calamities, who re- 
| ſents their injuries, and who rejoices at _ 
b. I their 
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their good fortune! When we bring 


to ourſelves the ſituation of his companions 
we enter into their gratitude, and feel what 

- conſolation. they muſt derive from the ten; 
der ſympathy of fo affectionate a friend 
And for à contrary reaſon, how dif 
able does he appear to be, whoſe. hard and 
obdurate heart feels for hunſelf only. but 
is altogether inſenſible to the happineſs 
miſery of others]! We enter, in m A 
too, into the pain which his preſence mult 
give to every mortal with wham he con- 
verſes, to thoſe eſpecially with whom 
are moſt apt to mpathine. dan | 
nate and the inj 2402 dad | 
On the other hand, what nchis ge 
priety and grace do we feel in the con- 
duct of thoſe who, in their own caſe, exert 
that recollection and ſelf- command which 
conſtitute the dignity of every paſſion, and 
which bring it down to what others can 
enter into. We are diſguſted with that 
clamorous grief, which, without any de- 
.Heacy, calls upon our compaſſion with 
Ggbs and tears and importunate laments- 
tions. But we reverence that., reſeryed, 
that ſilent and majeſtic ſorrow, which diſ- 
covers itſelf only in the ſwelling of the eyes, 
= 7, 3 in 
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in the quivering of the lips and cheeks, 


the whole behaviour. It impoſes the like 
filence upon us. We regard it with re- 


any impropriety we ſhould diſturb that 
concerted tranquillity, which it en > 
great an effort to ſupport. mee 
The inſolence and brutality of anger, 
in the ſame manner, when we indulge its 
fury without check or reſtraint, 1s, of all 
objects, the moſt deteſtable; But we ad- 


which governs its purſuit of the greateſt 


apt to excite in the breaſt of the ſufferer, 
but by the indignation which they natu- 
rally call forth in that of the impartial ſpec- 
tator; which allows no word, no geſture, 


ble ſentiment would dictate; which never, 
even in thought, attempts any greater ven- 
geance, nor deſires to inflict any greater 
puniſhment, than what every indifferent 
perſon would rejoice to ſee executed. 
And hence it is, that to feel much for 


ſtrain 


and in the diſtant; but affecting, coldneſs of 


ſpectful attention, and watch with anxious 
concern over our whole behaviour, leſt by 


mire that noble and generous reſentment 


injuries, not by the rage which they are 


to eſcape it beyond what this more equita- 


others and little for ourſelves, that to re- 
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nevolent affections, conſtitutes 90 batte 
tion of human nature; and can alone pro. 
duce among mankind that harmony of felt 
timents and paſſions in which conſiſts thei 
whole grace and propriety. As to lo 
our neighbour as we love ourſelves f is the 
great law of chriſtianity, fo it is the great 
precept of nature to love ourſelves only 8 
we love our neighbour, or what comes. to 
the ſame thing, as our r is capable 
of loving us. 1 
As taſte and oy jadgtmenk. belt thiy 
are conſidered as qualities which deſerve , 
. praiſe and admiration, are ſuppoſed 16 Ih" 
a delicacy of ſentiment and an'acute- 
neſs of underſtanding not commonly to be 
met with; ſo the virtues of ſenſibility and 
felf-command are not apprehended to con- 
ſiſt in the ordinary, but in the uncommon 
degrees of thoſe qualities. The amiable 
virtue of humanity requires, ſurely, a ſenſi- 
bility, much beyond what is poſſeſſed by 
the rude vulgar of mankind. The great and 
exalted virtue of magnanimity und sds 
demands much more than that degree of 
ſelf-command, which the weakeſt of mor- 
tals 1s capable of exerting. As in the com- 
| | | mon 
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mon degree of the intellectual qualities, 
there is no abilities; ſo in the com mon de- 
gree of the moral, there is no virtue. Vir- 
tue is excellence, ſomething uncommonly 
great and beautiful, which riſes far above 


what is vulgar and ordinary. The ami- 
able virtues conſiſt in that degree of ſenſi- 


unexpected delicacy and tenderneſs. The 
awful and reſpectable, in that degree of 
ſelf. command which aſtoniſhes by its amaz- 
ing ſuperiority over the moſt W 
paſſions of human nature. 

There is, in this reſpect, 1 conſiderable 
difference between virtue and mere pro- 
priety; between thoſe qualities and actions 
which deſerve to be admired and celebra- 
ted, and thoſe which ſimply deſerve to be 
approved of. Upon many occaſions, to act 
with the moſt perfect propriety, requires 
no more than that common and ordinary 
degree of ſenſibility or ſelf. command which 
the moſt worthleſs of mankind are poſſeſt 
of, and ſometimes even that degree is not 
neceſſary. Thus, to give a very low in- 
ſtance, to eat when we are hungry, is cer- 
tainly, upon ordinary occaſions, perfectly 
right and proper, and cannot miſs being 

Þ , approved 
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bility which ſurpriſes by its exquiſite and 
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d of as ſuch by every body No. 
* «aj however, cauld be mare been 
than to ſay it was virtuous. 
On the contrary, there may frequent 
be a conſiderable degree of virtue in-thok 
actions, which fall ſhort of the moſt pen 
fect propriety; becauſe they may. ſtill ap 
proach nearer to perfection than could 
well be expected upon occaſions in chich 
it was ſo extremely difficult to attain it: 
and this is very often the caſe upon thoſe 
occaſions which require the greateſt: e. 
ertions of ſelf- command. There are ſome 
which bear ſo hard upon human 
that the greateſt degree of ſell- 
9 which can belong to ſo im- 
Perfect a creature as man, is not able to 
ſtiſle, altogether, the voice of human weal- 
nei, or reduce the violence of the paſſions 
to that pitch of moderation, in which 
the impartial ſpectator can entirely enter 
into them. 'Though in thoſe caſes, there- 
fore, the WOW tar: of the ſufferer fall ſhort 
of the moſt perfect propriety, it may ſtil 
deſerve ſome applauſe, and even, in a cer- 
. tain ſenſe, may — denominated virtuous, 
It may till manifeſt an effort of genero- 


fity' and ad of which the greater 
| part 
3 


2 sen 
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part of men are incapable ; and though ĩt 
fails of abſolute perfection, it may be a 
much nearer approximation towards per- 
fection, than what, upon ſuch trying vc- 
caſions, is e mes * be nn ot 
to be expected. 

In all caſes of this kind; W 
determining the degree of blame or ap- 
plauſe that ſeems due to any action, we 
very frequently make uſe of two different 
— The firſt is the idea of on- 
plete propriety and perfection, which, in 
thoſe difficult ſituations, no human con- 
duct ever did, or ever can come up to; 
and in compariſon with which the actions 
of all men muſt forever appear blameable 

| and imperfect. The focond is the idea of 
that degree of proximity or diftance from 
this complete perfection, which the actions 
of the greater part of men commonly arrive 
at. Whatever goes beyond this degree, 
how far ſoever it may be removed from 
| abſolute perfection, ſeems to deſerve ap- 

plauſe; and whatever falls ſhort ol it, to 
deſerve blame. 

It is in the ſame manner that we Ne 
of the productions of all the arts which ad- 
dreſs themſelves to the imagination. When 

\ hs , 2 
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a ctitic examines the work of any of the 
great maſters in poetry or painting, he 
may ſometimes examine it by an idea of 
perfection, in his own mind, which nei 
ther that nor any other human work wil 
ever come up to; and as long as he com- 
pares it with this ſtandard, he can ſee no- 
thing in it but faults and imperfections, 
But when he comes to 3 the rank 
which it ought to hold among other works 
of the ſame kind, he neceſſarily con 

it with a very different ſtandard, thy com- 
mon degree of excellence which is uſually 
attained in this particular art; and, when 
he judges of it by this new meaſure, it may 
often appear to deſerve the higheſt ap- 
plauſe, upon account of its approaching 
much nearer to perfection than the greater 
part of thoſe works which can be — 
into competition with it. | 
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SECTION UI. 


Of the degrees ak the different gelbem 
which are conſiſtent with 3 


INTRODUCTION. 


HE propriety of every paſſion ex- 
cited by objects peculiarly related 
to ourſelves, the pitch which the ſpectator 
can go along with, muſt lye, it is evident, 
in a certain mediocrity. If the paſſion is 
too high, or if it is too low, he cannot 
enter into it. Grief and reſentment for 
private misfortunes and injuries may eaſi- 
ly, for example, be too high, and in the 
greater part of mankind they are ſo, They 
may likewiſe, though this more rarely 
happens, be too low. We denominate 
the exceſs, weakneſs, and fury : and we 
call the defect ſtupidity, inſenſibility, and 
want of ſpirit. We can enter into neither 
of them, but are aſtoniſhed and confound- 
ed to ſee then . 
This mediocrity, however, in which 
the point of propriety conſiſts, is different 
E in 


R 
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in different paſſions. L 
and low in others. There are ſome paſ. 
fions which it is indecent to expreſs very 
ſtrongly, even upon thoſe occaſions, in 
which it is acknowledged we cannot avoid 
feeling them in the higheſt degree. And 
there are others of which the ſtrongeſt 
expreſſions are upon many occaſions ex- 
tremely graceful, even though the paſſions 
themſelves do not, perhaps, ariſe ſo necel- 
farily. The firſt are thofe paſſions with 
which, for certain reaſons, there is littl 
the ſecond are thoſe 
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or no ſympathy: 


with which, for other reaſons, there 1s 
the greateſt, And if we conſider all the 
different paſſions of human nature, we 
ſhall find that they are regarded as de- 
juſt in proportion 
as mankind are more or leſs dipl to 


cent, 


or 


indecent, 


It is high in ſome, 


 ſympathiſe with them, 
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CHAP, I. 
of the paſſions which take their origin 
from the body, 


degree of thoſe paſſions which ariſe 
from a certain ſituation or diſpoſition of 


the body; . becauſe the company, not being 


in the ſame diſpoſition, cannot be expected 
to ſympathiſe with them. Violent hunger, 
for example, though upon many occaſions 
not only natural, but unavoidable, 1s al- 
ways indecent, and to eat voraciouſly is 


univerſally regarded as a piece of ill man- 


ners. There is, however, ſome degree of 


ſympathy, even with hunger. It is agree- 


able to ſee our companions eat with a 
good appetite, and all expreſſions of loath- 
ing are offenſive. The diſpoſition of body 
which is habitual to a man in health, 
makes his ſtomach eaſily keep time, if 
I may be allowed ſo coarſe an expreſ- 


ſion, with the one, and not with the other. 


We can ſympathiſe with the diſtreſs which 
exceſſive hunger occaſions, when we read 
the deſcription of it in the journal of a 

E 2 |  hege, 


T is indecent to expreſs any ſtrong 
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ſiege, or of a ſea voyage. We imagine 


ourſelves in the ſituation of the ſufferers, 
and thence readily. conceive the grief, 
the fear and conſternation, which muft 
neceſſarily diſtra&t them. We feel, our- 
ſelves, ſome degree of thoſe paſſions, and 
therefore ſympathiſe with them: but az 
we do not grow hungry by reading th 
deſcription, we cannot properly, even in 
this caſe, be faid to ſym pathiſe Wit 
their hunger. 

It is the ſame caſe with the paſſion 
by which nature unites the two ſexes, 
Though naturally the moſt furious of 
all the paſſions, all ſtrong expreſſions. of 
it are upon every occaſion indecent, even 
between perſons in whom its moſt com- 
pleat indulgence, is acknowledged by all 
laws, both human and divine, to be per- 
fectly innocent. There ſeems, however, 
to be ſome degree of ſympathy even with 
this paſſion. To talk to a woman as 
we ſhould to a man is improper: it i 
expected that their company ſhould in. 
ſpire us with more gaiety, more plea- 
ſantry, and more attention; and an in- 
tire inſenfibility to the fair fox, renders 4 
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man contemptihle in ſome meaſure even 


to the men. 
such is our 3 * all the appe- 
tites which take their origin from the 


body: all ſtrong expreſſions of them are 
loathſome and diſagreeable. According 


to ſome antient philoſophers, theſe are the 
paſſions which we ſhare in common with 
the brutes, and which having no connec- 


tion with the characteriſtical qualities of 


human nature, are upon that account be- 
neath its dignity. But there are many 
other paſſions which we ſhare in common 
with tie brutes, ſuch as reſentment, natural 
aitcc..on, and even gratitude, which do 
not, upon that account, appear to be ſo 


brutal. The true cauſe ef the pecubar 


G which we conceive for the a 


petites of the body, when we ſee them ; 
i: men, is that we cannot enter 


into them. To the perſon himſelf who 


fecl; them, as ſoon as they are gratified, 
the object that excited them ceaſes to be 


agrecable: even its preſence often be- 
comes offenſive to him; he looks round 
to no purpoſe for the charm which tranſ- 
ported him the moment before, and he 
can now as little enter into his own 


Co paſſion 
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paſſion as another perſon, When ve 
have dined, we order the covers to be re- 
moved; and we ſhould treat in the ſame 
manner the objects of the moſt ardent and 
paſſionate deſires, if they were the object 
of no other paſſions but thoſe which take 
their origin from the body. 

In the command of thoſe appetites of 
the body conſiſts that virtue which 1s pro- 
perly called temperance. To reſtrain them 
within thoſe bounds, which regard to 
health and fortune preſcribes, is the part 
of prudence, But to confine them with. 
in thoſe limits, which grace, which pro- 
priety, which delicacy, and modeſty, re- 
quire, is the office of temperance. 

2. It is for the ſame reaſon that to cry 
out with bodily pain, how intolerable. fo- 
ever, appears always unmanly and un- 
becoming. There is, however, a good 

deal of ſympathy even with bodily pain. 
If, as has already been obſerved, I ſee a 
ſtroke aimed, and juſt ready to fall upon 
the leg, or arm, of another perſon, 1 
naturally ſhrink and draw back my own 
leg, or my own arm; and when it does 
fall, I feel it in ſome meaſure, and am 
kurt by it as well as the ſufferer. My 
| ; hurt, 


Sf 
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hurt, however, is, no doubt, exceſſively 
flight, and, upon that account, if he 
makes any violent out- cry, as I cannot 
go along with him, T never fail to deſpiſe 
him. And this is the caſe of all the' 
paſſions which take their origin from the 
body ; they excite either no ſympathy at 
all, or ſuch a degree of it, as is altoge- 
ther diſproportioned to the violence of 
what is felt by the ſufferer. 

It is quite otherwiſe with thoſe paſ- 
fions which take their origin from the 
imagination. The frame of my body 
can be but little affected by the altera- 
tions which are brought about upon that 
of my companion: but my imagination 
is more ductile, and more readily aſ- 
ſumes, if I may ſay ſo, the ſhape and 
configuration of the imaginations. of thoſe 
with whom I am familiar. A difappoint- 
ment in love, or ambition, will, upon 
this account, call forth more ſympathy 
than the greateſt bodily evil. Thoſe paſ- 
ſions ariſe altogether from the imagina- 
tion. The perſon who has loſt his whole 
fortune, if hes is in health, feels nothing 
in his body. What he ſuffers is from the 
jmagination only, which repreſents to him 

SS © the 
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the loſs of his dignity, neglect from his 
friends, contempt from his enemies, de- 
pendance, want, and miſery, coming faſt 
upon him; and we ſympathiſe with him 
more ſtrongly upon this account, becauſe 
our imaginations can more readily mould 


themſelves upon his imagination, than our 


bodies can mould themſelves upon his 
body. 
The loſs of a ke may generally 1 
regarded as a more real calamity than the 
loſs of a miſtreſs. It would be a ridicu- 
lous tragedy, however, of which the ca- 
taſtrophe was to turn upon a loſs of that 
kind. A misfortune of the other kind, 
how frivolous ſoever it may appear to be, 
has given occaſion to many a fine one. 
Nothing is ſo ſoon forgot as pain. 
The moment it is gone the whole agony 


of it is over, and the thought of it can no 


longer give us any ſort of diſturbance. 
Wie ourſelves cannot then enter into the 
anxiety and anguiſh which we had before 
conceived. An unguarded word from a 
friend will occaſion a more durable unea- 
ſineſs. The agony which this creates 1s 
by no means over with the word. What 


at firſt diſturbs us is not the object of 


4 the 
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the ſenſes, but the idea of the imaging 
tion. As it is an idea, therefore, which __ - _” 
occaſions our uneaſineſs, till time and 
other accidents have in ſome meaſure ef- | 
faced it from our memory, nA imagina- 
tion continues to fret and Tankle eating. W 
from the thought of it. 
Pain never calls forth any very lively ſym- 1 
pathy unleſs it is accompanied with danger. 
We ſympathiſe with the fear, though not 
with the agony of the ſufferer. Fear, how- 
ever, is a paſſion derived altogether from 
the imagination, which repreſents, with 
an uncertainty and fluctuation that in- 
creaſes our anxiety, not what we really 
feel, but what we may hereafter poſſibly | 
ſutter. The gout, or the tooth-ach, tho = 


exquiſirely painful, excite very little ſympa- 18 
thy; more dangerous diſeaſes, tho accom- =_— 
panied with very little pain, excite the ih 
higheſt. | 


Some people faint and grow ſick at [| 
the fight of a chirurgical operation, and 1 
that bogxly pain which is occaſioned by | 
tearing the "feſt ſeems, in them, to excite _—_ 
the moſt exceſſive ſympathy. We conceive 5 | 
in a much more lively and diſtin& man- | 
ner, the pain which proceeds from an ex- _- 

ternal _ | 
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ternal cauſe, than we do that which ariſe 
from an internal diſorder. I can ſcarce * 
form an idea of the agonies of my neigh- 
bour when he is tortured with the gout, 
or the ſtone; but I have the cleareſt con- 
ception of what he muſt ſuffer from an 


inciſion, a wound, or a fracture. The 


1 


chief cauſe, however, why ſuch object 
produce ſuch violent effects upon us, is 
their novelty. One who has been witnel 
to a dozen diſſections, and as many am- 
putations, ſees, ever after, all operations of 
this kind with great indifference, and often 
with Perfect inſenſibility. Though we have 
read or ſeen repreſented more than five 


hundred tragedies, we ſhall ſeldom feel 


ſo entire an abatement of our ſenſibility 
to the objects which they repreſent to us. 
In ſome of the Greek tragedies there is 
an attempt to excite compaſſion, by the 
repreſentation of the agonies of bodily 
pain. Philoctetes cries out and faints from 
the extremity of his ſufferings. Hippoly- 


tus and Hercules are both introduced as 


expiring under the ſevereſt tortures, which, 
it ſeems, even the fortitude of Hercules 
was incapable of ſupporting. In all theſe 
caſes, however, it is not the pain, which 

| m- 
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intereſts us, but ſome other circumſtance. 
It is not the ſore foot, but the ſolitude, 
of Philoctetes which affects us, and dif- 
fuſes over that charming tragedy, that ro- 
mantic wildneſs, which is ſo agreeable to 
the imagination. The agonies of Hercules 
and Hippolytus are intereſting only be- 
cauſe we forſee that death is to be the conſe- 
quence. If thoſe heroes were to recover, 
we ſhould think the repreſentation of their 
ſufferings perfectly ridiculous. What a tra- 
gedy would that be of which the diſtreſs con- 
ſiſted in a cholic. Yet no pain is more 
exquiſite. Theſe attempts to excite com- 


pain, may he regarded as among the 
greateſt breaches of decorum of which 
the Greek theatre has ſet the example. 
The little ſympathy which we feel with 
bodily pain is the foundation of the pro- 
pricty of canſtancy and patience in endur- 
ing it. The man, who under the ſeve- 
reit tortures allows no weakneſs to eſcape 
him, vents no groan, gives Way to no 
palſic on which we do not entirely enter in- 
to, commands our higheſt admiration. 
His firmneſs enables him to keep time 
with our indifference and inſenſibility. 
+ | We 


pattion by the repreſentation of bodily 
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We admire and intirely go along with 
the magnanimous effort which he makes 
for this purpoſe. We approve of his be. 
-haviour, and from our experience of the 
common weakneſs of human nature, we are 
i | ſurpriſed, and wonder how he ſhould be 
1 i able to act ſo as to deſerve approbation, ! 
11 Approbation, mixed and animated by won- 
der and ſurprize, conſtitutes the ſentiment. 
which is properly called admiration, of 
which, applauſe is the natural expreſſion, 
as has 1 been obſerved. 
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Of thoſe paſſions which take their origin 
from a particular turn or habit of the 
imagination. 


VE N of the paſſions derived from 
the imagination, thoſe which take 
their origin from a peculiar turn or habit 
it has acquired, though they may be ac- 
knowledged to be perfectly natural, are, 
however, but little ſympathiſed with, 
The imaginations of mankind, not having 
acquired that particular turn, cannot enter 
into them ; and ſuch paſſions, though they 
may 
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may be allowed to be almoſt unavoidable 
in ſome part of life, are always in ſome 
meaſure ridiculous. - This is the caſe 
with that ſtrong attachment which natu- 
rally grows up between two perſons of 
different ſexes, who have long fixed their 
thoughts upon one another. Our imagi- 
nation not having run in the ſame channel 


with that of the lover, we cannot enter 


into the eagerneſs of his emotions. If 
our friend has been injured, we readily 
ſympathiſe with his reſentment, and grow 
angry with the very perſon with whom 
he his angry. If he has received a be- 
nefit, we readily enter into his gratitude, 
and have a very high ſenſe of the merit 
of his benefa&tor. But if he is in love, 
though we may think his paſſion juſt as 
reaſonable as any of the kind, yet we 
never think ourſelves bound to "conceive a 
paſſion of the ſame kind, and for the 
ſame perſon for whom he has concelved 
it, The paſſion appears to every. body, 
but the man who feels it, entirely diſ- 
proportioned to the value of- the object; 
and love, though it is pardoned in 4 
certain age becauſe we know it is natural, 
18 always laughed at, becauſe we cannot 

enter 
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enter into it. All ſerious: and ſtrong ex. 


reſſions of it appear ridiculous to a third 
perſon; and if the lover is not good com. 


pany to his miſtreſs, he is to no bod 

He himſelf is ſenſible of this; and as long 
as he continues in his ſober ſenſes, endea- 
vours to treat his own paſſion with raillery 
and ridicule. It 1s the only ſtile in which 
we care to hear of it; becauſe it is the only 
ſtile in which we ourſelves are diſpoſed to 
talk of it. We grow weary of the grave, 
pedantic, and long-ſentenced love of Cow- 
ley and Propertius, who never have done 


with exaggerating the violence of their at. 


tachments ; but the gaiety of Ovid, and 
the gallantry of Horace, are always a8 
able. | 

But tho' we feel no proper ſympathy 
with an attachment of this kind, tho' we 
never approach even in imagination to- 
wards conceiving a paſſion for that Parti- 
cular perſon, yet as we either have con- 
ceived, or may be diſpoſed to conceive, 


paſſions of the ſame kind, we readily en- 


ter into thoſe high hopes of happineſs 
which are propoſed from its gratification, 
as well as into that exquiſite diſtreſs which 


is feared from its diſappointment. It in- 
| | tereſts 


- 
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tereſts us not as a paſſion, but as a ſitua- 
tion that gives occaſion to other paſſions 
| which intereſt-us; to hope, to fear, and 
to diſtreſs of every kind: In the ſame 
manner as in a deſcription of a ſea voy- 
age, it is not the hunger which intereſts 
us, but the diſtreſs which that hunger oc- 
caſions. Tho we do not properly enter 
into the attachment of the lover, we rea- 
dily go along with thoſe expectations of 
romantic happineſs which he derives from 
it. We feel how natural it is for the 
mind, in a certain ſituation, relaxed with 
indolence, and fatigued with the violence 
of deſire, to long for ſerenity and quiet, 
to hope to find them in the gratification 
of that ' paſſion which diſtracts it, and to 
frame to itſelf the idea of that life of paſ- 
toral tranquillity and retirement which the 
elegant, the tender, and the paſſionate Ti- 
bullus takes ſo much pleaſure in deſcrib- 
ing; a life like what the poets deſcribe 
in the Fortunate Iſlands, a life of friend- 
ſhip, liberty, and repoſe; free from la- 
bour, and from care, and from all the 
turbulent pafſions which attend them. 
Even ſcenes of this kind intereſt us moſt, 
when they are painted rather as what 1s 
hoped, 
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hoped,” than as What is emopedl The 
| grofſneſs of that paſſion, wiel fixes with 
and is, perhaps, the foundation of Toit 
diſappears when its gratification is fat of 
and at a diſtance; but renders the wh 
offenſive; when deſcribed” as What is ift 
mediately poſſeſſed. The happy f 
upon this account, intereſts us much le; 
than the fearful and the melancholy.” We 
tremble for whatever can diſappoint fac 
natural and agreeable | hopes: an thun 
enter into all the anxiety, a concert, 
and diſtreſs of the lover. © * 
Hence it is, that, in ſome modefſt tri. 
gedies and romances, this paſſion appear 
| fo wonderfully intereſting. It is not ſo 
much the love of Caſtalio and Monimia 
which attaches us in the Orphan, as the 
diſtreſs which that love occaſions. "The 
author who ſhould introduce two lovers, 
in a ſcene of perfect ſecurity, expreſling 
their mutual fondneſs for one another, 
would excite laughter, and not ſympathy. 
If a ſcene of this kind is ever admitted 
into a tragedy, it is always, in ſome mea- 
ſure, improper, and is endured, not from 
any ſympathy with the paſſion that is ex- 
e in it, but from concern for the dan 
gers 
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gers and difficulties. with which the audi- 
ence foreſee that its gratification is * 
to be attended. 

The reſerve which the Jaws of ſociety 
impoſe upon the fair ſex, with regard to 
this weakneſs, renders it more peculiarly 
diſtreſsful in them, and, upon that very 


account, more deeply intereſting. | We 


are charmed with the love of Phædra, as 
it is expreſſed in the French tragedy cf 
that name, notwithſtanding all the extra- 
vagance and guilt whigh attend it. That 
very extravagance and guilt may be ſaid, 
in ſome meaſure, to recommend it to us. 


Her fear, her ſhame, her remorſe, her 


horror, her deſpair, become thereby more 


natural and intereſting. All the ſeconda- 
ry paſſions, if I may be allowed to call 


them ſo, which ariſe from the ſituation of 
love, become neceſſarily more furious and 


violent: and it is with theſe ſecondary 

paſſions only that we can properly be ſaid 
to ſympathize. 

Of all the paſſions, however, which are 

ſo extravagantly diſproportioned to the va- 

lue of their objects, love is the only one 


that appears, even to the weakeſt minds, 


to have any thing in it that is either 
F graceful 
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graceful or agreeable. In itſelf, fut of 
all, tho' it may be ridiculous, it is not na. 
turally odious; and tho' its conſequency 
are often fatal and dreadful, its intention 
are ſeldom miſchievous. And then, tho 
there is little propriety in the paſſion itſel 
there is a good deal in ſome of /;thok 
which always accompany it. There 18 in 
love a ſtrong mixture of humanity, gene; 
roſity, kindneſs, friendſhip, eſteem; pal 
ſions with which, of all others, for res. 
ſons which ſhall xplained immediate) 
we have the greateſt propenſity to ſymps- 
thize, even notwithſtanding we are ſenſible 
that they. are, in ſome meaſure, exceſhye, 
The ſympathy which we feel with them, 
renders the paſſion which they, Accompany 
leſs diſagreeable, and ſupports it in our 
imagination, notwithſtanding all the vices 
which commonly go along with it; tho in 
the one ſex ĩt neceſſarily leads to the laſt ruin 
and infamy; and tho' in the other, where 
it is apprehended to be leaſt fatal, it is al. 
molt always attended with an incapacit) 
for labour, a neglect of duty, a contempt 
of fame, and even of common reputs- 
tion. Notwithſtanding all this, the de- 
gree of ſenſibility and generoſity with 
which 


Lpacity 
1tempt 
eputa- 


he de. 


with 
which 
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which it is ſuppoſed to be accompanied, 
renders it to many the object of vanity; 
and they are fond of appearing capable of 
feeling what would do them no honour if 
they had really felt it. | 
It is for a reaſon of the ſame kind, that a a. 
certain reſerve is neceſſary when we talk of 
our own friends, our own ſtudies, our own 
profeſſions. All theſe are objects which 
we cannot expect ſhould intereſt our com 
panions in the ſame degree in which they 
intereſt us. And it is for want of this 
reſerve, that the one half of man kind 
make bad company to the other. A phi- 
loſopher is company to a philoſopher only; 
the member of a Hub, to his own little 2 
knot of companions. 


CHAP. III. 
Of the une paſſions. 


HERE is another ſet of paſſions, 
which tho? derived from the imagi- 
nation, yet before we'can enter into them, 
or regard them as graceful or becoming, 
muſt always be brought down to a pitch 
much lower than that to which undiſci- 

F2 plined 
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Wh nature would 'raife them. " "theſe 
are hatred and reſentment, with all their 
different modifications. With regard t 
all ſuch paſſions, our ſympathy is wii 
between the perſon who feels them andthe 
perſon who is the object of them. The 
intereſts of theſe two are directly 'opp6- 
fite. What our ſympathy with the per 
fon who feels them would prompt us # 
wiſh for, our fellow-feeling with the oth 
would lead us to fear. As they are both 
men, we are concerned for both, and'vir. 
fear for what the one may ſuffer, Uh" 
our reſentment for what the other has uf! 
fered. Our ſym pathy, therefore, with the 
man who has received the provocation, 
neceſſarily falls ſhort of the paſſion Which 
naturally animates him, not only upon 
account of thoſe general cauſes which ren- 
der all ſympathetic paſſions inferior to'the 
original ones, but upon account of that 
particular cauſe, which is peculiar to itſelf, 
our oppoſite ſympathy with another perſon 
Before reſentment, therefore, can become 
graceful and agreeable, it muſt be more 
humbled and brought down below that 
pitch to which it would naturally nk 
than almoſt any other paſſion, 
4 Man- 
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Mankind, at the ſame time, have a very 
ſtrong ſenſe of the injuries, that are done 
to another. The "villain, in a tragedy or 
romance, is as much the object of our in- 
dignation, as the hero is that of our ſym- 
pathy and affection. We deteſt Iago as 
much as we eſteem Othello; and delight as 
much in the puniſhment of the one, as we 
are grieved for the diſtreſs of the other. 


But tho mankind have ſo ſtrong a fellow - 


feeling with the injuries that are done to 


their brethren, they do not always reſent 


them the more that the ſufferer appears to 


reſent them. Upon moſt occaſions, the 
greater his patience, his mildneſs, his hu> 


manity, provided it does not appear that 


he wants ſpixit, or that fear was the mo- 
tive of his forhearance, the higher the re- 


ſentment againſt the perſon who injured 


him. The amiableneſs of the character 


exaſperates their ſenſe of the ee of 
the injury. 

Theſe paſſions, however, are 3 
as neceſſary PE of the character of hu- 
man nature. A perſon becomes contemp- 


tible who tamely fits fill, and ſubmits to 
inſults, without attempting either to repel 


or to revenge. them, We cannot enter. in- 
F Þ x ta 
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to his indifference and inſenſibility IN 


his behaviour mean-ſpiritedneſs, and area; 
really provoked by it, as by the inſolence 
of his adverſary. Even the mob are enta. 
ged to ſee any man ſubmit patiently to af. 
fronts and ill uſage. They deſire to ſes 
this inſolence reſented, and reſented bytbe 
perſon who ſuffers from it. They cry to 


him with fury, to defend, or to revenge 


himſelf. If his indignation rouſes at laſt; 
they heartily applaud, and ſympathiſe with 
it. It enlivens their own indignation a. 
gainſt the enemy, whom they rejoice to 
ſee him attack in his turn, and are as real. 
ly-gratified by his revenge, provided it h 
not immoderate, as if the 1 injury had on 


done to themſelves. 1 6 ht; 


But though the utility of thoſe paſ ons 
to the individual, by rendering it dan- 
gerous to inſult or injure him, be ac- 


knowledged; and though their utility to 


the publick, as the guardians of juſtice, 
and of the equality of its adminiſtration, 


be not leſs conſiderable, as ſhall be ſhewn 


hereafter ; yet there is ſtill ſomething diſ- 
agreeable in the paſſions themſelves, which 
makes the appearance of them in other 
men the natural object of our averſion. 

The 
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expreſſion of anger towards any hody 
The expreſſion of anger towards 97 hod 0 


preſent, if it exceeds a bare ; tmation® 
that we are ſenſible of his ill uſage, is 
regarded not only as an inſult to that par- 
ticular perſon, but as a rudeneſs to the 
whole company. Reſpect for them ought 
to have reſtrained us from giving way to 
ſo boiſterous and offenſive an emotion. 
lt is the remote effects of theſe paſſions 
it laſt, which are agreeable; the immediate ef- 
e with fects are miſchief to the perſon againſt 


jon a- whom they are directed. But it is the 
ice to immediate, and not the remote effects of 
real. objects which render them agreeable or 
d it is diſagreeable to the imagination. A pri- 


ſon is certainly more uſeful to the publick 
than a palace; and the perſon who founds 
the one is generally directed by a much 
juſter ſpirit of patriotiſm, than he who. 
builds the other. But the immediate ef- 
fects of a priſon, the confinement of the 
wretches ſhut up in it, are diſagreeable; 
and the imagination either does not take 
time to trace out the remote ones, or ſees 
them at too great a diſtance to be much 
affected by them. A priſon, therefore, 
will always be a diſagreeable object; and 
the fitter it is for the purpoſe for which 


F 4 it 
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it Was intended, it will be the mort {: 
A palace, on the contrary, will alwan 
be agreeable: yet its remote effects may of; 
ten be inconvenient to the publick 1 
may ſerve to promote luxury, and ſet 
the example of the diſſolution of manner; | 
Its immediate effects, however, the con 
veniency, the pleaſure and the gaiety df 
the people who live in it, being all agree. 
able, and ſuggeſting to the imagination a 

thouſand agreeable ideas, that faculty gene 
rally reſts upon them, and ſeldom goes fur. 
ther in tracing its more diſtant conſe. 
quences. Trophies of the inſtruments uf 
muſick or of agriculture, imitated in 
painting or in ſtucco, make a common 
and an agreeable ornament : of our hall 
and dining- rooms. A trophy of the ſame 
kind, compoſed of the inſtruments of 
ſurgery, of diſſecting, and amputation- 
knives; of ſaws for cutting the bones, of 
trepanning inſtruments, &c. would be ab- 
ſurd and ſhocking. Inſtruments of ſur- 
gery, however, are always more (finely 
poliſhed, and generally more nicely-adapt- 
ed to the purpoſes for which they are 
intended, than inſtruments of agricul- 
ture. The remote effects of them too, 
the 
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the health of the patient, is :agreeablei; 
yet as the immediate effect of them is pain 
and ſuffering: the ſight of them always diſ⸗ 
pleaſes us. Inſtruments of war are agrees 
able, tho their immediate effect may ſeem 
to be in the ſame manner pain and ſuf- 
fering. But then it is the pain and ſuf 
fering of our enemies, with whom we 
| have no ſympathy $f] and, with regard 0 
W us, they are immediately connected with 
the agreeable ideas of courage, victory, 
and honour. They are themſelves; there- 
fore, ſuppoſed to make one of the nobleſt 
parts of dreſs, and the imitation of them 
one of the fineſt ornaments of architec- 
ture. It 18 the ſame caſe with the quali- 
ties of the mind. The antient ſtoics 
were of opinion, that as the world was 
governed by the all- ruling providence of 
a wiſe, powerful, and l God, every 
ſingle event ought to be regarded, as mak 
ing a neceſſary part of the plan of the 
univerſe, and as tending to promote the 
general order and happineſs of the Whole: 
that the vices and follies of mankind, 
therefore, made as neceſſary a part of 
this plan as their wiſdom or their virtue; 
and by that eternal art . educes good 
| from 
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from ill, were made to tend equally 
to the proſperity and perfection of the 
great ſyſtem of: nature. No ſpeculation 
of this kind, however, how deeply ſo- 
ever it might be rooted in the mind, could 
diminiſh our natural abhorrence for vice 
whoſe immediate effects are ſo deſtruetive, 
and whoſe remote ones are too diſtant to 
be traced by the imagination. 
It is the ſame caſe with those baden 
we have been juſt now conſidering. Their 
immediate effects are ſo diſagreeable, that 
even when they are moſt juſthpprovoked; 
there is ſtill ſometlling about them which ifs 
guſts us. Theſe, therefore, are the on) 
paſſions of which the expreſſions, as I for- 
merly obſerved, do not diſpoſe and prepare 
us to ſympathize with them, before ve 
are informed of the cauſe which excites 
them. The plaintive voice of miſery, when 
heard at a diſtance, will not allow us to be 
indifferent about the perſon from whom it 
comes. As ſoon as it ſtrikes our ear, it 
intereſts us in his fortune, and, if continu- 
ed, forces us almoſt involuntarily to fly to 
his aſſiſtance. The ſight of a ſmiling 
countenance, in the ſame manner, elevates 
even the penſive into that gay and airy 
mood, 
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00d, which difpoſes- him. to ſympathize” 


with, and ſhare the joy which it expreſ- 
ſes; and he feels his heart, which with 
thought and care was before that ſhrunk 
and depreſſed, inſtantly expanded and 
elated. But it is quite otherwiſe with the 


hoarſe, boiſterous; and diſcordant voice of 
anger, when heard at a diſtance, inſpires 
us either with fear or averſion. We do not 
fly towards it, as to one who cries out with 
pain and agony. Women, and men of 
weak nerves, tremble and are overcome 
with fear, tho': ſenſible that themſelves are 
not the objects of the anger. They con- 
ceive fear, however, by putting themſelves 
in the ſituation of the perſon who is ſo. 
Even thoſe of ſtouter hearts are diſturb- 


for anger is the paſſion which they 
would feel in the ſituation of the other 


perſon. It is the ſame caſe with hatred. 
Mere expreſſions of ſpite inſpire it againſt 
no body, but the man who uſes them. 
Both theſe paſſions are by nature the oh- 
jects of our averſion. Their diſagreeable 
and boiſterous appearance never excites, 
8 never 


expreſſions of hatred and reſentment. The 
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ed; not indeed enough to make them a- 
traid, but enough to make them angry; 
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ſympathy. Grief does not more powerful, 
ly engage and attract us to the perſon in 
whom we obſerve it, than theſe, While 
are ignorant of their cauſe, diſguſt and de 
tach us from him. It was, it ; ſeems; the 
intention of nature, that thoſe rougher and 
more unamiable emotions, which drive 
men from one another, ſhould be leſs ea. 
fly and more rarely communicated. 

When muſic imitates the modulations 
of grief or joy, it either actually inſpires 
us with thoſe paſſions, or at leaſt puts u 
in the mood which diſpoſes us to conceive 
them. But when it imitates the notes of 
anger, it inſpires us with fear. Joy, grief, 
love, admiration, devotion, are all of them 


paſſions which are naturally muſical. Their 


natural tones are all ſoft, clear, and melo- 
dious; and they naturally expreſs. them- 
ſelves in periods which are diſtinguiſhed by 
regular pauſes, and which upon that-ac- 
count are eaſily adapted to the regular 1. 

turns of the correſpondent airs. of a tune. 
The voice of anger, on the contrary, and 
of all the paſſions which are/akin to it, i 
harſh and diſcordant. Its periods too art 
all n ſometimes very long, and 
5 ſometimes 
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ſometimes very ſhort, and diſtinguiſhed by 
no regular pauſes. It is with difficulty, 
therefore, that muſic can imitate any of 
thoſe paſſions and the muſic, which does 
;mitate them is not the moſt agreeable. .A 
whole entertainment may conſiſt, without 
any impropriety, of the imitation of 'the 
ſocial and agreeable paſlions. It would 
be a ſtrange entertainment which conſiſted 
altogether of the imitations of hatred and 
reſentment. 
If thoſe ballons are iſagreeable to the 
ſpectator, they are not leſs ſo to the 
perſon who feels them. Hatred and anger 
are the greateſt poifon to the happineſs 
of a good mind. There is, in the very 
feeling of thoſe paſſions, ſomething harſh, 
jarring, and convulſive, ſomething that 
tears and diſtracts the breaſt; and is al- 
together deſtructive of that compoſure and 
tranquillity of mind which is ſo neceſſary 
to happineſs, and which is beſt promoted 
by the contrary paſſions of gratitude and 
love. It is not the value of what they 
loſe by the perfidy and ingratitude of thoſe - 
they live with, which the generous and Y 
humane are moſt apt to regret. 'What- | | 
ever they may have loſt, they can gene- 1 
3 
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never. prepares, and often diſturba em Wil c 
ſympathy. Grief does not more powerful, n. 
ly engage and attract us to the perſon in t 
whom we obſerve it, than theſe, while π] Wl :1 
are ignorant of their cauſe, diſguſt and de; i. 
tach us from him. It was, it ſeems, the i 
intention of nature, that thoſe roughe 4 
more unamiable emotions, which * 0 
men from one another, ſhould be leſs ea. b 
ſily and more rarely communicated. a 
When muſic imitates the modulations r 
of grief or joy, it either actually inſpire 
us with thoſe paſſions, or at leaſt, puts Wl 
in the mood which diſpoſes us to conceive f 
them. But when it imitates the notes 0 1 
anger, it inſpires us with fear. Joy, grieh, 0 
love, admiration, devotion, are all of then f 
paſſions which are naturally muſical. Ther j 
natural tones are all ſoft, clear, and melo- t 
dious; and they naturally expreſs them- Wl t 
ſelves in periods which are diſtinguiſhed b) 
regular pauſes, and which upon that ac· Wl t 
count are eaſily adapted to the regular ge. b 
turns of the correſpondent airs. of a tune. f 
The voice of anger, on the contrary! and l 
of all the paſſions which are akin to it, Will t 
harſh and diſcordant. Its periods too a } 


all irregular, ſometimes very long, and 
ſometimes 
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ſometimes very ſhort, and diſtinguiſhed by 
no regular pauſes. It is with difficulty, 


therefore, that muſie can imitate any of 


thoſe paſſions; and the muſic which does 
jmitate them is not the moſt agreeable. A 
whole entertainment may conſiſt, without 
any impropriety, of the imitation of the 
ſocial and agreeable paſſions. It would 
be a ſtrange entertainment which conſiſted 
altogether of the imitations of hatred and 
reſentment. 

If thoſe daes are diſagreeable to the 
ſpectator, they are not leſs ſo to the 
perſon who feels them. Hatred and anger 


are the greateſt poifon to the happineſs 


of a good mind. There is, in the very 
feeling of thoſe paſſions, ſomething harſh, 


jarring, and convulſive, ſomething that ape 
tears and diſtracts the breaſt; and is al- 


together deſtructive of that compoſure and 
tranquillity of mind which is ſo neceſſary 
to happineſs, and which is beſt promoted 
by the contrary paſſions of gratitude and 
love. It is not the value of what they 
loſe by the perfidy and ingratitude of thoſe 
they live with, which the generous and 
humane are moſt apt to regret. What- 
ever they may have loſt, they can gene- 
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rally be very happy without it. Wha 
moſt diſturbs. them is the idea of per 
fidy and ingratitude exerciſed toward 
themſelves; and the diſcordant and dil. 
agreeable paſſions which this excites con 
ſtitutes, in their own opinion, the chie 


part of the injury that they ſufferr. 


How many things are requiſite to ren. 
der the gratification of reſentment” com- 
pleatly agreeable, and to make the ſpet- 
tator thoroughly ſympathiſe with our . 
venge? The provocation muſt firſt of al 
be ſuch that we ſhould become cons 
temptible, and be expoſed to perpetual in 
ſults, if we did not, in ſome meaſure, re- 
ſent it. Smaller offences are always bet. 
ter neglected; nor is there any thing 
more deſpicable than that froward and 
captious humour which takes fire upon 


every flight occaſion of quarrel. We 
ſhould reſent more from a ſenſe of the 


propriety of reſentment, from a ſenſe that 
mankind expect and require it of us, 
than becauſe we feel in ourſelves the funes 
of that diſagreeable paſſion. There is n0 
paſſion, of which the human mind is ca- 
pable, concerning whoſe juſtneſs we ought 


to be ſo doubtful, concerning whoſe indul- 
| gence 


A 
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gence WE ought ſo carefully to conſult our 
natural ſenſe of propriety, or ſo diligently 
to conlider what will be the ſentiments 
of the cool, and impartial ſpectator. Mag- 
nanimity, or a regard to maintain our 
own rank and- dignity in ſociety, is the 


ſions of this -difagreeable paſſion. This 
motive muſt-- characterize our whole ſtile 
and deportment. Theſe muſt be plain, 
open, and direct; determined without poſi- 
tiveneſs, and elevated without inſolence; 
not only free from petulance and low 
ſcurrility, but generous, candid, and 
full of all proper regards, even for the 
perſon who has offended us. It muſt ap- 
pear, in ſhort, from our whole manner, 
without our labouring affectedly to expreſs 
it, that paſſion has not extinguiſhed our 


eee, of revenge, it is with reluctance, 
rom neceſſity, and in conſequence of great 
and repeated provocations. When reſent- 
ment is guarded and qualified in this 
manner, it may be admitted to be even 
Senerous and noble. 


if 
1 
it 


only motive which can ennoble the expreſ- 
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humanity; and that if we yield to the 
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8 it is a n U W 

X renders this whole ſet of paſſionz 
upon moſt occaſions, ſo ungraceſi a. 
diſagreeable; ſo there is another bow muy an 
poſite to theſe; which a redoubled 
pathy renders almoſt always culiatꝶy 
agrecable and becoming. Generofth he aq 
manity, kindneſs, compaſſion; mas 
friendſhip and eſteem, all the ſocial" 
benevolent affections, when enp 
the countenance or behaviour, wok ff .01 
wards thoſe who are peculiarly cπ¹¹ e 
with ourſelves, pleaſe the indifferent eee alt 
tator upon \ almoſt every vecafion;* N bere 
ſympathy with the perſon wha feels erf bor 
paſſions, exactly coincides with'his'colieentWOriviny 
for the | perſon who is the object > „ wi 
them. The intereſt, which, as a man ey m 
is obliged to take in the happineſs of Mer? 
laſt, enlivens his fellow-feeling win Wp it 
ſentiments of the other, whoſe enotonſcctc 
are employed about the ſame object. M 
have always, therefore, the ſtrongeſt den 
poſition 


* 


Seft. 3. Of, Mugvaz pa (DH 18 : 
ofition to ſympathiſe with the eee 


bections. They appear in every reſpect 
1 greeable to us. We enter into the ſa- 
ei jsfaction both of the Pen | | 
cm, and of the perſon who is the ob- 


ect of teme Fos an 1e i obj 
dain \ this all, che evil which bo man 
an fear from his enemies ſo there 18 
latisfaction in . — be- 
ng beloved, which, to a perſon 5 
- and ſenſihility, is of more Port- 
Ince. to Wh . all the — 


2 cho takes, pleaſure — 
tio among among friends, and to turn their 
| oft tender love o_ mortal hatred? Yet. 
herein does the atrocity-of this ſo. much 
bhorred injury — Is it in de- 
* them of the frivolous good: offi. 
which, had their friendſhip continued, 
might have expected from one ano- 
her? It is in depriving them of that friend- 
ip itſelf, in robbing them of each others 
licctions, from which both derived ſo much 
tifaction.z- it is in diſturbing} the har- 
ny of their hearts, and putting an end 
We Hs to 
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to that happy commerce which had befor Wl fre 


ſubſiſted between them. Theſe affedtiog 


that harmony, this commerce de fe pol 

not only by the tender and the delicm, BW no 

but by the rudeſt vulgar of mat 

to be of more importance 10 happinek ſent 

than all the little ſervices which * FA} 

ecken to flow from them. the 

The ſentiment of love is, in GE, axial whe 

able to the perſon who feels it, it ſoo ring 

and compoſes the breaſt, ſeems to fa,Ʒ whc 

the vital motions, and ene ami 

healthful ſtate of: the human conſtitution; 1anc 

and it is rendered ſtill more delightful. of 

the conſciouſneſs of the gratitude hie 

: ſatisfaction which it muſt excite in ever 

who is the object of it. Their mutu all t 

regard renders them happy in one the 

ther, and ſympathy, with this n . T 

1 . gard, makes them agreeable to are 
18 other perſon. With what pleaſure ton ver 
$4 Ioôok upon a family, through the ub tome 
of which reign mutual love and eſten of fi 

in which the parents and children tende 
113 | | ions for one another, without ay tic tc 
41 | | ther difference than what is made "wm may 
| J ſpectful affection on the one ſide, the { 
LY upon 


kind indulgence on art other; we 
| fre 
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freedom and fondneſs, - mutual raille 
and mutual kindneſs, ſhow that no op- 
poſition of intereſts divides the brothers, 
nor any rivalſhip of favour ſets the ſiſters 
at variance, and where every thing pre- 
ſents us with the idea of peace, chear- 
fulneſs, harmony, and contentment. On 
the contrary, how uneaſy are we made 
when we go into a houſe in which jar- 


EERESS 


e they anidit affected ſmoothneſs and complai- 
nan {ance, ſuſpicious looks and ſudden ſtarts - 


which burn within them, and which are 
eyery moment ready to burſt out through 
nutw all che reſtraints which the preſence of 
> aw the company impoſes. 

Thoſe amiable paſſions, ex even when they 
are acknowledged to be exceſſive, are ne- 
ver regarded with averſion. There: 1s 


bi ſomething agreeable even in the weaknels 


of friendſhip. and humanity. The too 
tender mother, the too indulgent father, 
out the too generous and affectionate friend, 
may ſometimes, perhaps, on account of 
the ſoftneſs of their natures, be looked 
wi upon with a ſpecies of Pity, in which, 
freed G 2 bow 


ling contention ſets one half of thoſe 
© who dwell in it. againſt the other; where 


of paſſion betray the mutual jealouſies 


bi 


8 


_ averſion, nor even with contempt, unle 


by the moſt brutal and worthleſs of inan. 


thouſand pains and uneaſineſſes, which, « 


deteſtable paſſions, renders a perſon i 


who, like a wild beaſt; ought, wo think 
8 70 be hunted out of all civil main; U 


: 
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however, there is a mixture of love, but 
can never be regarded with hatred and 


kind. It is always with concern, with 
ſympathy and kindneſs, that we Blink 
them for the extravagance of their attich 
ment. There is a helpleſſneſs in the cu 
racter of extreme humanity which mot 
than any thing intereſts our pity. "The 
is nothing in itſelf which renders it «8 
ther eee H or diſagreeable. Me on) 
regret that it is unfit for the world be 
cauſe the world is unworthy of it, and be 
cauſe it muſt expoſe the perſon who is e 
dowed with itas a prey to the perſidy and in 
gratitude of inſinuating falſhood, and tot 
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all men, he the leaſt deſerves to feel, a 
which generally too he is, of all mei 
the leaſt capable of ſupporting. It 
quite otherwiſe with hatred and reſent 
ment. Too violent a propenſity to th 


object of univerſal dread and abhortenq 
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but | as # | In 6 7 [SY I won 
> en v 0 
an. of the fiſh beben 50h ve 


5 . 


7 ESIDES thoſe two een gs 
|) of paſſions, the ſocial and unſocial, 
ere is another which holds a fort of 
middle place between them; is never ei- 
her ſo graceful as is ſometimes the one 
{t, nor is ever ſo odious as is ſometimes 


t * 

on he other. Grief and joy, when conceiv- 

b upon account of our own private good 

aber bad fortune, conſtitute this third ſet 
s eh f paſſions. Even when exceſſive, they 

n re never ſo diſagreeable as exceſſive reſents 

rent, becauſe no oppoſite ſympathy can 

ch ver intereſt us againſt them: and when 
n "oli ſuitable to their objects they are never 

men o agrecable as impartial humanity and 

tit bencvolence; becauſe no double ſym. 


athy can ever intereſt us for them. There 
6 hontver, this difference between grief 
ind joy, that we are generally moſt diſ- 


eng to ſympathiſe with ſmall joys and 
thin eat ſorrows. The man, who 1 
yiobbil baden revolution of fortune is lift 


HANS at once into a condition = life, greatly 


G3 above. 


4 
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above what he had formerly Led iu 


may be aſſured that the congratulatibn ge 
of his beſt friends are not all ef then Wl 
perfectly ſincere. An upſtart, though of ce; 
the greateſt merit, is generally diſagreeable be 
and a ſentiment of envy commonly pre- wẽ 
vents us from heartily ſympathiſing with his 
his joy. If he has any judgment he's ed 
ſenſible of this, and inſtead of appear- his 
ing to be elated with his good fortune, Wl che 

| endeavours, as much as he can; ts Tmother obt 
his joy, and keep down that elevation f 2 
mind with which his new  circuniſtanies gen 
naturally infpire him. He affects the pro 

' ſame plainneſs of dreſs, and "the" fame of 
modeſty of behaviour, which became hin Wl of 
in his former ſtation, He redouble' lis neg. 
attention to his old friends, and endes till 
vours more than ever to be Humble, af: and 
ſiduous, and complaiſant. And this i clue 
the behaviour which in his ſituation wil cle 
moſt approve of; becauſe we expect, it belie 
feems, that he ſhould have more ſymp fort 
thy with our envy and averſion" to hs nels, 
happineſs, than we have with his hap grad 
pineſs. It is ſeldom that with all th de Letti 
| ſucceeds, We ſulpect the ſinteriey o "3 
pon 


humility, and he grows weary” of thit 


Coſt» 


| 
. 
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conſtraint. In a little time, therefore, he 
generally leaves all his old friends behind 
him, ſome of the meaneſt of them ex- 
cepted,, who may, perhaps, condeſcend to 
become his dependents: nor does he. al- 
ways acquire any new ones; the pride of 
his new connections is as much affront- 
ed at finding him their equal, as that of . 
his old ones had been by his becoming 
their ſuperior: and it requires the moſt © 
obſtinate and perſevering modeſty to at- 
tone for this mortification 10 either. He 
generally grows weary. too ſoon, and is 
provoked by the ſullen and ſuſpicious pride 
of the one, and by the faucy . contempt 
of the other, to treat the firſt with” 
neglect, and the ſecond with petalance, 
till at laſt he grows habitually inſolent, 
and forfeits the eſteem of all. If the 
chief part of human happineſs ariſes from 
the conſciouſneſs of being beloved, as 1 
believe it does, thoſe ſudden changes of 
fortune ſeldom contribute much to happi- 
neſs. He is happieſt who advances more 
gradually to. greatneſs, whom the public 
deſtines to every ſtep of his preferment 
long before he arrives at it, in whom, 
upon that account, when it comes, it 
G * can 
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can excite no extravagant! joy; and i 


regard to wham it cannot. rEↄDn tio 

create either any jealouſy in thoſe the ever 

overtakes, xr ay eo fror 

14 behind. >... MF 
— 1 8 Mankind. ae more readily fim the 
14 „ pathiſe with thoſe ſmaller joys which Wl ord: 
flow from leſs important cauſes. in infir 

decent to be humble amidſt great pia thoſ 

perity; but we can ſcarce expreſs do mich Wl whic 

| ſatisfaction in all the little occurrences ti WW whic 

common life, in the company with Wich Wi hap; 

1 we ſpent the evening laſt night; an the Wi take 
y entertainment that was ſet before uin Wl ance 
| what was ſaid and what was done, in ever 
all the little incidents of the preſent con- brace 

verſation, and in all thoſe frivolous nothing long 

which fill up the void of human life It 

Nothing is more graceful than - habitual Wi vexat 

chearfulneſs, which is always foundedup- Wi :f11:6 

on a peculiar reliſh for all the little plea» Why man 

ſures which common ' occurrences» alford Will diag 

We readily ſympathiſe with it: it iuſpins Wi the o 

. us with the ſame joy, and makes een keaſt 
5 trifle turn up to us in the ſame agreeable lh defec 
aſpect in which it preſents itſelf to the neßs, 

perſon endowed with this happy «dips to an 

; Arion. Hence it is that youth, the fc4+ I that | 
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ſon of gaiety, ſo eaſily engages our affec- 


tions. That propenſity to joy which ſeems! 


even to animate the hloom, and to ſparkie 
from the eyes of youth and beauty, tho“ 


in a perſon of the ſame ſex, exalts, even 
the aged, to a more joyous mood tian 


ordinary. - They forget, for a time, their 


infirmities, and abandon themſelves to 


which they have long been ſtrangers, but 


which, when the preſence of ſo much 
happineſs recalls them to their breaſt, 
take their place there, like old acquaint- 


ance, from whom they are ſorry to have 
ever been parted,” and whom they em- 
brace miore erer * account of _ | 


long ſeparation. See 
It is quite otherwiſe wich} Piat Small 


Y 1cxations excite no ſympathy,” but deep 


affliction calls forth the greateſt: '' The 
man who is made uneaſy by every litele 
diſagreeable incident, who is hurt if either 
the cook or the 'biitler have failed in the 
laſt article of their duty, who feels every 


defect in the higheſt ceremonial of polite- 
neſs, whether it be ſhewn to himſelf or 


to any other perſon, who takes it amiſs 
hat his intimate friend did not bid him 
good- 


$ 
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good-morrow. when they met in t 0 > fore, | " 
noon, and that his brother Hun ined g in 
tune all the time he himſelf Was telling 4 yr 
ſtory; who is put out of humout thi 
the badneſs of the weather when in the thi 
country, by the badneſs of the roads he an. 
upon a journey, and by the want df * 
company, and dullneſs of all pubie WW ... 
diverſions when in town ; | ſuch a perſon, Me 
I ſay, though he ſhould have ſome reaſon, dif 
will ſeldom meet with much ſympathy, id 
Joy is a pleaſant emotion, and we glad FR 
abandon ourſelves to it upon the {lightel tur 
occaſton. We readily, therefore, ſymps. der 
thiſe with it in others, whenever we att par 
not prejudiced by envy. But grief is ain wh 
ful, and the mind, even when it is ou ac 
own misfortune, naturally reſiſts and - tha 
coils from it. We would endeavour e-. oth 
ther not to conceive it at all, or to.ſhaket turt 
off as Toon as we have conceived it... Our Kim 
averſion to grief will not, indeed, alwajs tain 
| hinder us from conceiving it in our om C 
caſe upon very trifling occaſions, but i deep 
conſtantly prevents us from. ſympathuling cere 
with it in others when excited by the lk WW ſtan 
frivolous cauſes: for our {ſympathetic pa rept 
tions are always leſs irreſiſtible than qu the; 


"_ 


, 
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original ones. There is, beſides, a malice 
in mankind, which not only prevents all 
ſympathy with little uneaſineſſes, but renders 
them in ſome meaſure diverting; - Hence 
the delight which we all take in raillery, 
and in the ſmall vexation which we obſerve 

in our companion, when he is puſhed, 
and urged, and teaſed upon all tides. | 
Men of the moſt ordinary good breeding 
diſſemble the pain which any little in- 
cident may give them, and thoſe Who 
are more thoroughly formed to ſociety, | 
turn, of their own accord, all ſuch inci- 
dents into raillery, as they know their com- 
panions will do for them. The habit 
which a man, who lives in the world, has 
acquired of conſidering how every thing 
that concerns himſelf will appear to 
others, makes thoſe frivolous calamaties 
turn up in the ſame ridiculous light to 
him, in which he knows they will cer- 
tainly be conſidered by them. 

Our ſympathy, on the contrary, with 
deep diſtreſs, is very ſtrong and very ſin- 
cere. It is unneceſſary to give an in- 
ſtance. We weep even at the feigned 
repreſentation of a tragedy. If you labour, 
therefore, under any ſignal calamity, if 
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by ſome extraordinary misfortune you are 


fallen into poverty, into diſeaſes, into 
diſgrace and diſappointment; even though | 


your own: * fault may have been; in pan 


the occaſion, yet you may generally de. 


pend upon the fincereſt ſympathy of al 


your friends, and, as far as intereſt and 
honour will permit, upon their kindeſt 
aſſiſtance too. But if your misfortunt i 
not of this dreadful kind, if you have 


only been a little baulked in your am. 
bition, if you have only been jilted by your 


miſtreſs, or only hen - pecked by your wiſe; 
lay your account with the _ Fi 


your acquaintance, 


$POTION/ IF, oma 


of the effects of oft; 25 ad 
| ſity upon the judgment of mankind 
with regard to the propriety of action; 
and why it is more — to obtain their 
approbation in the one ſtate ha in 


the other. 10 mY 


- 


CHAP. . 


That ug our ſympathy with "IN 
is generally a more lively ſenſation than 
our ſympathy with joy, it commonly 
falls much more ſhort of the violence 
of what is felt by the perſon prin- 


cipally concer ned. 


UR ſympathy. with ſorrow, thou my 
not more real, has been more taken 
notice of than our ſympathy with joy. 
The word ſympathy, in its moſt proper 
and primitive ſignification, denotes our 
tellow-feeling with the ſufferings, not that 
with the enjoyments, of others. A late 
ingeniaus and ſubtile philoſopher thought 


it neceſſary to prove, by arguments, that 
we 


4 
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we had a real ſympathy with joy, and 

that congratulation was a principle of 

human nature. No body, I believe, eye 

_ it neceſſary to pro e con. 
n was ſuch.. 

— irſt of all, our ſympathy with * 
row is, in ſome ſenſe, more univerſal than 
that with joy. Though ſorrow is excel 
five, we may ſtill have ſome. fellow-fed. 
ing with it. What we feel does not, in. 
deed, in this caſe, amount to that com- 
pleat ſympathy, to that perfect harmony ani 
correſpondence of ſentiments which con- 
ſtitutes approbation. We do. not-wee, 
and exclaim, and lament, with the fut- 
ferer. We are ſenſible, on the contyar, 
of his weakneſs and of the extravagance 
of his paſſion, and yet often feel aver 
ſenſible concern upon his account. But 
if we do not intirely enter into, an 
go along with, the joy of another, 
have no ſort of regard or fellow. ferlig 
for it. The man who ſkips s and dance 
about with that intemperate and- ſenſele 
joy which we cannot accompany him in 
is the object of our e and men 
nation. | 

F pi 
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pain beſides, whether of mind or body, 
is a more pungent ſenſation than plea- 
ſure, and our ſympathy with pain, though 


2 . 


f 


m. it falls greatly ſhort of what is naturally 
felt by the ſufferer, 1s generally a more 
or. lively and diſtin: perception than our 
han ſympathy with pleaſure, though this laſt 


often approaches more nearly, as I ſhall 
ſhow immediately, to the natural viva- 
city of the original paſſion. 

Over and above all this, we often firagete | 
to keep down our ſympathy with the ſor- 
row of others. Whenever we are not 
under the obſervation of the ſufferer, 
we endeavour, for our on fake, to 
ſuppreſs it as much as we can, and we 
are not always ſucceſsful. The oppoſition 
which we make to it, and the reluctance 
with which we yield to it, neceſſarily 
oblige us to take more particular notice 
of it. But we never have occaſion to make 
this oppoſition to our ſympathy with joy. 
If there 1s any envy in the caſe, we never 
feel the leaſt propenſity towards it; and 
if there is none, we give way to it without | 
any reluctance. On the contrary, as we 
are always aſhamed of our own envy, 
we often pretend, and ſometimes really 
with 
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"wiſh to ſyr ympathiſe with the j joy of oth 
when by that diſagrecable ſentimeht * 
are diſqualified from doing 10! We "Ut 
glad, we ſay, upon accotint of our Reg 
bour's good fortune, when in our” hearts 
perhaps, we are really ſorry. We e 
feel a ſympathy with ſorrow When "We 
would wiſh to be rid of it; And W 
often miſs that with joy when we Woll 
be glad to have it. The obvious Ge 
tion, therefore, which it naturally falk 
in our way to make, is that "our 1 
penſity to ſynipathiſe with ſorrow mul 
be very ſtrong, and our inclination g 
ſympathiſe with joy very weak. 
Notwithſtanding this prejudice, "How: 
ever, I will venture to affirm; that, when 
there is no envy in the caſe, our propen 
ſity to ſympathiſe with j 10y is much 2 — 
than our propenſity to ſympathiſe 6 
ſorrow ; and that our fellow-fetling for 
the agreeable emotion approaches mic 
more nearly to the vivacity of” What i 
naturally felt by the perſons” prititipallf 
concerned, than that which' We > concene 
for the painful one. . - OS NY 
We have ſome indulgence PR RY ex. 
_ _m_ Wark we cannot, ; 


o 


k Th \ 


TA TR 2 


00 Fe n J 
along with. We know. what a rte g 
effort is requiſite. before the fufferer can 


pectator. Though he fails, therefore, we 
-afily pardon him. But we have no ſuch 


auſe we are not conſcious that any ſuch 
yhat we can intirely enter into. The 
an who, under the greateſt calamities, 
Tan command his ſorrow, ſeems worthy of 
he higheſt admiration; but he who, in 
anner maſter his joy, ſeems hardly to de- 


here is a much wider interval in the one 


( lh in the other, between what is 
10 naturally felt by the perſon principally con- 
57 erned, and what the rr can in: 


rely go along with. | 
What can be added to' the happineſs 


ex of debt, and has a clear conſcience? To 
ne in this ſituation, all acceſſions of 
> fone may properly be faid to be ſuper- 

a | luous: and if he is much elevated upon 
unt of them, it muſt be the effect of 


/ 


H | the 


* 
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bring down his emotions to compleat har- 
mon) and concord With thoſe of the 


indulgence for the intemperance of joy; be- 


aſt effort is requiſite to bring it down to 


he fulneſs of proſperity, can in the ſame. 


erve any praiſe, We are - ſenſible that 


ff the man who is in health, who is out 
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the moſt frivolous levity. This ſituatiog 
| however, may very well be called the 1. 
tural and ordinary ſtate of mant 
Notwithſtanding the preſent rhiſery, al 
depravity of the world, ſo juſtiy Mann 
ed, this really is the ſtate of the rein 
part of men. The greater part of mt 
therefore, cannot find any great a 
in elevating themſelves to all the joy wd 
any acceſſion to this ſituation can well s 
cite in their companion. 


ay: 
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Worol 
It 
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But though little can be added wh vith 

i ſtate, much may be taken from it. 1 th 
between this condition and the higheſt pitch 90 : 
gain 


of human proſperity, the interval is butt 
trifle; between it and the loweſt depth} 
of miſery the diſtance is immenſe and pro 
digious. Adverſity, upon this account, il 
ceſſarily depreſſes the mind of the fuffent 
much more below its natural ſtate, thu 
proſperity can elevate him above it; Tit 
ſpectator, therefore, muſt find it mic 
more difficult to ſympathiſe entirely, al 
keep perfect time, with his ſorrow, ti 
thoroughly to enter into his joy, and mill 
depart much further from his own ts 
| tural and ordinary temper of mind in tis 
one caſe than in the other; It is upM 
this account, that, though our apt 
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wich ſorrow is often a more  pungent'ſen= 
tion than our ſympathy with joy, it al- 
ays falls much more ſhort of the violence 
f what is naturally felt by the Venen 
rincipally concer! : 

It is agreeable. to fmpathic 12101 joy: 
ind wherever envy does not oppoſe it, our 
teart abandons. itſelf with ſatisfaction to 
he higheſt tranſports of that delightful 
entiment. But it is painful to go along 
rith grief, and we always enter into it 


10 with reluctance. When we attend to the 
2 eſentation of a tragedy, FX ſtruggle 
+ gainſt that ſympathetic ſorrow which the 


ntertainment inſpires as long as we can, 
ind we give way to it at laſt only when we 
an no longer avoid it: we even then endea- 


EE 


_ 


Pm our to cover our concern from the com- 
y. If we ſhed any tears, we carefully 
qF-=ccal them, and are afraid leſt the ſpecta- 
man, not entering into this exceſſive ten- 


lerneſs, ſhould regard it as effeminacy and 
veakneſs. The wretch whoſe misfortunes 
upon our compaſſion feels with what. 
cluctance we are likely to enter into his 
arrow, and therefore propoſes his grief to 
Is with fear and heſitation: he even 
mothers the half of it, and is aſhamed, 


H2 2 upon 


1 
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upon account of this hard -heartediieſef of 
mankind, to give vent vent to the fulneſs of his 
affliction. It is otherwiſe with tlie n 
who riots in joy and ſucceſs. 'Wherone 
envy does not intereſt us againſt him be 
expects our compleateſt ſympathy.” . 
does not fear, therefore, to enounce him. 
ſelf with ſhouts of exultation, in full eons 
fidence that we are heartily diſpoſed to f 
along with him. "2019/08 

Why ſhould we be more aſhamed i to we 
than to laugh: before company? We tp 
often have as real occaſion to do the ones 
to do the other: but we always feel thit 
the ſpectators are more likely to go aloy 
with us in the agreeable, than in the pal 
ful emotion. It is always miſerable't 
complain, even when we are oppreſſed i 
the moſt dreadful calamities. But the i 
umph of victory is not always ungratefl 
Prudence, indeed, would often adviſe ud 
bear our proſperity with more moderation; 
becauſe prudence would teach us to'aydll 
that envy which this very triumph is, moſt 
than any thing, apt to excite, 

How hearty are the acclamations of ti 
mob, who never bear any envy to thek 


ſuperiors, at a triumph or a public entry! 
Ang 
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and how ſedate and moderate i is commonly 
cir grief at an execution? Our ſorrow 4 
a funeral generally amounts to no more 
than an affected gravity; but our mirth at 


ener 

„ i chriſtening, or a marriage, is always from 
e heart, and without any affectation. Up- 
mn theſe, and all ſuch joyous occaſions, our 


atisfaction, though not ſo durable, i is often 
xs lively as that of the perſons principally 
oncerned. Whenever we cordially | con- | 
ratulate our friends, which, however, to 
he diſgrace of human nature, we do but | 


1 

fn eldom, their joy literally. becomes our joy: 
une are, for the moment, as happy as they 
abt e: our heart ſwells and overflows with 


cal pleaſure : joy and complacency ſparkle 


pain 

rom our eyes, and animate every feature 
2d b df our countenance, and every geſture of 
e vr body. 

welle But, on the contrary, when we condole 


vith our friends in their afflictions, how 
ittle do we feel, in compariſon of what 
ey feel? We fit down by them, we look 
it them, and while they relate to us the 
ircumſtances of their misfortune, we liſten 
o them with gravity and attention. But 
while their narration. is every moment in- 
errupted by thoſe natural burſts of paſſion 
oY which 
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We may even an reproach: ourkhn 
up into an artificial ſympathy, which, hone 


generally, as ſoon as we have left the roon, 


ſeems, when ſhe loaded us with. our 0 
ſorrows, thought that they were enouph 


any further ſhare in thoſe of others, that 
what was neceſſary to Prompt. us to relies 
them. 


to the afflictions of others, that mag 
nimity amidft great diſtreſs e alwaj 


| Ws and agreeable Who can maintain 
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which often ſeem almoſt. to choak they 
in the midſt of i it; how far are the Jangud 
emotions of our hearts from keeping tine 
to the tranſports of theirs ? We may by 

ſenſible, at the ſame time, that their; all 
is natural, and no greater than what w 
ourſelves might feel upon the like occafinn, 


ſenſibility, a 


with our own wan ty, a 


f haps, upon that account, 


ever, when it is raiſed, is always the Tight 
eſt and moſt tranſitory imaginable; aud 
vaniſhes, and is gone forever. Na ature, 1 


and therefore did not command us to tak 


It is upon account of this dull fenfitill 


ſo divinely graceful. His haviour b 


chearfulneſs amidſt a number of 15 


n diſaſters, But * appears to * 
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than mortal who cad ſupport in the farije 
manner the moſt dreadful calamities. = 
feel what an immenſe effort is requ 
ſilence thoſe violent emotions Which Ha 
rally agitate and diſtract thoſe ini his ſitua- 
tion, We are amazed to find that he can 
command himfelf fo intirely. His firmnieſs, 
at the ſame time, perfectly coincides with 
our inſenſibility. He makes no demand 
W vpon us for that more exquiſite degree of 
ſenſibility which we find, and which we 
are mortified to find, that we do not poſ- 
ſels. There is the moſt perfect correſpon- 
dence between his ſentiments and ours, and 
W upon that account the moſt perfect pro- 
riety in his behaviour. It is a propriety 
too, which, from aur experience of the 
uſual weakneſs of human nature, we could 
not reaſonably have expected he ſnould be 
able to maintain, We wonder with ſur- 
priſe and aſtoniſhment at that ſtrength of 
pable of ſo noble and ge- 


mind which is ca 
nerous an effort. The ſentiment of com- 
nleat ſympathy and approbation, mixed and 
animated with wonder and ſurpriſe, con- 
ſtitutes what is properly called admiration, 
3 has already been more than once taken 
notice of. Cato, — on all fides 
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by. his enemies, unable to reſiſt them; ic 
ining to ſubmit to them, and reduced, by 
the proud maxims of that age, to the neceſ 
ſity of deſtroying himſelf; yet never ſhrinks 
ing from his misfortunes, never ſupphieating 
with the lamentable voice of wretchedneſ 
thoſe miſerable ſympathetic tears which me 
are always ſo unwilling to give; but on tie 
contrary, arming himſelf with manly fottia 
tude, and the moment before he executes hy 
fatal reſolution, giving, with his uſual tram 
quillity, all neceſſary orders for tho fast 
of his friends; appears to Seneca, that 
great preacher of inſenſibility, a ſpectack 
which even the gods themſelves wien 
behold with pleaſure and admiration. 
Whenever we meet, in common lie 
with any examples of ſuch heroic'magne 
nimity, we are always extremely affected. 
We are more apt to weep. and ſhed team 
for ſuch as, in this manner, ſeem to feel no- 
thing for themſelves, than for thoſe vb 
give way to all the weakneſs of - ſorrows 
and in this particular caſe, the ſympathe- 
tic grief of the ſpectator appears to go be · 


vyond the original paſſion in the perſon 
principally concerned. The friends of $0+ 


crates all * when he drank the Jak 
potion, 
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potion; while he hitnſelf ex preſſed the gaicſt! 
ind moſt chearful tranqui ity.” Upon alf 
ſuch occaſions. the ſpëctator makes no ef- 
fort, and has no occaſion to make any, in % 
order to conquer his ſympathetic ſorrow. 
He is under no fear that it will tranſport” 
him to any” thing that is extravagant and' 
improper; he is rather pleaſed with the ſen= 
ſibility of his own heart, and gives way to' 
it with complacence and ſelf. approbation. 
He gladly indulges, therefore, the moſt 
melancholy views which can naturally oc-. 
cur to him, concerning the calamity of his 
friend, for whom, perhaps, he never felt 
ſo exquiſitely before, the tender and tear- 
ful paſſion of love. But it is quite other- 
wiſe with the perſon principally concerned. 
He 1s obliged, 'as much as poſſible, to turn 
away his eyes from whatever is either na- 
turally terrible or diſagreeable in his ſitua- 
tion, Too ſerious an attention to thoſe, 
W circumſtances; he fears, might make ſo vi- 
ſolent an impreſſion upon him, that he could 
no longer keep within the bounds of mode 
ration, or render himſelf the object of the 
compleat ſympathy and approbation of the 
ſpectators. He fixes his thoughts, there- 
ore, * thoſe only which are agreeable, 
the 
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N to it without much blame. His ſor- 
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the a pplauſe and admiration which he i; 


about to deſerve by the heroic magnanj. 
mity of his behaviour. To feel that he y 
capable of ſo noble and generous an effort, 
to feel that in this dreadful ſituation he 
can ſtill act as he w.uld | defire to act, ni 


mates and tranſports him with Joy, and 


enables him to ſupport that triumphant 
zaiety which ſeems to exult in the wie. 
tory that he thus gains over his miafor, 


tunes. 


On the contrary, he always appears, i 
ſome meaſure, mean and deſpicable, who 


is ſank in ſorrow and dejection upon 20 


count of any calamity of his own. We 
cannot bring ourſelves to feel for hin 
what he feels for himſelf, and what, per- 
haps, we ſhould feel for ourſelves if in bu 
ſituation: we, therefore, deſpiſe him; un. 
juſtly, perhaps, if any ſentiment-could be 
regarded as unjuſt, to which we are by na. 
ture irreſiſtibly determined. The weaknel 
of ſorrow never appears in any reſpet᷑t age 
able, except when it ariſes from what weſt 
for others more than from what we feel for 
ourſelves. A ſon, upon the death of an 
indulgent and reſpectable father, may give 


row 
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row is chiefly founded upon a ſort of fympa- 
thy with his departed parent ; and we readily 
enter into this humane emotion. But af he 
ſhould indulge the fame weakneſs upon ac- 
count of any misfortune which affected him- 
ſelf only, he would no longer meet with any 
ſuch indulgence. If he ſhould be reduced 
to beggary and ruin, if he ſhould be expoſ- 
ed to the moſt dreadful dangers, if he ſnould 
even be led out to a public execution, and 
there ſned one ſingle tear upon the ſe attold, 
he would diſgrace himſelf forever in the opi- 
nion of all the gallant and generous part 
of mankind, Their compaſſion for him, 
however, would be very ſtrong, and very 
ſincere ; but as it would ſtill fall ſhort of 
this excalſive. weakneſs, they would have 
no pardon for the man who could thus ex- 
poſe himſelf in the. eyes of the world. His 
behaviour would affect them with ſhame 
rather than with ſorrow ; and the diſhonour 
which he. had thus brought upon himſelf 
would appear to them the moſt lamentable 
circumſtance 1 in his. misfortune. How did 
it diſgrace the memory of the intrepid Duke 
of Byron, who had ſo often braved death 
in the field, that he wept upon the ſcaf- 
fold, vhey he beheld the ſtate to which he 
was 
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ſuffer. Nay, it is chiefly from this regard 


ſue riches and avoid poverty. For to what 
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was fallen, and remembered the favour 
and the glory from which his own "alle 
neſs had ſo TEIN; ro Wan 


CHAP, 1. 


or the origin of ambition, and, of. th 
diſtinction of ranks, 


TT 18 bers mankind are diſpoſod 0 to 

ſympathiſe more entirely with. our joy 
than with our ſorrow, that we make parade 
of our riches, and conceal our poverty. 
Nothing is ſo mortifying as to be obliged 
to expoſe our diſtreſs to the view of the pub- 
lic, and to feel, that though our ſituation 
is open to the eyes of all mankind, no mor- 
tal conceives for us the half of what we 


to the ſentiments of mankind, that we pur- 


purpoſe is all the toil and buſtle of this 
world? what is the end of avarice and am- 
bition, of the purſuit of wealth, of power, 
and preheminence ? Is it to ſupply. the ne- 
ceſſities of nature? The wages of the 
meaneſt labourer can ſupply them. We 
ſee that they afford him food and cloath- 
ing, 
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ing, the comfort of a houſe, and of a fas 
nih. If we examine his œconomy withs 
| rigor, we ſhall find that he ſpends a great 
part of them upon conveniencies, which 
may be regarded as ſuperfluities, and that, 
upon extraordinary occaſions, he can give 
fomething even to vanity and diſtinction- 
What then is the cauſe of our averſion to 
his ſituation, and why ſhould thoſe who 
have been educated in the higheſt ranks of 
life, regard it as worſe than death, to be 
reduced to live, even without labour, upon 
the ſame ſimple fare with him, to dwell 
under the ſame lowly roof, and to be cloath- 
ed in the ſame humble attire? Do they ima- 
gine that their ſtomach is better, or their 
ſleep ſounder in a palace than in a cottage? 
The contrary has been ſo often obſerved, 
and, indeed, is ſo very obvious, though it 
had never been obſerved, that there 1s no- 
body ignorant of it. From whence, then, 
ariſes that emulation which runs through 
all the different ranks of men, and what 
are the advantages which we propoſe by 
that great purpoſe of human life which we 
call bettering our condition? To be obſerv= 
ed. to be attended to, to be taken notice 
of with ſympatliy, complacency and ap- 


probation, 


. 
„„ 


v 
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probation, are all the advantages which we 


can propoſe to derive from it. It is ts 


+», vanity, not the eaſe, or the pleaſure, which 


' Intereſts us. But vanity is always founded 
upon the belief of our being the object of 
attention and approbation. The rich man 
glories in his riches, becauſe he feels that 
they naturally draw upon him the attention 

of the world, and that mankind are dif- 
| poſed to go along, with him in all thoſe 
agrecable emotions with which the advan, 
tages of his ſituation ſo readily inſpire hum, 
At the thought of this, his heart ſeems to 


ſwell and dilate itſelf within him, and he 


is fonder of his wealth, upon this account, 
than for all the other advantages it procure 
him. The poor man, on the contrary, 
aſhamed of his poverty. He feels that it 
either places him out of the ſight of man: 


kind, or, that if they take any notice of } 


him, they have, however, ſcarce any it 
low-feeling with the miſery and, diſtrels 
which he ſuffers. He is mortified upon 
both accounts; for though to be oyerlook: 


ed, and to be diſapproved of, are thing 


entirely different, yet as obſcurity.covers 
us from the daylight of honour and apr 
probation, to feel that we are taken no 
3 notice 
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W notice of, neceſſarily damps the moſt . 
| able hope, and diſappoints the moſt ardent. 
defire, of human nature, The poor man 
goes out and comes in unheeded, and when 
in the midſt of acroud is in the ameobſcuri- 
ty as if ſhut up in his own h6v&. Thoſe hum 
ble cares and painful attentions which occu- 
py thoſe in his ſituation, afford no amuſe- 
ment to the diſſipated and the gay. They 
turn away their eyes from him, or if the 
extremity of his diſtreſs forces them to look 
at him, it is only to ſpurn ſo diſagreeable 
an object from among them. The fortu- 
nate and the proud wonder at the inſolence 
of human wretchedneſs, that it ſhould dare 
to preſent itſelf before them, and with the 
loathſome aſpect of its 'miſery, preſume to 
diſturb the ſerenity of their happineſs. 
The man of rank and diſtinction, on the 
I contrary, is obſerved 'by all the world. 

Every body is eager to look at him, and to 
conceive, at leaſt by ſympathy, that joy 
and exultation with which his circum- 
Y ftances naturally inſpire him. His actions 
ae the objects of the public care. Scarce. 
a word, ſcarce a geſture, can fall from him 
that is altogether neglected. In a great 
N he is the pexſon upon whom all 
direct 
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direct their eyes; it is upon hi thatitheic 
paſſions ſeem all to wait with expectation, 
In order to receive that movement and i. 
rection which he ſhall impreſs upon them 
and, if his behaviour is not altogethe 
abſurd, he has, every moment, an opporty- 
nity of intereſting mankind, and of render. 
ing himſelf the object of the obſervation 
and fellow-feeling of every body about him, 
It is this, which, notwithſtanding the n. 
ſtraint it impoſes, notwithſtanding! the lok 
of liberty with which it is attended, renden 
greatneſs the object of envy, and compens 
fates, in the opinion of mankind, all that 
toil, all that anxiety, all thoſe mortifics 
tions which mult be undergone 1 in the puts 
ſuit of it; and what is of yet more conks 
quence, all that leiſure, all that eaſe, al 
that careleſs ſecurity, which are forfeitel 
forever by the acquiſition. | 
When we. conſider the condition of the 
great, in thoſe deluſive colours in which 
the imagination is apt to paint it, it ſeem 
to be almoſt the abſtract idea of a perfect 
and happy ſtate. It is the very ſtat 
which, in all our waking dreams and idle 
reveries, we had ſketched out to ourſelves 
as the final object of all our deſires. : 
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del, therefore, 4 peculiar ſympathy with 
Ine ſatisfaction of theſe who are in it. We 
ay our all their inclinations, and forward 
| their wiſhes. What pity, we think, 
at any thing ſhould ſpoil and corrupt 
agreeable a ſituation | We could even 
mY them immortal; and it ſeems hard to 
that death ſhould: at laſt put an end 
Wo ſuch perfect enjoyment. It is cruel, we 
hink, in nature, to compel them from 
Veir exalted ftations, to that humble, but 
No pitable home, which ſhe has provided 
Wor all her children. Great King, live for 
er! is the compliment, which, after the 
anner of eaſtern adulation, we ſhould 
eadily make them, if experience did not 


Urs 

* ach us its abſurdity. Every calamity © 

al at befals them, every injury that is done 
nem, excites in the breaſt of the ſpectator 


en times more compaſſion and reſentment * 
han he would have felt, had the ſame 
ings happened to other men. It is the 
fortunes of Kings only which afford 


; 
10 he proper ſubjects for tragedy. They re- 
ate ble, in this reſpect, the misfortunes of 
ide ers. Thoſe two ſituations are the chief 
Jv BF 1b intereſt us upon the theatre; be- 
We , i in * of all that, reaſon and exe 
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rience can tell us to the contrary; the pre 
To diſturb, or to put an end to ſuch pe 


conſpires againſt the life of his monarg 
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judices of the imagination attach to the, 
two ſtates a happineſs ſuperior to any other 


fect enjoyment, ſeems to be the moſt alia 
cious of all injuries. The traitor why 


is thought a greater monſter than any oth 
murderer. All the innocent blood th 
was ſhed in the civil wars, provoked ki 
indignation. than the death of Charlal 
A ſtranger to human nature, who {ay 
the ee of men about the mile 
of their inferiors, and the regret and i 


dignation which they feel for the mis ciet; 
tunes and ſufferings of thoſe above the oſe t 


0 do 
he pe 


1 pu 


would be apt to imagine, that pain mul 
be more agonizing, and the convullſionsd 
death more terrible to perſons of high rak 


than to thoſe of meaner ſtations. | ay r 
Upon this diſpoſition of mankind, to biloſc 
along with all the paſſions of the rich Mature 


the powerful, is founded the diſtinct 
of ranks, and the order of ſociety. Ul 
obſequiouſneſs to our ſuperiors more | 
quently ariſes from our admiration for ti 
advantages of their ſituation, than 1 
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am private expectations of benefits from 
heir good-will. Their benefits can extend 


her put to a few; but their fortunes intereſt 
po moſt every body. We are eager to aſſiſt 
them in compleating a ſyſtem of happineſs 
wi hat approaches ſo near to perfection; and 
uch e defire to ſerve. them for their own ſake, 
the ithout any other recompence but the va- 
ty or the honour of obliging them: Nei- 
ber is our deference to their inclinations 
ls Wounded chiefly, or altogether, upon a re- 
ard to the utility of ſuch ſubmiſſion, and 
uno the order of ſociety, which is beſt ſup- 


ported by it. Even when the order of 
ociety ſeems to require that we ſhould op- 
oe them, we can hardly bring ourſelves 
o do it. That kings are the ſervants of 
he people, to be obeyed, reſiſted, depoſed, 
or puniſhed, as the public conveniency 
ay require, is the doctrine of reaſon and 
philoſophy ; but it is not the doctrine of 
ature: Nature would teach us to ſub- 
itto them, for their own ſake, to tremble 
nd bow down before their exalted ſtation, 
o regard their ſmile as a reward ſufficient 
o compenſate any ſervices, and to dread 
heir diſpleaſure, though no other evil was 
0 follow fr om it, as the ſevereſt, of all 
— maorti- 
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ſpect as men, to reaſon and diſpute wit 


miliarity and acquaintance. The ſtrongi 


length, they are apt to relent every 6 
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mortifications. To treat them in ay n 


them upon ordinary occaſions, ''requit 
ſuch reſolution, that there are "few: "meh 
whoſe magnanimity can ſup ort them i 
it, unleſs they are likewiſe af ſted by fe. 


motives, the moſt furious paſſions," fer 
hatred and reſentment, are ſcarce ſuffitie 
to balance this natural diſpoſition" to 
ſpe them: and their conduct muſt," 
ther juſtly or, unjuſtly, have excited th 
higheſt degree of all thoſe paſſions; beta 
the bulk of the people can be broughtt 
oppoſe them with violence, or to'delirewl 
ſe®them either puniſhed or depoſed. EN 
when the people have been brought ty 


he | 
Dy W 
youny 
ligni. 
elf w 
OW 0 
nceſt 
ment, and eaſily relapſe into their hab 
tual ſtate of deference' to thoſe whom ti 
have been accuſtomed to look upon a” "c 
their natural ſuperiors. They cannot 


the mortification of their monarch. G eum 


paſſion ſoon takes the place of reſentme 
they forget all paſt provocations, their ol | 
principles of loyalty revive, and = onſcio 
to re-eſtabliſh the ruined authority of ii ˙m 


old maſters, with the ſame violence b 
W "If 
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which they had oppoſed it. The death of 
Charles I. brought abont the Reſtoration of 
me royal family. Compaſſion for James II. 
when he was ſeized by the populace in mak- 
ing his eſcape on ſhip-board, . had almoſt 
prevented the revolution, and made it go 
Won more heavily than before. | 
Do the great ſeem inſenſible of the caſy 
ice at which they may acquire the pub- 
Wic admiration 5 or do they ſeem to imagine 
What to them, as to other men, it muſt be 
e purchaſe either of ſweat or of blood ? 
3y what important-accompliſhments is the 
Woung nobleman inſtructed: to ſupport the 
aenity of his rank, and to render him- 
elf worthy of that ſuperiority over his fel- 
Wow citizens, to which the virtue of his 
nceſtors had raiſed them ? Is it by know- 
dc, by induſtry, by patience, by ſelf- 
e enial, or by virtue of any kind? As all 
is words, as all his motions are attended 

o, he learns an habitual regard to every 
ircumſtance of ordinary behaviour, and 
tudies to perform all thoſe ſmall duties 
th the moſt exact propriety. As he is 
onſcious how. much he is obſerved, and 
o much mankind are diſpoſed to fayour 
his inen he acts, upon the moſt 
11 indif- 
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indifferent occaſions, with that freedom and 
elevation which the thought of this natu- 
rally inſpires. His air, his manner, his de. 
portment, all mark that elegant and grace 
ful ſenſe of his own ſuperiority, which thok 
who are born to inferior ſtations can hai 
ly ever arrive at: theſe are the arts hy 
which he propoſes to make mankind mom 
eaſily ſubmit to his authority, and to g 
vern their inclinations according to his ο⁹t 
pleaſure: and in this he is ſeldom dilap- 
pointed. Theſe arts, ſupported hy rat 
and preheminence, are, upon ordini o 
caſions, ſufficient to govern the Word 
Lewis XIV. during the greater part of hy 
reign, was regarded, not only in Franc, 
but over all Europe, as the moſt perfet 
model of a great Pr ince. But what wer 
the talents and virtues by which he ac: 
quired this great reputation? Was it by 
the ſcrupulous and inflexible juſtice of al 
his undertakings, by the immenſe dangei 
and difficulties with which they were at 
tended; or by the unwearied and unfit 
lenting application with which he purſuel 
them? Was it by his extenſive knowledge 
by hisiexquiſite judgment, or by his le. Nove 
roic valour? It was by r none of theſe qua- 

lities, 
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tl, 
ard ties. But he was, firſt of · all, the moſt 
ats- ¶ powerful prince in Europe, and conſequent- 


| ly held the higheſt rank among kings; and 
Iten, fays his hiſtorian, e he ſurpaſſed. 


0 
hok , all his courtiers in the — — of 
his ſhape, and the majeſtic beauty of 


dis features. The ſound of his voice, 


nom . noble and affecting, gained thoſe hearts 
ge. which his preſence intimidated. He had 
ona ſtep and a deportment which could ſuit 
(ay only him and his rank, and which would 
ank have been ridiculous in any other perſon. 
oc. The embaraſſment which he occaſioned 
orld to thoſe who ſpoke to him, flattered that 
f his WF fecret ſatisfaction with which he felt his 
nee © own ſuperiority. The old officer, who was 
rfect © confounded and faultered in aſking him 
wen r 2 favour, and not being able to conclude 
. bhis diſcourſe, ſaid to him: Sir, your ma- 
t h jeſty, I hope, will believe that I do not 
f al WF tremble thus before your enemies: had 


no difficulty to obtain what he demand- 
ged.“ Theſe frivolous accompliſhments, 
upported by his rank, and, no doubt too, by 
a degree of other talents and virtues, which 
ems, however, not to have been much a- 


le. oe mediocrity, eſtabliſhed this prince in 
un. the eſteem of his own age, and have drawn, 
ties, . even 
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even from poſterity, a good deal of m 
ſpect for his memory. Compared With 
theſe; in his own times, and in His 
preſence, no other virtue, it ſeems; ap 
d to have any merit. Knomledg 
induſtry, valour and beneficence, trembled; 
were abaſhed, and loft all dignity befor 
them. „ 24 bun 
But it is not ty Aachen thi 
kind, that the man of inferior rank muſt 


hope to diſtinguiſh himſelf. Politeneſsi 


ſo much the virtue of the great, -thatatmll 
do little honour to any body but themſelves 
The coxcomb, who imitates their manner 
and affects to be eminent by the ſuperior 
propriety of his ordinary behaviour, is te 
warded with a double ſhare of content 
for his folly and preſumption. Why ſhoull: 
the man, whom nobody thinks it worth 
while to look at, be very anxious about 
the manner in which he holds up his head 
or diſpoſes of his arms while he wan 
through a room? He is occupied ſuch 
with a very ſuperfluous attention, ani 
with an attention too that marks a ſenſ 
of his own importance, which no othe- 
mortal can go along with. The moſt pu- 
fect modeſty and plainneſs, joined to 0 
IS, : MV! 


Yropr) 
lauſe 
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nuch negligence as 1s, conſiſtent with the 
reſpect due to the company, ought: to be 

the chief characteriſtics of the behaviour 
Jof a private man. If ever he hopes to diſ- 
tinguiſh himſelf, it muſt be by more im- 
portant virtues. He muſt acquire depen» 
lants to balance the Paine of the | 
Worcat, and he has no other fund to pay 
hem from, but the labour of his body, 
and the activity of his mind. He muſt; 
ultivate theſe therefore: he muſt acquire 
ſuperior knowledge in his profeſſion, and 
ſuperior induſtry in the exerciſe of it. He 
nuſt be patient in labour, reſolute in dan- 
ger, and firm in diſtreſs. Theſe talents 
he muſt bring into publick view, by the 
difficulty, importance, and, at the ſame 
ime, good judgment of his undertakings, 
and by the ſevere and unrelenting applica- 
jon with which he purſues them. Pro- 
ity and prudence, generoſity and frank- 
eſs, muſt characteriſe his behaviour upon 
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rely: Al! ordinary occaſions ; ; and he muſt, at 
and WW he fame time, be forward. to engage in 
en all thoſe ſituations, in which it requires 


e greateſt talents and virtues to act with 
Wropriety, but in which the greateſt ap- 
lauſe is to be * by thoſe Who can 
acquit 
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the probability of thoſe wiſh 


whole glory conſiſts in the propriety of hy 
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what impatience does the man of ſpirit 
and ambition, who is depreſſed by his fit: 
ation, look round for ſome great opporty. 
nity to diſtingmſh himſelf? No cireuns 
ſtances, which can afford this, appear to 
him undeſireable. He even looks forwar 
with ſatisfaction to the proſpect of foreigy 
war, or civil diſſenſion; and, with ſeere 
tranſport and delight, ſees through all the! 
confuſion and bloodſhed which attend then, 


ſions preſenting themſelves, 'in' ich he 
may draw upon himſelf the attention and 
admiration of mankind. The man of rank 
and diſtinction, on the contrary, ' whoſe 


ordinary behaviour, who is contented wil 
the humble renown which this can affort] 
him, and has no talents to acquire a 
other, is unwilling to embaraſs 'himſel 
with what can be attended either with di 
ficulty or diſtreſs. To figure at a ball s 
his great triumph, and to ſucceed in at 
intrigue of gallantry, his higheſt exploit 
He has an averſion to all publick conft- 
ſiotis, not from the love of mankind, fot 
the great never look upon their inferion 
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as their fellow-creatures ; nor yet from 
ant of courage, for in that he is ſeldom 
lefective; but from a conſciouſneſs that he 
olleſſes none of the virtues which are re- 
uired in ſuch ſituations, and that the pub- 
Wick attention will certainly be drawn away 
om him by others. He may be willing 
Wo c:xpoſe himſelf to ſome little Langer, and 
Wo make a campaign when it happens to 
e the faſhion. But he ſhudders with 
orror at the thought of any ſituation 
which demands the continual and long 
txertion of patience, induſtry, forti- 
ude, and application of thought. Theſe 
irtues are hardly ever to be met with in 
en who are born to thoſe high ſtations. 
Wn all governments accordingly, even in 
onarchies, the higheſt offices are gene- 
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ally poſſeſſed, and the whole detail of the 
au dminiſtration conducted by men who were 
nd e ducated in the middle and inferior tanks 
df life, who have been carried forward 


y their own induſtry and abilities, tho 
daded with the jealouſy, and oppoſed by 
e reſentment of all thoſe who were born 
heir ſuperiors, and to whom the great, 
ter having regarded them firſt with con- 
empt, and afterwards with envy, are at 
| = laſt 
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laſt contented to truckle with the ſame ab, 


ject meanneſs with which they defire thy 
the reſt of mankind Gould n to 
themſelves. | 146% 960 

It is the loſs of this ealy, empire over * 
affections of mankind which renders tie 
fall from greatneſs ſo inſupportable. When 


the family of the King of Macedon wy. 


led in triumph by Paulus Æmilius, -thei 


misfortunes, it is ſaid, made them divide 


with their conqueror the attention of the 
Roman people. The ſight of the roy 
children, whoſe tender age rendered then 
inſenſible of their ſituation, ſtruck the ſpec 
tators; amidſt the public rejoicings an 
proſperity, with the tendereſt ſorro ani 
compaſſion. The King appeared | next i 
the proceſſion ; and ſeemed like one cons 
founded and aſtoniſhed, and bereft of al 
ſentiment, by the greatneſs. of | his: cal# 
mities. His friends and miniſters follows 
ed after him. As they moved along, the 
often caſt their eyes upon their fallen ſoit 


_ reign, and always burſt into tears at the 


ſight; their —_— behaviour demonſtrat 
ing that they thought not of their oni 


misfortunes, but were occupied intirely y 


The gene 


the ſuperior greatneſ of his. 
5 o 
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tl. 
a bous Romans; on the contrary, beheld him 
b ich diſdain and indignation, and regard= 
0 ed as unworthy of all compaſſion the man 
me. who could be ſo mean-ſpirited as to bear 
the to live under ſuch calamities. Yet what 
the did thoſe calamities amount to? Accord 
hen ling to the greater part of hiſtorians, he 
u was to ſpend the remainder of his days; 
onder the protection of a powerful and 
ne humane people, in a ſtate which in itſelf 
the mould ſeem worthy of envy, a ſtate of 
on plenty, eaſe, leiſure, and ſecurity, from 
new which it was impoſſible for him even by 
pets his own folly to fall. But he was no 
an longer to be ſurrounded by that admiring 
an mob of fools, flatterers, and dependants, 
t 10 who had formerly been accuſtomed to at- 
eon. tend upon all his motions. He was no 
longer to be gazed upon by multitudes, 
ale nor to have it in his power to render him- 
one elf the object of their reſpect, their grati- 
they g tude, their love, their admiration, The 
0 paſſions of nations were no longer to 
- Would themſelves upon his inclinations. 
ate 


This was that inſupportable calamity 
which bereaved the King of all ſentiment; 

which made his friends forget their own 
misfortunes ; and which the Roman mag- 
nanimity 


2 
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nanimity could ſcarce. conceive how any to ! 
man could be ſo mean-ſpirited as to by he 
to ſurvive. _ chat 
Love, ſays my Lord Rochet one. 
« commonly ſucceeded by ambition; but Wo f 
« ambition is hardly ever ſucceeded iy com: 
<« love.“ That paſſion, when once it hy erer 
got intire poſſeſſion of the breaſt, will a, thoſ 
mit neither a rival nor a ſucceſſor. dy e 
thoſe who have been accuſtomed to H befoi 
poſſeſſion, or even to the hope of pulli 0) 
admiration, all other pleaſures ſicken and pear 
decay. Of all the diſcarded ſtateſman N ftanc 
who for their own eaſe have ſtudied to Hin th 
the better of ambition, and to deſpiſe tha tion. 
honours which they could no longer arm hic 
at, how few have been able to ſucceed! the 
The greater part have ſpent their time life; 
the moſt lilttefs and inſipid indolence, cu buſtle 
grined at the thoughts of their own inlyg-iſ#vari 
nificancy, incapable of being intereſted this v 


the occupations of private life, without ea 
joyment except when they talked of tha 
former greatneſs, and without fſatisfactal 
except when they were employed in ſont 
vain project to recover it. Are you'll 
earneſt reſolved never to barter your liber 


ty for the lordly-ſervitude of a Court, bil 
| * 5 


itting 
differs 
the c 
ſtance 
pable 
Lion, | 
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to live free, fearleſs, and independant ? 

here ſeems to be one way to continue in 
tat victuous reſolution; and perhaps but 
„none. Never enter the place from whence 
but ſo few have been able to return; never 

come within the circle of ambition; nor 

ba ever bring yourſelf into compariſon with 

al. WW thoſe maſters of the earth who. 2 alrea- 

To dy engroſſed the attention « half mankind 

the before you. 6 

ble Of ſuch mighty 1 importance does it ap- 

ani WW pear to be, in the imaginations of men, to 
men Wand in that ſituation which ſets them moſt 

i the view of general ſympathy and atten- 

hob WWtion. And thus, place, that great object 

ri which divides the wives of aldermen, 1s 

el! the end of half the labours of human 

en life; and is the cauſe of all the tumult and 

ch buſtle, all the rapine and injuſtice, which 

nig ararice and ambition have introduced into 

this world. People of ſenſe, it is ſaid, in- 


te deed deſpiſe place; that is, they deſpiſe 
ther itting at the head of the table, and are in- 
ct different who it is that is pointed out to 
ſom che company by that frivolous circum- 


ſtance, which the ſmalleſt advantage is ca- 
pable of overbalancing. But rank, diſtinc- 


tion, preeminence, no man deſpiſes, unleſs 


he 
n 
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d is either raiſed very much 6 
ſunk very much below, the ordinary fla 
dard of human nature; unleſs he is eithy 

ſo confirmed in wiſdom and real phil 
ſophy, as to be ſatisfied that, while the 


propriety of his conduct renders him the ay 
juſt object of approbation, it is of little WW" p: 
conſequence tho he be neither attended ty, ore 
nor approved of; or ſo habituated to the WW!) 
idea of his own meatineſs, ſo ſunk in ſlots nisfo 
ful and fottiſh indifference, as intirely to df he 
have forgot the defire, and almoſt the 4 tre v 
wiſh, for Tuperiority. age, 
he w 
S HTP. m1 * 
. | df pre 
Of the ſtoical philoſophy. Fer, W 
, | N | vho 1 
HEN we examine in this mann cite 
into the ground of the differnt" 
degrees of eſtimation which mankind at ndeay 
apt to beſtow upon the different cond i "ic 
tions of life, we ſhall find, that the exo” ae 
ſive preference, which they generally i he 
to ſome of them above others, is in a great © [*P 
meaſure without any foundation. If ton atio 
able to act with propriety, and to rend 2 
d abjec 


ourſelves the proper objects of the -app!® 
| bation 
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Jpation of mankind, be, as we have. been 

endeavouring to ſhow, what chiefly re- 
ommends to us one condition above ano- 
ber, this may be equally attained i in them 
Wl. The nobleſt propriety of conduct 
Y ay be ſuppor ted in adverſity, as well as 
Wn proſperity ; and tho' it is ſomewhat 
ore difficult in the firſt, it is upon that 

ery account more admirable. Perils and 
Wnisfortunes are not only the proper ſchool 
f hcroiſm, they are the only proper the- 
tre which can exhibit its virtue to advan- 
age, and draw upon it the full applauſe of 
he world. The man, whoſe whole life 
as been one even and uninterrupted courſe. 
f proſperity, who never braved any dan- 
., who never excounteret | any difficulty, 
ho never ſurmounted any diſtreſs, can 
xcite but an inferior degree of admira- 
jon. When poets and romance-writers 
ndeavour to invent a train of adventures, 
hich ſhall give the greateſt luſtre to thoſe 
aracters for whom they mean to intereſt 

s, they are all of a different kind. They 
Ne rapid and ſudden changes of fortune, 
tuations the moſt apt to drive thoſe who 
re in them to frenzy and diſtraction, or 
d abject 3 but in which thei 7 he- 
K re; 
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intrepidity and valour. 
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roes act with ſo much propriety, or at lea 
with fo much ſpirit and undainted re 


| lution, as ſtill to command our eſteem, /þ 
not the unfortunate magnanimity of Can 
Brutus, and Leonidas, as much the objef 
of admiration, as that of the ſucceſs 


Cæſar or Alexander? To a generous mind, 
therefore, ought it not to be as much the 
object of envy? If a more dazzling ſpl 
dor ſeems to attend the fortunes of fu 
ceſsful conquerors, it is becauſe they jon 
together the advantages of both fituation, 
the luſtre of proſperity to the high adm. 
ration which is excited by dangers e. 
countered, and difficulties ſurmounted, wit 
It was upon this account that, acca 
ing to the ſtoical philoſophy, to a wi 
man all the different conditions of li 
were equal. Nature, they ſaid, had g 
commended ſome objects _ our cho, 
and others to our diſapprobation. Ul 
primary appetites directed us to the pu 
ſuit of health, ftrength, eaſe, and pert 
tion, in all the qualities of mind and bodjj 
and of whatever could promote or ſecu 
theſe, riches, power, authority: and tis 


ſame original principle taught us to * 
5 
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the contrary. But in chuſing or rejecting, 
in preferring or poſtponin g, thoſe firſt 


objects of original appetite and averſion, 
nature had likewiſe taught us, that there 


Vas a certain order, propriety, and grace, 


to be obſerved, of infinitely greater conſe- 
quence to happineſs and perfection, than 
W the attainment of thoſe objects themſelves. 
W The objects of our primary appetites or 
bverſions were to be purſued or avoided, 
chiefly becauſe a regard to this grace and 
W propriety required ſuch conduct. In di- 
recting all our actions according to theſe, 
| conſiſted the happineſs and glory of hu- 
man nature. In departing from thoſe 
rules which they preſcribed to us, its great- 
eſt wretchedneſs and moſt compleat de- 
pravity. The outward appearance of this 
order and propriety was indeed more ea- 
fly maintained in ſome circumſtances than 
in others. To a fool, however, to one 
whoſe paſſions were ſubjected to no proper 
controul, to act with real grace and pro- 
priety, was equally impoſſible in every ſitu- 
ation, Tho' the giddy multitude might 
admire him, tho' his vanity might ſome- 
times be elated by their ignorant praiſes 
into ſomething that reſembled ſelf- appro- 
K+: bation, 
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| bation, yet ſtill when he turned his view t | wit! 
what paſſed within his own breaſt, he wy hi 
ſecretly conſcious to himſelf of the abſurd he 
ity and meanneſs of all his motives, and the 

inwardly bluſhed and trembled at ant 
thoughts of the contempt which he knoy | Jang 
he deſerved, and which mankind wou is 
certainly beſtow upon him if they ſaw hi WT hc) 
conduct in the light in which in his om bat 
heart he was obliged to regard it. To Wives 
wiſe man, on the contrary, to one who be c 
paſſions were all brought under pert Wclcr 
ſubjection to the ruling principles of f all 
nature, to reaſon and the love of promi ure 
ety, to act ſo as to deſerve approbatiui iron; 
was equally eaſy upon all occaſions. V ho! 
he in proſperity, he returned thanks to read 
piter for having joined him with circum erint 
ſtances which were eaſily maſtered, and i ropei 
which there was little temptation to vine 
wrong. Was he in adverſity, he equalfſ"cs u 
returned thanks to the director of tWwMſtuati: 
ſpectacle of human life, for having oppꝰ ce te 
ſed to him a vigorous athlete, over wholh 
tho' the conteſt was likely to be more i 
lent, the victory was more glorious, all 
equally certain. Can there be any ſham 


| in that diſtr els whuch 1 is brought upon vi 
withoul 
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without any fault of our own, and in 
Which we behave with perfect propriety? 
here can, therefore, be no evil, but, on 
the contrary, the greateſt good and ad- 
Wantage. A brave man exults in thoſe 
| dangers, in which, from no raſhneſs of 


new 
owl Wis own, his fortune has involved him. 
tis WET hoy afford an opportunity of exerciſing 
on What heroic intrepidity, whoſe exertion 
Toa Wives the exalted delight which flows from 
hoe Wc conſciouſneſs of ſuperior propriety and 
ret WL clerved admiration. One who is maſter 
er all his exerciſes has no averſion to mea- 


Ware his ' ſtrength and activity with the 
Wirongeſt, And in the ſame manner, one 


Wa ho is maſter of all his paſſions, does not 
010 W'cad any circumſtance in which the ſu- 


Werintendent of the univerſe may think 
WW: oper to place him. The bounty of that 
iine being has provided him with vir- 
ues which render him ſuperior to every 
tuation. If it is pleaſure, he has temper- 
nce to refrain from it; if it is pain, he has 


0 

79 onſtancy to bear it; if it is danger or 
e Tat, he has magnanimity and fortitude 
„ A deſpiſe it. He never complains of the 
ſnam eſtiny of providence, nor thinks the uni- 
on ere in confuſion when he is out of order. 


* * 
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He does not look upon himſelf, ' ac 
to what ſelf-love would ſuggeſt, as a whole) 
ſeparated and detached from''every*othe 
part of nature, to be taken care'of by it 
ſelf, and for itſelf, He regards himſelf iy 
the light in which he imagines the gret 
Genius of human nature, and of the 
world regards him. He enters; if I mi 
ſay fo, into the ſentiments of that Divi 
Being, and conſiders himſelf as an atom, i 
particle, of an immenſe and infinite ſyſteni 
which muſt; and ought to be diſpoſed & 
according to the conveniency of thewhals 
Aſſured of the wiſdom which directs il 
the events of human life, whatever lot he 
falls him, he accepts it with joy, ſatisſel 
that, if he had known all the connexion 
and dependencies of the different parts 
the univerſe, it is the very lot which it 
- himſelf would have wiſhed for. If its 
life, he is contented' to live : and if its 
death, as nature muſt have no further 6 
caſion for his preſence here, he willing 
- goes where he is appointed. I accept, fi 
a ſtoical philoſopher, with equal joy alt 
ſatisfaction, whatever fortune can 
me. Riches or poverty, pleaſure or pail 


health or hickneſs, all is alike : nor woulil 
deli 


buſin 
Intire 
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change my deſtination. If I wasto aſk of 
them any thing, beyond what their bounty 
has already beſtowed, it would be that they 


ment. If I am going to fail, ſays Epicte- 
tus, Ichuſe the beſt ſhip, and the beſt pi- 


| of WT lot, and I wait for the faireſt weather that 
hols my circumſtances and duty will allow. 
Prudence and propriety, the principles 
the which the Gods have given me for the di- 


rection of my conduct, require this of me; 
but they require no more: and if, not- 


withſtanding, a ſtorm ariſes, which neither 
the ſtrength of the veſſel, nor the ſkill of 


mylelf no trouble about the conſequence, 
All that I had todo, is done already, The 
directors of my conduct never command 


1 fal me to be miſerable, to be anxious, deſpond- 
Ti. ing, or afraid, Whether we are to be 
bell drowned, or to come to a harbour, is the 
pan bufineſs of Jupiter, not mine, I leave it 


mtirely to his determination, nor ever 
K 4. break 


deſire that the Gods ſhould in any reſpect. 


would inform me beforehand what it was 
W their pleaſure ſhould be done with me, that 
WI night of my own accord place myſelf in 
cis ſituation, and demonſtrate the chear- 
fulneſs with which I embraced their allot- 


the pilot are likely to withſtand, I give 
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break my reſt with conſidering which way 
he is likely to decide it, but receive * 
ever comes with n. indifference Uh { 
curity. 
Such was the philoſophy of thy foi 
A philoſophy which affords the 'noblef 
leſſons of magnanimity, is the beſt ſchod 
of heroes and patriots, and to the great 
part of whoſe precepts there can be m 
other objection, except that honourabk 

one, that they teach us to aim at a pets 
fection altogether beyond the reach of hy 
man nature. I ſhall not at preſent ſtop 
examine it. I ſhall only obſerve, in con 
firmation of what has formerly been fa 
that the moſt dreadful calamities are nd 
always thoſe which it is moſt difficulty 
ſupport. It is often more mortifying t 
appear in publick, under ſmall diſaſtes 
than under great misfortunes. The ful 
excite no ſympathy ; but the ſecond, thi 
they may excite none that approaches ti 
the anguiſh of the ſufferer, call fort 
however, a very lively compaſſion. | Tube 
ſentiments of the ſpectators are, in thi 
laſt caſe, therefore, leſs wide of tho 
of the ſufferer, and their e 
. lox⸗ 


tþ 
ay | g low- feeling lends him | ſome aſſiſtan ce 1 n 
at Wupporting his miſery. Before a gay 


ſembly, a gentleman would be more 
Wnortified to appear covered with filth 
ad rags than with blood and wounds. 
his laſt ſituation would intereſt their pity; 
De other would provoke their laughter. 
WT he judge who orders a criminal to be ſet 
i the pillory, diſhonours him more than 


he had condemned him to the ſcaffold. 
pre WT he great prince, who, ſome years ago, 
b. ined a general officer at the head of his 
pm, diſgraced him irrecoverably. The 
col uniſnment would have been much leſs 


Wd he ſhot him through the body. By 
he laws of honour, to ſtrike with a cane 
iſhonours, to ſtrike with a ſword does 


g Wot, for an obvious reaſon. Thoſe lighter 
ſteß uniſhments, when inflicted on a gentle- 
fu dan, to whom diſhonour is the greateſt of 
tal cvils, come to be regarded among a hu- 
es Wane and generous people, as the moſt 
on readful of any. With regard to perſons 
Tek that rank, therefore, they are univer- 
ti !ly laid aſide, and the law, while it takes 


heir life upon many occaſions, reſpects 
heir honour upon almoſt'all. To ſcourge 
a per- 
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133 Of MuTvar SYMPATHY) Part, 
a a perſon of quality, or to ſet him in th 
pillory, upon account of any crime wha, 
ever, is a brutality of which no Furchen 
government, except that of Runge 1 
pable. 
A brave man is not renee conteny 
tible by being brought to the ſcaffold; þ 
is, by being ſet in the pillory. His bely 
viour in the one ſituation may gain haf 
univerſal eſteem and admiration. No 
haviour in the other can render him age 
able. The ſympathy of the ſpectators ſup 
ports him in the one caſe, and ſaves hi 
from that ſhame, that conſciouſneſs thi 
his miſery is felt by himſelf only, whid 
is of all ſentiments the moſt unſupportabh 
There 1s no ſympathy in the other; or, 
There is any, it is not with his pain, wh 
3s a trifle, but with his conſciouſneſs of il 
want of ſympathy with which this pan 
attended. It is with his ſhame, not wi 
his ſorrow. Thoſe who pity him, bull 
and hang down their heads. for him. 7 
droops ih the ſame manner, and fl 
himſelf irrecoverably degraded by the p 
niſhment, though not by the crime. I 


man, on the contr ary, who dies with 
fol 
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kation, as He is naturally regarded With 
W e aſpect of effect and approbition, 
pa be wears himſelf the fame undauntel 
d Cs ountenance 3 and, if the crime does not 


Jeprive him of the reſpect of others, the 


,uniſhment never will. He has no ſuſpi- 
; mW jon that his ſituation is the object of con- 
hr empt or derifion to any body, and he 


Wn, with propriety, aſſume the air, not 


oh only of perfect ſerenity, but of triumph 
Send exultation. : 3 
{up « Great dangers, ſays the cardinal de 
; hin 


Retz, have their charms, becauſe there 
© is ſome glory, to be got, even when we 
© miſcarry. But moderate dangers have 
nothing but what is horrible, becauſe 
© the loſs of reputation always attends the 
* want of ſucceſs.” His maxim has the 
ame foundation with what we have been 
dbſerving juſt now, with regard to puniſh- 
ents, : 
Human virtue is ſuperior to pain, to 
WT overty, to danger, and to death; nor 
Joes it even require its remoteſt efforts to 
eſpiſe them. But to have its miſery ex- 
oed to inſult and deriſion, to be led in 
| riumph, to be ſet up for the hand of ſcorn. 
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to point. at, is a ſituation in which its con, 
ſtancy is auch more apt to fail. Con. 
— with the contempt of mankind, il 


other evils are eaſily re oe: 
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PART II. 
Wo Mair and DeMEeRIT; or, of 
the Objects of Reward and Pu- 


NISHMENT. 


g ETON 


Of the ſenſe of merit and demerit. 


INTRODUCTION. 


HERE is another ſet of qualities 

aſcribed to the actions and con- 
# duct of mankind, diſtinct from 
Whcir propriety or impropriety, their de- 
Wcncy or ungracefulneſs, and which are 
e objects of a diſtinct ſpecies of approba- 
on and diſapprobation. Theſe are me- 
it and demerit, the qualities of deſerving 
ward, and of deſerving puniſnment. 
lit has already been obſerved, that the 
ntiment or affection of the heart, from 
hich any action proceeds, and upon which 
Ws whole virtue or vice depends, may be 
ls con- 
— 
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conſidered under two dieren aſpedts or 
in two different relations: Firſt, in n. 
lation to the cauſe or object which & 
cites it; and, ſecondly, in relation to f 
end which it propoſes; or to the off 
which it tends to produce: that vpn 
the ſuitableneſs or unſuitableneſs, wy 
the proportion or diſproportion, whichth 
affection ſeems to bear to the cauſe or d 
ject which excites it, depends the propri 
ty or impropriety, the decency or ungric 
fulneſs of the conſequent action; and thi 
upon the beneficial or hurtful effects vi 
the affection propoſes or tends wy 
depends the merit or demerit, the g 
or ill defert of the action to which it - 
occafion. Wherein conſiſts our ſent 
the propriety or impropriety of actions, li 
been explained in the former part of th 
© diſcourſe. We come now to conſider, wii 
in conſiſts that of their good or * Wk occtl 
ſert. 
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» nat whatever appears to be the proper 
effet object of gratitude, appears to deſerve 
up reward; and that, in the ſame manner, 


whatever appe#rs to be the proper ob- 


Upol 

þ the ject of reſentment, appears to deſerve 
T Ob puniſhment, N 

OPrk 
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O us, therefore, that action muſt 
1 appear to deſerve reward, which ap- 


eſerve puniſhment, which appears to be 


Scars to be the proper and approved ob- 
art of that ſentiment, which moſt imme- 
900 | ately and directly prompts us to reward, 
gun b r to do good to another. And in the 
| ame manner, that action muſt appear to 
ns, i 

f h | he proper and approved object of that 
ml ntiment which moſt immediately and 
in ("rectly prompts us to puniſh, or to inflict 


1 upon another. 

The ſentiment which moſt immediate- 
and directly prompts us to reward, is 
ratitude ; that which moſt immediately 


Ind directly prompts us to * is re- 


JA 
 WhTEntment. 


To 
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Too us, therefore, that action muſt * | 
; pear to deſerve reward, which appears vi 
be the proper and approved object of 6 Wot 
titude ; as, on the other hand, that actin 
muſt appear to deſerve puniſhment, which ons 
appears to be the proper and approved d 


ject of reſentment. et 
To reward, is to recompenſe, to emo 
nerate, to return good for good receive 
To puniſh, too, is to recompenſe, to. ef 
munerate, though in a different manne at 


it is to return evil for evil that has been pon 
done. Tt 
There are ſome other paſſions, beſide MPa! 
gratitude and reſentment, which intern pre 


us in the happineſs or miſery: of othen; 

but there are none which ſo directly a: 
cite us to be the inſtruments of eite cite 

The love and eſteem which grow up lik 

acquaintance and habitual approbatiu 

neceſſarily lead us to be pleaſed with i Y& 
good fortune of the man who is the the 

ject of ſuch agreeable emotions, and cite 
ſequently, to be willing to lend a hand WY 

promote it, Our love, however, 1s full aſſ 01 

ſatisfied, though his good fortune ſho Fi L 
be brought about without our aſſiſtane 

All that this paſſion deſires is to ſee hut 
9 | 


art oct. . Of MxATT 4nd DRU TO ig; 
lt ap appy; without regarding who was the 
ars U thor of his proſperity. | But gratitude is 
f ary Wot to be ſatisfied in this manner. If the 
action erſon to whom we owe many obliga- 
Which ons, is made happy without our affiſt+ 
d ch ce, though it pleaſes our love, it does 
t content our gratitude. Till we have 
rem compenſed him, till we ourſelves have 
eivel en inſtrumental in promoting his hap- 
to ness, we feel ourſelves ſtill loaded with 
Wat debt which his paſt ſervices have laid 
; been pon us. CC 

W The hatred and diſlike, in the ſame 
eg anner, which grow upon | habityal- difs 
ter Wpprobation, would often lead us to take 
ther malicious pleaſure in the misfortune 


4 


the man whoſe conduct IE character 


eithe cite ſo painful a paſſion. But though 
upohäke and hatred harden us againſt all 
ation mpathy, and ſometimes diſpoſe us even 
th tie rejoice at the diſtreſs of another, yet, 
e obs there is no reſentment in the caſe, if 
co. either we nor our friends have received 
nd 0888) great perſonal provocation, theſe 
; full ons would not naturally lead us to 
bout ih to be inſtrumental in bringing it 
tance out. Though we could fear no puniſh- 
c hunt in conſequence of our having had 
app) i L 0 
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: ſome hand in it, we would rather that 4 
ſhould happen by other means. To 
* the dominion of violent hatred 
d be-agreeable, perhaps, to hear, tl 
the wat whom he abhorred and deni 
was killed by ſome accident. But if hey 
the leaſt ſpark of juſtice, which, tho f 
paſſion is not very favourable to-virtugh 
might {till have, it would hurt him en 
ſively to have been himſelf, Even with 
deſign, the occaſion of this musfort 
Much more would the very thought 40 
Juntarily contributing to it ſhock: hink 
yond all meaſure. | He would 2 
horror even the imagination of ſo 
ble a deſign ; and if he could 1 ienaginli un 
elf capable of ſuch an enormity, hem ol 
begin to regard himſelf in the ſame ol 
[light in which he had conſidered: they 
ſon who was the object of his diſlike. 
it is quite otherwiſe with reſentment: 
the perſon who had done us ſome greatl 
jury, who had murdered. our father ori 
brother, for example, ſhould ſoon al 
"wards die of a fever, or even be-brougit 
the ſcaffold upon account of ſome d 
crime, tho' it might ſooth our 'hatrvi 


would not fully gratify our reſentm ö 
; Relel 


a. . / MRT and Devenrr. 17 
bt geſentment would prompt us to deſire, not 


0.0 J only that he ſhould be puniſhed, but that 
e ſhould be puniſhed by our means, and 
pon account of that particular injuty 


cl kich he had done to us. Reſentment tan- 
beuß or be fully gratified, unleſs the offender is 
0 ot only made to grieve in his turn, but to 
wi reve for that particular wrong which we 


aue ſuffered from him. He muſt be made 
Wo repent and be ſorry for this very action, 
What others, thro' fear of the like puniffi- 
nent, may be terrified from being guilty 
Ic the like offence. The natural gratifi- 
ation of this paſſion tends, of its own ac- 
eu ora, to produce all the political ends of 
nec uniſnment; the correction of the crimi- 
al and the example to the public. 

Gratitude and reſentment, therefore, are 
he ſentiments which moſt immediately 
d directly prompt to reward and to pu- 
en im. To us, therefore, he muſt appear to 
ecerve reward, who appears to be the pro- 
rer and approved object of gratitude; and 
n e to deſerve puniſhment, who 55 85 
01 BP: that of reſentment. 


L's: 1 Was 
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. I 
of the proper objects of grattul al 
| reſentment. | h 


O be the proper and b at 
either of gratitude or reſentmen 
can mean nothing but to be the object 
that gratitude, and of that reſentma 
which naturally ſeems proper, _ uY 
: proves of. | 
Blut theſe, as well as all the other pl 
ſions of human nature, ſeem proper al 
are approved of, when the heart of en 
_ impartial ſpectator intirely ſympathiſesmi 
them, when every indifferent by- ſtanderi 
tirely enters into, and goes along id 
them. 
He, therefore, appears to deſerve real 
who, to ſome perſon or perſons, is the 
tural object of a gratitude which every i 
man heart is diſpoſed to beat time to, 1 
thereby applaud : and he, on the oli 
hand, appears to deſerve puniſhment, vil 
in the ſame manner is to ſome perſon d 
perſons the natural object of a reſentmel _ 
which the breaſt of every reaſonable na_hlht" 
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Lady to adopt and ſympathiſe with. 
o eus, ſurely, that action muſt appear to 
eſerve reward, which every body who 
ons of it would wiſh to reward, and 
erefore delights to ſee rewarded: and that 
din muſt as ſurely appear to deſerve pu- 


iſnment, which every body who hears of 
tment ; it is angry with, and upon that account re- 
TY Wioices to ſee puniſhed. : 
ms = As we ſympathize with the joy of 


or companions when in proſperity, ſo we 
Woin with them in the complacency and ſa- 
isfaction with which they naturally regard 
whatever is the cauſe of their good for- 
une, We enter into the love and affec- 


* ion which they conceive for it, and begin 
derne love it too. We ſhould be ſorry for 
1 heir ſakes if it was deſtroyed, or even if 


It was placed at too great a diſtance from 


lm, and out of the reach of their care 
he od protection, tho' they ſhould: loſe no- 
ry h hing by its abſence except the pleaſure of 


, being it. If it is man who has thus been 
on the fortunate inſtrument of the happineſs of 
t, wid his brethren, this is till more peculiarly the 
aon u rcaſe. When we ſee one man aſſiſted, pro- 


tected, relieved by another, our ſympathy 
with the joy of the perſon who receives the 


wh benefit 


2 
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benefit ſerves only to animate our fellow. 


feeling with his gratitude towards him who 
beſtows it. When we look upon the 

ſon who is the cauſe of his pleaſure wid 
the eyes with which we imagine he muf 


look upon him, his benefactor ſeems k 


ſtand before us in the moſt engaging and 
amiable light. We readily therefore ſm. 
pathize with the grateful affection which 


he conceives for a perſon to whom he ha; 


been ſo much obliged; and conſequenty 
applaud the returns which he is diſpoſe 
to make for the good offices conferred up 
on him. As we intirely enter into the a 
fection from which theſe returns proc, 
they neceſſarily ſeem every way proper ani 
| ſuitable to their object. 

2. In the ſame manner, as we ſympr 
| thize with the ſorrow of our fellow-creatur 
whenever we ſee his diſtreſs, . ſo we liks 


wiſe enter into his abhorrence and av 


ſion for whatever has given occaſion to i 
Our heart, as it adopts and beats time i 
his grief, ſo is it likewiſe animated will 
that ſpirit by which he endeayours it 
drive away or deſtroy the cauſe of it. Ti 
indolent and paſſive fellow- feeling, N 
Which we accompany him in his ſuffering 
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low. readily gives way to that more vigorous 
who and active ſentiment by which we go along 
per, with him in the effort he makes, either to 
with WW: cpel them, or to gratify his averſion to 
mul hat has given occaſion to them. This is 
ns ain more peculiarly the caſe, when it is 
3 Ad man who has cauſed them; When we ſee 
cone man oppreſſed or injured by another, 
which the ſympathy which we feel with the diſ- 
e tes of the ſufferer ſeems to ſerve only to 
ently WW :nimate our fellow-feeling with his reſent- 
pole WW ment againſt the offender. We are rejoic- 
d cd to ſee him attack his adverſary in his 
ie ale WW turn, and are eager and ready to aſſiſt him 
Iceed, whenever he exerts himſelf for defence, or 
ra eren for vengeance within a certain degree. 

lf the injured ſhould periſh in the quarrel, 
mp we not only ſympathize with the real re- 
eaturs ſentment of his friends and relations, but 
le with the imaginary reſentment which in 
ae fancy we lend to the dead, who is no long- 
to ui cr capable of feeling that or any other hu- 
me u man ſentiment. But as we put ourſelves 
vun in his ſituation, as we enter, as it were, 
rs 00 


into his body, and in our imaginations, 


lu in fome meaſure, animate anew the de- 
„ VR formed and mangled carcaſe of the ſlain, 
We when we bring home in this manner his 
(6402) : 
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by an illuſive ſympathy with him. The 


— — 


. 
caſe to our own boſoms, we feel upon this E 
as upon many other occaſions, an emotion Ie : 
which the perſon principally. concerned j er! 


| 


incapable of feeling, and which yet we fel Wor 
mm 


ſympathetic tears which we ſhed for that Wi: f 


immenſe and irretrievable loſs, which in 
our fancy he appears to have ſuſtained 
ſeem to be but a ſmall part of the duy: 


which we owe him. The i injury which That 
he has ſuffered demands, we think, a prin co 
cipal part of our attention. We feel that be 
reſentment which we imagine he oughtt e. 
feel, and which he would feel, if in his call thi 
and lifeleſs body there remained any conſet di 
ouſneſs of what paſſes upon earth. His blood, ſor 
we think, calls aloud for vengeance. The v. ſot 
ry aſhes of the dead ſeem. to be diſturbed i hit 
the thought that his injuries are to paſs un 
venged. The horrors which are ſuppaſt * 
to haunt the bed of the murderer, tit bi 
| 56d which, ſuperſtition imagines, ri ow. 
rom their graves to demand vengeance up in 
on thoſe who brought them to an untime ve 
end, all take their origin from this nati- ay s 
ral ſympathy with the imaginary reſen: here 
ment of the ſlain. And with regard, be m. 
leaft, to this moſt. dreadful of all crimes, er ir 


natuſy 


"© 
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l, 
e 
jon e utility of puniſhment, has in this man- 


er ſtamped upon the human heart, in the 


mmediate and inftinCtive approbation of 
he ſacred and neceſſary law of retaliation. 


* CHAP. 10. 
vid Thi: where there is no approbation of the 
rin. conduct of the perſon who confers the 


that benefit, there is little ſympathy with the 
ht to ( gratitude of him who receives it: and 
coll that, on the contrary, where there is no 
nc diſapprobation of the motives of the per- 
ood, ſon who does the miſchief, there is no 
ew. ſort of ſympathy with the reſentment of 
d at him who ſuffers it, ; 4. 
pal T is to be obſerved, however, that, how 
„l beneficial ſoever on the one hand, or 
eo hurtful ſoever on the other, the actions 
e rr intentions of the perſon who acts may 
im are been to the perſon who is, if I may 
7 o, acted upon, yet if in the one caſe 
eſent- here appears to have been no propriety in 
d, Abe motives of the agent, if we cannot en- 
me er into the affections which influenced 


ongeſt and moſt indelible characters, an 


| his 
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134 Of MErtT and DEMERIT. Pert l. 
his conduct, we have little ſympathy wi 
the gratitude of the perſon who receing 
the Ae or if, in the other caſe, then 
appears to have been no impropriety in th 
motives of the agent, if, on the contrar, 
the affections which influenced his con 
duct are ſuch as we muſt neceſſarily enter 
into, we can have no ſort of ſympathy with 
the reſentment of the perſon who ſuffen 
Little gratitude ſeems due in the one cal; 
and all fort of reſentment ſeems unjuſt 
the other. The one action ſeems to mei 
Little reward, the other to deſerve no bs 
niſnment. 

1. Firſt, I ſay, That wherever v we cannd 
ſympathize with the affections of the age 
wherever there ſeems to be no propriety i 
the motives which influenced his condut 
we are leſs diſpoſed to enter into the g 
titude of the perſon who received the bens 
fit of his actions. A very ſmall retul 
ſeems due to that fooliſh and profuſe g 
neroſity which confers the greateſt beneii 
from the moſt trivial motives, and gives 
eſtate to a man merely becauſe his nan 
and ſirname happen to be the ſame wil 
thoſe of the giver. Such ſervices do n 


ſeem to demand any proportionable recol 


on, 
f - their 
degre 
as c 
ere 
ell. r 
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Wocnſe. Our contempt for the folly of the 
gent binders us from thoroughly entering 
no the gratitude of the perſon to whom 
e good office has been done. His bene- 
ctor ſeems unworthy of it. As when we 

ace ourſelves in the ſituation of the perſon 
f obliged, we feel that we could conceive no 


ter 
with 2M rreat reverence for ſuch a benefactor, we ea- 
Eg ily abſolve him from a great deal of that 


ubmiſſive veneration and eſteem which we 
Would think due to a more reſpectable cha- 
acter; and provided he always treats his 
eak friend with kindneſs and humanity, 
e are willing to excuſe him from many 


a ttentions and regards which we ſhould de- 
cen, and to a worthier patron, Thoſe Princes, 
ho have heaped, with the greateſt profu- 
duden, wealth, power, and honours, upon 


beir favourites, have ſeldom excited that 
egree of attachment to their perſons which 
as often been experienced by thoſe who 
eee more frugal of their favours. The 
enclell-natured, but injudicious prodigality, 
f James the Firſt of Great Britain ſeems 
nano have attached no body to his perſon; and 
e what Prince, notwithſtanding his ſocial and 
Warmleſs diſpoſition, appears to have lived 
reconend died without a friend. The whole gentry 
| and 
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and nobility of England expoſed their lin i 
and fortunes in the cauſe of his more fry 
gal and diſtinguiſhing ſon, notwithſtand 
ing the coldneſs and diſtant ſeverity of hu 
ordinary deportment. i 1 
2. Secondly, I ſay, That whom th 
conduct of the agent appears to have hem 
intirely directed by motives and affection 
which we thoroughly enter into and ap 
prove of, we can have no ſort of ſympath 
with the reſentment of the ſufferer, hoy 
great ſoevet the miſchief which may han 
been done to him. When two peopk 
quarrel, if we take part with, and intirh 
adopt the reſentment of one of them, iti 
impoſſible that we ſhould enter into that d 
the other. Our ſympathy with the perſa 
whoſe motives we go along with, and whon 
therefore we look upon as in the right, ca» 
not but harden us againſt all fellow-fecln 
with the other, whom we neceſſarily »W..-;i; 
gard as in the wrong. Whatever this nere! 
therefore, may have ſuffered, while it aufe 
more than what we ourſelves ſhould lac: | 
wiſhed him to ſuffer, while it is no mos; 
than what our own ſympathetic indign 1.1. 
tion would have prompted us to infial long 
upon him, it cannot either diſpleaſe or N Naced 


oke us. When an inhuman murderer is 
; brought to the ſcaffold, tho we have ſome 
; ompaſſion for his miſery, we can have no 
Hirt of fellow- feeling with his reſentment, 
WE hc ſhould be ſo abſurd as to expreſs any 


he natural tendency of their juſt indig- 
ation againſt ſo vile a criminal is indeed 
he moſt fatal and ruinous to him. But it 
s impoſſible that we ſhould be diſpleaſed 
ith the tendency of a ſentiment, which, 


| ye feel that we cannot avoid adopting. 


CH . Av: rot 
ccapitulation of the foregoing chapters. 


| E do not, therefore, thoroughly 
g and heartily ſympathize with the 
ratitude of one man towards another, 
eerely becauſe this other has been the 


een the cauſe of it from motives which we 


opt the principles of the agent, and go 
Wong with all the affections which influ- 
ed his conduct, before it can intirely 

| ſympathize 


hen we bring the caſe home to ourſelves, 
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Win cither his proſecutor or his judge. 


— 


auſe of his good fortune, unleſs he has 


Irtirely go along with. Our heart muſt. 
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1ymp: thize with, and beat time to, the g 
titude of the perſon who has been benefa 
by his actions. If in the conduct of th 


benefactor there appears to have been wy 


propriety, how beneficial ſoever its effect 
it does not ſeem to demand, or neceſlarh 


to require, any Proportionable recon 


Pence. 

But when to the Weiden rendenty of 
the action 1s joined the propriety of th 
affection from which it proceeds, when w 
intirely ſympathize and go along with th 
"motives of the agent, the love which w 
conceive for him upon his own accout 
enhances and enlivens our fellow - feel 


with the gratitude of thoſe who owe thii 
Proſperity to his. good conduct, His at 
tions ſeem then to demand, and, if I my 
Gy ſo, to call aloud for a proportion 
xecompenſe. We then intirely enter int 
that gratitude which prompts to beſto 
The benefactor ſeems then to be the Prope 
ohject of reward, when we thus intim 
_ ſympathize with, and approve of, that ſer 
timent which prompts to reward hig 
When we approve of, and go along vi 
the affection from which the action p 


Searls, we muſt neceſſarily approve 9 th 
acl 
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action, and regard the perſon towards 
hom it is directed as its proper and. ſuits 
able object. 

2 In the ſame manner, we cannot at al 
ſympathize with the reſentment of one man 
gainſt another, merely becauſe this other 
as been the cauſe of his misfortune, un- 
leſs he has been the cauſe of it from mo- 
ives which we cannot enter into. Before 
we can adopt the reſentment of the ſufferer, 
we muſt diſapprove of the motives of the 


al We 
bent, and feel that our heart renounces all 
+ will) npathy with the affections which influ- 


nced his conduct. If there appears to 


COU 

ling 2v© been no impropriety in theſe, how fa- 
ther ral ſoever the tendency of the action which 
8 1 proceeds from them to thoſe againſt whom 


t is directed, it does not ſeem to deſerve 


In 

* any puniſhment, or to be the proper W 
inf any reſentment. 

your But when to the hurtfulneſs of the action 


s joined the impropriety of the affection 
rom whence it proceeds, when our heart 
gjects with abhorrence all fellow-feeling 
th the motives of the agent, we- then 

eartily and intirely ſympathize with the 
Welentment of the ſufferer. Such actions 
Wm then to deſerve, and, if I may ſay ſo, 


. de 
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to call aloud for, a proportionable Puniſh 


ment; and we intirely enter into, and the 


by approve of, that reſentment, wh 


prompts to inflict it. The offender neceſ 


ſarily ſeems then to be the proper object q 
puniſhment, when we thus intirely ſympa 


thize with, and thereby approve. of, thi 


ſentiment which prompts to puniſh; 1 


this caſe too, when we approve, and g 
along with, the affection from which the 


action proceeds, we muſt neceſſarily. ap 


prove of the action, and regard the peri 


againſt whom it is directed, as its an 
hw ſuitable Object, 


CHAP. V. 


he 2 of the ſenſe of merit ad * 


merit. 


LY \ S our e therefore, of 12 


priety of conduct ariſes from whi 


1 hall call a direct ſympathy with the all 
tions and motives of the perſon who acts, 
our ſenſe of its merit ariſes from what 11a 
- call an indirect {ympathy with the grill 
tude of the perſon who 1 Is, if I may a: 
_ acted upon. 


ke 
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As we cannot indeed enter thoroughly 
nto the gratitude of the perſon who re- 
eives the benefit, unleſs we beforehand 
prove of the motives of the benefactor, 
Wo, upon this account, the ſenſe of merit 
ens to be a compounded ſentiment, and 
be made up of two diſtin& emotions; a 
ret ſympathy with the ſentiments of 
e agent, and an indirect ſympathy with 
Wh gratitude of thoſe who receive 1e bene 
Wit of his actions. „ 
We may, upon many different occa- 
ons, plainly diſtinguiſh thoſe two differ- 
t emotions combining and uniting toge- 
er in our ſenſe of the good deſert of 4 
articular character or action. When we 
ad in hiſtory concerning actions of pro- 
err and beneficent greatneſs of mind, how 
gerly do we enter into ſuch deſigns? How 
och are we animated by that high-ſpi- 
ed generoſity which directs them? How 
en are we for their ſucceſs? How grieved at 
ar diſappointment? In imagination we 
come the very perſon whole actions are 
Pyreſented to us: we tranſport ourſelves . 
fancy to the ſcenes of thoſe diſtant and 
| - prgotten adventures, and imagine our= 
ess acting the part of a Scipio or a Ca- 
F millas, 


7 : 1318 
1 


them, and making the perſon who pg 


162 & what aid Drin. Pat 3 
millus, a Timoleon or an Ariſtides. 3 
far our ſentiments are founded upon 
direct ſympathy with the perſon who a 
Nor is the indirect ſympathy with thai 
who receive the benefit of ſuch actions A 
ſenſibly felt. Whenever we place ourſchy 
in the ſituation of theſe laſt, with wh 
warm and affectionate fellow-feeling dow 
enter into their gratitude towards that 

who ſerved them ſo eſſentially ? Wen 
brace, as it were, their benefactor ali 
with them. Our heart readily fympath 
zes with the higheſt tranſports of ther 
grateful affection. No honours, no wlll 
wards, we think, can be too great for u eart 
to beſtow upon him. When they mr 
this proper return for his ſervices," 
heartily applaud and go along with thenj 
but are ſhocked beyond all meaſure, if 
their conduct they appear to have lit 
ſenſe of the obligations conferred ud 
them. Our whole ſenſe, in ſhort, oft 
merit and good defert of ſuch actions oi 
the propriety and fitneſs of recompenlin 
WO ccaſi 
iffere 
ogeth 
dartic 


formed them rejoice in his turn, ag 
from the ſympathetic emotions of gra] 


tude and love, with CRY when we bra 
hom 


| ) 
an. 0 Mezir and DrMERF 163 
; ome to our on breaſts the ſituation of 
hoſe principally concerned, we feel our- 
elves naturally tranſported towards the 
an who could act with fuch er and 
2a beneficence; 

In the ſame ner as our Hinds of 
4 1 impropriety of conduct ariſes from a 
ant of ſympathy, ar from a direct anti- 
Wathy to the affections and motives of the 
ent, ſo our ſenſe of its demerit ariſes from 
hat I ſhall here too call an indirect ſym- 
athy with the reſentment of the ſufferer; 
4; we cannot indeed enter into the 


eſeentment of the ſufferer, unleſs our 
eart before-hand diſapproves the motives 
Wt the agent, and renounces all fellow- 
eeling with them; ſo upon this account the 
se of demerit, as well as that of merit, 
ems to be a compounded ſentiment, and 
Wo be made up of two diſtinct emotions; 
(direct antipathy to the ſentiments of the 
Went, and an indirect ſympathy with the 
eſentment of the ſufferer; 
We may here too, upon many different 
cäæaſoons, plainly diſtinguiſh thoſe two 
ifferent emotions combining and uniting 
ogether in our ſenſe of the ill deſert of a 
articular character or action. When we 


3 read 
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read in hiſtory concerning the pertidy a 


dered, or betrayed, what indignation d grie 


more lively, than our fellow- feeling wit 


and the idea of their diſtreſs ſerves ont 


into all their ſchemes of vengeance, ao 


| od «3 


”» 


cruelty of a Borgia or a Nero, our heat 
riſes up againſt the deteſtable ſentimem 
which influenced their conduct, and g; 
nounces with horror and abomination of 
fellow- feeling with ſuch execrable mot 
So far our ſentiments are founded yp 
the direct antipathy to the affections. 


Wa: 
the agent : and the indirect ſympathy with wh! 
the reſentment of the ſufferers is ſtill mu tali. 
ſenſibly felt. When we bring home no 
ourſelves the ſituation of the perſon: whan WiWttn 
thoſe ſcourges of mankind inſulted, mas whe 


we not feel againſt ſuch inſolent and inh 
man oppreſſors of the earth? Our fy 
pathy with the unavoidable diſtreſs of tix 
innocent ſufferers is not more real n« 


their juſt and natural reſentment, Tit 
former ſentiment only heightens the lat 


inflame and blow up our animoſity again an 
thoſe who occaſioned it. When we tin biin 


of the anguiſh of the ſufferers, we u en 


part with them more earneſtly againſt timer 
oppreſſors; we enter with more cage 


el 
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| ome: . 
el ourſelves every moment wreaking, in 


nagination, upon ſuch violators of the 
laws of ſociety, that puniſnment which 


to their crimes. Our ſenſe of the horror 


n li | 
tand dreadful atrocity of ſuch conduct, the 


: Was properly puniſhed, the indignation 
which we feel when it eſcapes this due re- 
allation, our whole ſenſe and feeling; in 


von atneſs of inflicting evil upon the perſon 
mi ho is guilty of ie, and of making him 
n rrieve in his turn, ariſes from the ſympa- 
ino hetic indignation which naturally boils up 
un the breaſt of the ſpectator, whenever he 
of te choroughly brings home to himſelf the caſe 
1 nd of the ſufferer *. 


To afcribe in this manner our natural ſenſe of the 
A deſert of human actions to a ſympathy with the re- 
entment of the ſufferer, may ſeem, to the greater part 
P people, to be a degradation of that ſentiment, Re- 
entment is commonly regarded as ſo odious a paſſion, 
b that they will be apt to think it impoſſible that ſo laudable 


in any reſpe& be founded upon it. They will be 
more willing, perhaps, to admit that our ſenſe of the 


them; becauſe gratitude, as well as all the other bene= 


M 3 W 


ur ſympathetic indignation tells us is due | 


ielight which we take in hearing that it 


ort, of its ill deſert, of the propriety and 


a principle, as the ſenſe of the ill deſert of vice, ſhould: 


merit of good actions is founded upon a ſympathy with 
the gratitude of the perſons who receive the benefit of 


volent paſſions, is regarded as an amiable — : 
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which can take nothing from the worth of whatever j is 
founded upon it. Gratitude and reſentment, howeyer, 
are in every reſpect, it is evident, counterparts of one 


another; and if our ſenſe of merit ariſes from a ſympa- 


thy with the one, our ſenſe of demerit can ſcarce miſs 


to proceed from a fellow-feeling with the other. 


Let it be conſidered too that reſentment, tho?, 12 the 


degrees in which we too often ſee it, the moſt e 
perhaps, of all the paſſions, is not diſapproved of when 
roperly humbled and intirely brought down to the /e 
Mes "of the ſympathetic indignation of the 5 
When we, who are the byſtanders, feel that our own 
animoſity intirely correſponds with that of the ſufferer, 
when the reſentment of this laſt does not in any.reſpe& 


go beyond our own, when no word, no geſture, eſcapes 


him that denotes an emotion more violent than what 
we can keep time to, and when he never aims at inflid- 
ing any puniſhment beyond what we ſhould rejoice to 
ſee inflicted, or what we ourſelves would upon his ac- 
count even deſire to be the inſtruments of inflicting, it 
is impoſſible, that we ſhould not intirely approve of his 


| ſentiments. Our own emotion in this caſe muſt, in our 


eyes, undoubtedly juſtify his. And as experience teach- 
es us how much the greater part of mankind are inca- 
pable of his moderation, and how great an effort muſt 
be made in qrder to bring down the rude and undiſci- 
plined impulſe of reſentment to this ſuitable temper, we 
cannot avoid conceiving a confiderable degree of efteem 
and admiration for one who appears capable of exerting 
fo much ſelf-command over one of the moſt ungovern- 
able paſſions of his nature, When indeed the animoſity 
of the ſufferer exceeds, as it almoſt always does, what 
we can go along with, as we cannot enter into it, we 

neceſſarily diſapprove of it. We even diſapprove of it 
more than we ſhould of an equal exceſs of almoſt any 
other paſſion derived from the imagination. And this 
too violent reſentment, inſtead of carrying us along 
with it, becomes itſelf the object of our reſentment 
and indignation. We enter into the oppoſite relent- 


ment of | the perſon who is the * of this unjuſt emo- 
tion, 
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tion, and who is, in danger of ſuffering from it. Re” 
venge, therefore, the excels of reſentment, appears to be 
the moſt deteſtable of all the paſſions, and 'is the object 
of the horror and indignation of every body. And as 
in the way in which this paſſion commonly diſcovers it- 
ſelf among mankind, it is exceſſive a hundred times for 
once that it is moderate, we are very apt to conſider it 
as a together odious and deteſtable, becauſe in its moſt 
ordinary appearances it is ſo. Nature, however, even 
in the preſent depraved ſtate of mankind, does not ſeem 
to have dealt ſo unkindly with us, as to have endowed 
vs with any principle which is wholly and in every re- 
ſpe&t evil, or which, in no degree and in no direction, 
can be the proper object of praiſe and approbation. 
Upon ſome occaſions we are ſenſible that this paſſion, 
which is generally too ſtrong, may likewiſe be too 
weak. We ſometimes complain that a particular perſon 
ſhows too little ſpirit, and has too little ſenſe of the in- 
juries that have been done to him; and we are as read 
to deſpiſe him for the defect, as to hate him for the ex- 
ceſs of this paſſion, | Mo 

The inſpired writers would not ſurely have talked ſo 
frequently or ſo ſtrongly of the wrath and anger of 
God, if they bad regarded every degree of thoſe paſsions 
as vicious and evil, even in ſo weak and imperfeR a 
creature as man. Ws | 

Let it be conſidered too, that the preſent inquiry is 
not concerning a matter of right, if I may ſay fo, but 
concerning a matter of fact. We are not at preſent ex- 
amining upon what principles a perfe& being would ap- 
prove of the puniſhment of bad actions; but upon 
what principles ſo weak and imperfect a creature as man 
actually and in fact approves of it. The principles 
which I have juſt now mentioned, it is evident, have a 
very great effect upon his ſentiments; and it ſeems 
wiſely ordered that it ſhould be ſo. The very exiſtence 


of ſociety requires that unmerĩted and unprovoked ma- 


lice ſhould be reſtrained by proper puniſhments ; and 


conſequently, that to inflict thoſe puniſhments ſhould 


be regarded as a proper and laudable action. Though 
| e man, 
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man, therefore, be naturally endowed with a deſite at 
the welfare and preſervation of ſociety, yet the author 
of nature has not intruſted it to his reaſon to find-out 
that a certain application of puniſhments is the p 
means of attaining this end; but has endowed hin 
with an immediate and inſtinctive approbation of chat 
very application which is moſt proper to attain it. The 
ceconomy of nature is in this reſpect exactly of a piece 
with what it is upon _ other occaſions. With re- 
gard to all thoſe ends which, upon account of their pe- 
culiar importance, may be regarded, if ſuch an expreſ- 
ſion is allowable, as the favourite ends of nature, ſhe 
Has conſtantly in this manner not only endowed man- 
kind with an appetite for the end which ſhe propoſe; 
but likewiſe 1 an appetite for the means by which 
alone this end can be brought about, for their own 
ſakes, and independent of their tendency to produce it, 
Thus ſelf- preſervation, and the propagation of the ſpe- 
cies, are the great ends which nature ſeems to have pro- 
poſed in the formation of all animals. Mankind: are 
endowed with a deſire of thoſe ends, and an averſion to 
the contrary ; with a love of life, and a dread of diflo- 
lution ; with a deſire of the continyance and perpetuity 
of the ſpecies, and with an averſion to the thoughts of 
its intire extinction. But tho* we are in this manner 
endowed with a very ſtrong deſire of thoſe ends, it has 
not been intruſted to the flow and uncertain determina- 
tions of our reaſon, to find out the proper means of 
bringing them about. Nature has directed us to the 
greater part of theſe by original and immediate inſtinds, 
— 25 thirſt, the paſſion which unites the two ſexes, 
the love of pleaſure, and the dread of pain, prompt us 
to apply thoſe means for their own ſakes, and without 
any conſideration of their tendency to thoſe beneficent 
ends which the great director of nature intended ty 
produce by them. TY 
' Before I conclude this note, I muſt take notice of 2 
difference between the approbation of propriety and that 
of merit or beneficence, Before we approve of tl 
ſentiments of any perſon as proper and ſuitable to their 
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objects, we muſt not only be affected in the ſame man- 


ner as he is, but we muſt perceive this harmony and 
correſpondence of ſentiments between him and our- 


ſelves. Thus, tho' upon hearing of a misfortune that 


had befallen my friend; I ſhould conceive preciſely that 


degree of concern which he gives way to; yet till I am 


informed of the manner in which he behaves, till I per- 


ceive the harmony between his emotions and mine, I 


cannot be ſaid to approve of the ſentiments which in- 
fluence his behaviour. The approbation of propri 

therefore requires, not only that we ſhould intirely ſym- 
pathize with the perſon who acts, hut that we ſhould 
perceive this perfect concord between his ſentiments and 
our own. On the contrary, when I hear of a benefit 


that has been beſtowed upon another perſon, let him 


who has received it be affected in what manner he 
pleaſes, if, by bringing his caſe home to myſelf, I feel 
gratitude ariſe in my own breaſt, I neceſſarily approve 
of the conduct of his benefactor, and regard it as me- 
ritorious, and the proper object of reward, Whether 
the perſon who has received the benefit conceives grati- 
tude or not, cannot, it is evident, in any degree alter 


our ſentiments with regard to the merit of him who has 


beſtowed it. No actual correſpondence of ſentiments, 
therefore, is here required. It is ſufficient that, if he 
was grateful, they would correſpond ; and our ſenſe of 
merit is often founded upon one of thoſe illuſive ſympa- 
thies, by which, when we bring home to ourſelyes the 
caſe of another, we are often affected in a manner in 


which the perſon principally concerned is incapable of 


being affected. There is a ſimilar difference between 
our d ſapprobation of demerit, and that of impro- 
priety, e N 
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SECTION u. 


Of juſtice and Parke 1 


[] 


CHAP. L 
| Compariſon of thoſe two virtues... 


CTIONS of a beneficent tendene 
A which proceed from proper motive 
ſeem alone to require reward; : becauſe 
ſuch alone are the approved objects of 
gratitude, or excite the ſympathetic grati- 
tude of the ſpectator. 

Actions of a hurtful tendency, which 
proceed from improper motives, ſeem 
alone to deſerve puniſhment; becauk 
ſuch alone are the approved objects of re- 


ſentment, or excite the ſympathetic reſent. 


ment of the ſpectator. | 
Beneficence is always free, it cannot be 
extorted by force, the meer want of it ex- 
poſes to no puniſhment : becauſe the meer 
want of beneficence tends to do no real 
poſitive evil, It may difappoint of the 
good which might reaſonably have been 
expected, and upon that account it may 
| juſtly 
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juſtly excite diſlike and diſapprobation: it 
cannot, however, provoke any reſentment 


which mankind will go along with. The 


man who does not recompence his bene; 
factor, when he has it in his power, and 
when his benefactor needs his aſſiſtance, 
is, no doubt, guilty of the blackeſt in- 
gratitude. The heart of every impartial 
ſpectator rejects all fellow-feeling with the 
ſelfiſnneſs of his motives, and he is the pro- 
per object of the higheſt ee e 
But {till he does no poſiive hurt to any body; 
he only does not do that good which in pro- 
priety he ought to have done. He is the ob- 
ect of hatred, a paſſion which is naturally 
excited by impropriety of ſentiment and 
behaviour; not of reſentment, a paſſion 
which is never properly called forth but 
by actions which tend to do real and poſi- 
tive hurt to ſome particular perſons. His 


want of gratitude, therefore, cannot be 
puniſhed. To oblige him by force to per- 


form what ingratitude he ought to per- 
form, and what every impartial ſpectator 
would approve of him for performing, 


would, if poſſible, be ſtill more impr oper 


than his neglecting to perform it, His 
benefactor would diſhonour himſelf if he 
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172 Of MRI and DeverrT. Partly, 
attempted by violence to conſtrain him to 
efafitide, and it would be impertinent 
for any third perſon, who was not the 
ſuperior of either, to intezmeddle. But of 
all the duties of beneficence, thoſe which 
gratitude recommends to us approach near. 
eſt to what is called a perfect and compleat 
obligation. What friendſhip, what gene. 
roſity, what charity, would Prompt us to 
do with univerſal approbation, is ſtill more 
free, and can till leſs be extorted by force 
than the duties of gratitude. We talk of 
the debt of gratitade,. not of charity, or 
generoſity, nor even of friendfhip, when 
friendſhip is meer eſteem, and has not been 
enhanced and complicated Wann ann 
for good offices. 

Reſentment ſeems to have ben given 
us by nature for defence, and for defence 
only. It is the ſafeguard of juſtice and 
the ſecurity of innocence. It prompts us 
to beat off the miſchief which is attempted 
to be done to us, and to retaliate that which 
is already done; that the offender may be 
made to repent of his injuſtice; and that 
others, through fear of the like puniſhment, 
may be terrified from being guilty of the 
like offence. It muſt be reſerved _ 
| or 
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for theſe purpoſes, nor can the ſpectator 


1 ever go along with it when it is exerted for 
the any other. But the meer want of the be- 
{of neficent virtues, though it may diſappoint 
ich us of the good which might reaſonably be 
ar- expected, neither does, nor attempts to do, 
leat any miſchief from whch we can have oc- 
ne- caſion to defend ourſelves. | : 
e There is, however, another virtue, of 
or which the obſervance is not left to the 
wee freedom of our own wills, which may be 
f extorted by force, and of which the viola- 
or tion expoſes to reſentment, and conſequent- 
hen ly to puniſhment. This virtue is Juſtice : 
een the violation of juſtice 1s injury: it does 
ude real and poſitive hurt to ſome particular 
Fro perſons, from motives which are naturally 
wen diſapproved of. It is, therefore, the pro- 
nce per object of reſentment, and of puniſnh- 
and ment, which is the natural conſequence of 
$ us WH reſentment. As mankind go along with, 
pted Wl and approve of, the violence employed to 
wich WI avenge the hurt which is done by injuſtice, 
y be lo they much more go along with, and ap- 
that Wl Prove of, that which is employed to pre- 
ent, vent and beat off the injury, and to re- 
the train the offender from hurting his neigh- 
fore MW bours. The perſon himſelf who meditates 


an 
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an injuſtice is ſenſible of this, and feels that 
force may, with the utmoſt propriety, be 
made uſe of both by the perſon whom he 
about to injure, and by others, either'to 
obſtruct the execution of his crime, or to 
puniſh him when he has executed it. And 
upon this is founded that remarkable dif. 
tinction between juſtice and all the other 
ſocial virtues, which has of late been par- 
ticularly inſiſted upon by an author of 
very great and original genius, that vt 
feel ourſelves to be under a ſtricter obliga- 
tion to act according to juſtice, than nor 
agreeably to friendſhip, charity, or gene · Wl trao 
roſity; that the practice of theſe Taſt men« lf prop 
tioned virtues ſeems to be left in ſome 
meaſure to our own choice, but that, ſome- 
| how or other, we feel ourſelves to bem i 
_ peculiar manner tyed, bound, and-obliged 


to the obſervation of juſtice. We feel, that Ev 
is to ſay, that force may, with the utmoſt Wi neſs 
propriety, and with the approbation of all WM amor 
mankind, be made uſe of to conſtrain us equal 
to obſerve the rules of the one, but not to Ml teced, 
follow the precepts of the other. nent, 
We muſt always, however, carefully WW defen, 
diſtinguiſh what is only blameable, or the I cert 
proper object of — from what WW which 


force 


7 
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force may be employed either topunith or to 
prevent. That ſeems blameable which falls 
ſhort of that ordinary degree of proper be- 
neficence which experience teaches us to 
expect of every body; and on the contrary, 
that ſeems praiſe-worthy which goes beyond 
it. The ordinary degree itſelf ſeems neither 
blameable nor praiſe-worthy. A father, a 
ſon, a brother, who behaves to the correſ- 
pondent relation neither better nor worſe 
than the greater part of men commonly 
do, ſeems properly to deſerve neither praiſe 
nor blame. He who ſurpriſes us by ex- 
traordinary and unexpected, though till 
proper, and ſuitable kindneſs, or on the 
contrary, by extraordinary and unexpected, 
as well as unſuitable unkindneſs, ſeems 
praiſe-worthy in the one caſe, and blame+ 
able in the other. FR 
Even the moſt ordinary degree of kind- 
nels or beneficence, however, cannot, 
among equals, be extorted by force. Among 
equals each individual is naturally, and an- 

tecedent to the inſtitution of civil govern- 
ment, regarded as having a right both to 
defend himſelf from injuries, and to exact 
a certain degree of puniſhment for thoſe 
which have been done to him. Every ge- 
1 nerous 


' 
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nerous ſpectator not only approves, of bis 
conduct when he does this, but enters % 
far into his ſentiments as often to he will. 
ing to aſſiſt him. When one man attacks, 
or robs, or attempts to murder another, all 
the neighbours take the alarm, -and think 
that they do right when they run, either to 
revenge the perſon who has been injured, ot 
to defend him who is in danger of being io, 
But when a father fails in the ordinary 
degree of parental affection towards à ſonz 
when a ſon ſeems to want that filial reve- WM (119 
tence which might be expected to his father; ingt 
when brothers are without the uſual de. WI but « 

ree of brotherly affection ; when A. man mon 

uts his. breaft againſt cotnpaſſion, and WM pline 
refuſes to relieve the miſery of his fellow. and 
creatures, when he can with the greateſt WM there 
eaſe; in all theſe caſes, though every body WM injur 
blames the conduct, nobody imagines that WI man: 
thoſe who might have reaſon, perhaps, to Ml gree. 
expect more kindneſs, have any right to Wl is me 
extort it by force. The ſufferer can on to hi. 
complain, and the ſpectator can intermeddle ¶ out a 
no other way than by advice and perſua- Wl able i 
ſion. Upon all ſuch occaſions. for equals I be co 
to uſe force againſt one another, would f i» an 
be mitte 


7 
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be thought the higheſt en of ene 


and preſumption. 


A ſuperior may, indeed, lenser in : 
univerſal approbation, — thoſe under 
this reſpect, 

with a certain degree of propriety to one 


his juriſciction to behave, 


another. The laws of all civilized nations 


oblige parents to maintain their children, 


and children to maintain their parents, 


and impoſe upon men many other duties 
of beneficence. The civil magiſtrate is en- 
truſted with the power not only of preſerv- 


ing the public peace by reſtraining injuſtice, 
but of promoting the proſperity of the com- 
monwealth, by eſtabliſhing good diſci- 


| pline, and by diſcouraging every ſort of vice 


and impropriety; he may preſcribe rules, 
therefore, which not only prohibit mutual 


injuries among fellow-citizens, but com- 
mand mutual good offices to a certain de- 


gree. When the ſovereign commands what 
ij meerly indifferent, and what antecedent 


to his orders might have been omitted with- 


out any blame, it becomes not only blame- 
able but puniſhable to diſobey him. When 
he commands, therefore, what, antecedent. 
to any ſuch order, could not have been o- 


mtted without the greateſt blame, it ſurely 
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becomes much more puniſhable to be want. 
ing in obedience. Of all the duties of a law. 
giver, however, this, perhaps, is What it 
requires the greateſt delicacy and reſerve to 
execute with propriety and judgment. Ty 
neglect it altogether expoſes the common- 
wealth to many groſs diſorders and ſhock- 
ing enormities, and to puſh it too far i; 
deſtructive of all liberty, ſreuritgan and 
- jultics. -:. 221001 00 
Though the meer want of beneficenc 
ſeems to merit no puniſhment from-equals, 
the greater exertions of. that virtue appear 
to deſerve the higheſt reward. By being 
productive of the greateſt good, they 
are the natural and approved objects 
of the livelieſt gratitude. Though the 
breach of juſtice, on the contrary, expoſes 
to puniſhment, the obſervation of the rules 
of that virtue ſeems ſcarce to deſerve. any 
reward, There is, no doubt, a propriety 
in the practice of juſtice, and it meꝛrits 
upon that account, all the approbation 
which is due to propriety. But as it doc 
no real poſitive good, it is entitled to ver) 
little gratitude. Meer juſtice is, upon 
moſt occaſions, but a negative virtue, 


only: hinders us from. hurting our neigh- 
bour. 
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bour. The man who barely abſtains from 
violating either the perſon, or the eſtate, 
or the reputation of his neighbours, has 
ſurely very little poſitive merit. He ful- 
fils, however, all the rules of what is pe- 
culiarly called juſtice, and does every thing 
which his equals can with propriety force 
him to do, or which they can puniſh him 
for not doing. We may often fulfil all 
the rules of juſtice by ſitting ſtill and doing 


| nothing. 8 f 


As every man doth, ſo ſhall it be done 
to him, and retaliation ſeems to be the 
great law which is dictated to us by 
nature, Beneficence and generoſity we 
think due to the generous and benificent. 
Thoſe whoſe hearts never open to the feel- 
ings of humanity, ſhould, we think, be ſhut 
out, in the ſame manner, from the affec- 
tions of all their fellow-creatures, and be 
allowed to live in the midſt of ſociety, as 
in a great defart where there is no-body 
to care for them, or to enquire after them. 
The violator of the laws of juſtice ought 
to be made to feel himſelf that evil which 
he has done to another; and fince no re- 
gard to the ſufferings of his brethren is 
capable of reſtraining him, he ought to 
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be over- a wed by the fear of his n. The 


man who is barely innocent, who only ob- 


ſerves the laws of juſtice with regard to 
others; and meerly abſtains from hurting 
his neighbours, can merit only that hi 
neighbours in their turn ſhould, reſpet} 
his \ innocence, and that the ſame laws 
ſhould be religiouſly obſerved with regard 


4 


to him. 1 an 


Vas FRF 
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CH P. II. | A 


Of the ſenſe of juſtice, of remorſe, and of 
the conſciouſneſs of merit. 

$7 IE | „ ie 
F HERE can be no proper mative fo 
hurting our neighbour, there can be 
no incitement to do evil to another, Which 
mankind will go along with, except juſt in- 
dignation for evil which that other has done 
to us. To diſturb his happineſs merh 
becauſe it ſtands in the way of our owl, 
to take from him what is of real ule, to 
him meerly becauſe it may be of equal or 
of more uſe to us, or to indulge, in th 
manner, at the expence of other people, 
the natural preference which every, man 
has for his own happineſs above that” 
Other 
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other people is what no impartial ſpecta- 
tor can go along with. Every man, is no 
doubt, by nature firſt, and principally re- 
commended to his own care; and as he is 


fitter to take care of himſelf than of any 


other perſon, it is fit and right that it 
ſhould be ſo. Every man, therefore, is 
much more deeply intereſted in whatever 
immediately concerns himſelf, - than in 
what concerns any other man: and to 
hear, perhaps, of the death of another 
perſon, with whom we have no particular 
connection, will give us leſs concern, will 
ſpoil our ſtomach, or break our reſt much 
leſs than a very inſignificant diſaſter which 
has befallen ourſelves. But tho' the ruin 
of our neighbour may affect us much leſs 


than a very ſmall misfortune of our own, 


we muſt not ruin him to prevent that ſmall 
misfortune, nor even to prevent our own 
ruin. We muſt, here, as in all other caſes, 
view ourſelves not ſo much according to 
that light in which we may naturally appear 
to ourſelves, as according to that in which 
we naturally appear to others. Tho every 
man may, according to the proverb, be 
the whole world to himſelf, to the reſt of 
mankind he is a moſt inſignificant part of 
"Is a | | it, 
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; with more earneſt aſſiduity, his own happ'- 


it. Tho his own happineſs may be of ne 
Brit importance to him than that of al fa 
the world beſides, to every other perſon; fi 
is of no more conſequencè than that of any hi 
other man. Tho it may be true, therefor, ar 
that every individual, in his own breaſt ha. ca 
turally prefers himſelf to all mankind, yet m 
he dares not look mankind in the face, an tit 
avow that he acts according to this princi do 
ple. He feels that in this preference they lp 
can never go along with him, and that lat 
how natural ſoever it may be to him, i mi 
muſt always appear exceſſive and extrava. ſpe 
gant to them, When he views hitn{@fin mt 
the light 1 in which he is conſcious that others fel 
will view him, he ſees that to them he i: alo 
but one of the multitude in no reſpect bet. hin 
ter than any other in it. If he would adt Wit 
ſo as that the impartial ſpectator may en- ed, 
ter into the principles of his conduct, which the 
is what of all things he has the greateſt libl 
deſire to do, he muſt, upon this, as upon lent 
all other occaſions, humble the arrogance lide 
of his ſelf- love, and bring it down to ſome- A 
thing which other men can go along with. evi] 
They will indulge it fo far as to allow him ſuffe 
to be more anxious about, and to purſue rag 


nels 
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neſs than that of any other perſon. Thus 
far, whenever they place themſelves in his 
fituation, they will readily go along with 
him. In the race for wealth, and honours, 
and preferments, he may run as hard as he 
can, and ſtrain every nerve and every 
muſcle, in order to qutſtrip all his compe- 
titors. But if he ſhould ond zul or throw | 
down any of them, the indulgence of the 
ſpectators is entirely at an end. It is a vio- 
lation of fair play, which they cannot ad- 
mit of. This man 1s to them, in every re- 
ſpect, as good as' he: they do not enter 
into that ſelf- love by which he prefers him- 
ſelf ſo much to this other, and cannot go 
along with the motive from which he hurt 
him. They readily, therefore, ſympathize 
with the natural reſentment of the injur- 
ed, and the offender becomes the object of 
their hatred and indignation. He is ſen- 
ſible that he becomes ſo, and feels that thoſe 
ſentiments are ready to burſt out from all 
lides againſt him. 

As the greater and mor 6 irreparable the 
evil that is done, the reſentment of the 
ſufferers runs naturally the higher, ſo does 
likewiſe the ſympathetic indignation of the 
ſpectator, as well as the ſenſe of guilt in the 
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agent. Death is the greateſt/evil:whichions 


man can inflict upon another, and excites 


the higheſt degree of reſentment in thoſe 
who are immediately connected with the 


ſlain. Murder, therefore, is the moſt 


atrocious of all crimes which affect indivi. 


duais only, in the fight both of mankind, 


and of the perſon: who has committed it 
To be deprived of that which we are poſ- 


ſeſſed of, is a greater evil than to be diſap. 


pointed of what we have only the expecta. 
tion. Breach of property, therefore, theſt 
and robbery, which take from us what we 


are poſſeſſed of, are greater crimes than 


breach of contract, which only diſappoints 
us of what we expected. The molt ſacred 
laws of juſtice, therefore, thoſe whoſe yie- 
lation ſeems to call loudeſt for vengeance 
and puniſhment, are the Jaws which guard 
the life and perſon of our neighbour ;\ the 


next are thoſe which guard his property and 


poſſeſſions; and laſt of all come thaſe 
which guard what are called his perſonal 
rights, or what is due to him from the pro- 
miics of others. 

The violator of the more ſacred 1 of 
juſtice can never reflect on the ſentiments 


which mankind muſt entertain with re- 
gar 
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gard to him, without feeling all the ago- 
nies of ſname and horror, and conſterna- 
tion. When his paſſion is gratified, and 
he begins coolly to reflect on his paſt con- 
duct, he can enter into none of the mo- 
tives which influenced it. They appear 
now as deteſtable to him as they did always 
to other people. By ſympathizing with 
the hatred and abhorrence which other 
men muſt entertain for him, he becomes 
in ſome meaſure the object of his own ha. 
tred and abhorrence. The ſituation of the 
ve perſon, who ſuffered by his injuſtice, now 
han calls upon his pity. He is grieved at the 
thought of it ; regrets the unhappy effects 


Ee SSIS EM. 


cred of his own conduct, and feels at the ſame 
vie- time that they have rendered him the pro- 
ance per object of the reſentment and indigna- 
uard tion of mankind, and of what 1s the na- 
the tural conſequence of reſentment, venge- 


ance and puniſhment. The thought of 
this perpetually haunts him, and fills him 
with terror and amazement. He dares no 
longer look ſociety in the face, but ima- 
zines himſelf as it were rejected, and thrown 
out from the affections of all mankind. 
He cannot hope for the conſolation of ſym- 
pathy in this his greateſt, and moſt dread- 
ful 
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ful diſtreſs. The ebm 


crimes has ſhut out all fellow- feeling with ba 
him from the hearts of his fellow-creatures, pi 
The ſentiments which they entertain with ti 
regard to him, are the very thing which he & 
is moſt afraid of. Every thing ſeems hoſ- * 
tile, and he would be glad to fly to ſome 
inhoſpitable deſert, where he might never the 
more behold the face of a human creature, no 
nor read in the countenance of mankind Wl 
the condemnation of his crimes. But ſol- wh 
| tude is ſtill more dreadful than fociety. WM |... 
His own thoughts can preſent him with obj 
nothing but what is black, unfortunate, WM hn 
and diſaſtrous, the melancholy forebod- WI apf 


ings of incomprehenſible miſery and ruin, he 

The horror of ſolitude drives him back in- whi 
to ſociety, and he comes again into th: ill | 
preſence of mankind, aſtoniſhed to appear 
before them, loaded with ſhame and dil 
tracted with fear, in order to ſupplicate 
ſome little protection from the countenance 
of thoſe very judges, who he knows haut 
already all unanimouſly condemned him. 
Such is the nature of that ſentiment; which 
is properly called remorſe ; of all the ſen. 
timents which can enter the human breat 
the moſt dreadful, It is made up of ſham: 


from 


from the ſenſe of the impropriety of paſt 
conduct; of grief for the effects of it; of 

ity for thoſe who ſuffer by it; and. of the 
dread and terror of puniſnment from the 
conſciouſneſs of the juſtly provoked reſent- 
ment of all rational creatures, 

The oppoſite behaviour naturally inſpires 
the oppoſite ſentiment. © The man who, 
not from frivolous fancy, but from proper 
motives, has performed a generous action, 
when he looks forward to thoſe whom he 
has ferved, feels himſelf to be the natural 
object of their love and gratitude, and by 
ſympathy with them, of the efteem and 
approbation of all mankind. - And when 
he looks backward to the motive from 
which he acted, and ſurveys it in the light 
in which the indifferent. ſpectator will ſar- 
vey it, he ſtill continues to enter into it, 
and applands himſelf by ſympathy with the 
approbation of this ſuppoſed impartial 
judge. In both theſe points of view his 
own conduct appears to him every way 
agreeable. His mind, at the thought of 
it, is filled with chearfulneſs, ferenity, and 
compoſure. He is in friendſhip and har- 
mony with all mankind, and looks upon 
his fellow-creatures with Ny and 
be- 


Path 
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benevolent ſatisfaction, ſecure that he ki 
rendered himſelf worthy of their moſt fi 
vourable regards. In the combination of 
all theſe ſentiments conſiſts the e- en 
neſs of merit, or of n reward. 


TEK 1.35 


CHAP. III. C 
no 
of the utility of this conſtitution of. w. os 

tur C. it ! 

| | BEER cha 

T is thus that man, who can ſubſiſt on. agr. 
ly in ſociety, was fitted by nature ty 8 

+ a ſituation for which he was made. All Wl tho: 
the members of human ſociety ſtand in 1111 
need of each others aſſiſtance, and are like ¶ jury 
wiſe expoſed to mutual injuries. When bent 
the neceſſary aſſiſtance is reciprocally af. WW dan 


forded from love, from gratitude, from Wl fere 
friendſhip and eſteem, the ſociety flourihe WI © it 
and is happy. All the different member by tl 
of it are bound together by the agreeable cord 
bands of love and affection, and are, as it Wl amo: 
were, drawn to onecommon centre of n mu- at le: 
tual good offices. abſt 

Rut tho' the neceſſary n mol anot] 


mat be affor ded from ſuch generous and dif- ellent 
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intereſted motives, tho among the different 
members of the ſociety there ſhould. be no 
mutual love and affection, the ſociety, tho' 
leſs happy and agreeable, will not neceſſa- 
rily be diſſolved. Society may ſubſiſt among 
different men, as among different mer- 
chants, from a ſenſe of its utility, with- 
out any mutual love or affection; and tho 
no one man in it ſhould owe any obliga- 
tion, or be bound in gratitude to any other, 
it may ſtill be upheld by a mercenary ex- 
change of good offices en to an 
agreed valuation. | 1. 899 1 
Society, however, cannot ſubſiſt among 
thoſe who are at all times ready to hurt and 
ure one another. The moment that in- 
jury begins, the moment that mutual re- 
ſentment and animoſity take place, all the 
bands of it are broke aſunder, and the dif- 
ferent members of which it conſiſted are, 
as it were, diſſipated and ſcattered abroad 
by the violence and oppoſition of their dif 
cordant affections. If there is any ſociety 
among robbers and murderers, they muſt 
at leaſt, according to the trite obſervation; 
abſtain from robbing and murdering. one 
another. Beneficence, therefore, is leſs 
elential to the exiſtence of ſociety; than 
juftice. 
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. juſtice. Society may ſubſiſt, tho not in 
the moſt comfortable ſtate, without benef. 


cence; but the en injuſtice muſt 
deſtroy it CF TY 424 164-008 ichn 
Tho- nature, cen exhorts mankind 


to acts of beneficence, by the pleaſing eon. 
ſciouſneſs of deſerved reward, ſhe has net 
thought it neceſſary to guard and enforcy 


the practice of it by the terrors of merited 


puniſnment in caſe it ſhould be neglected; 


It is the ornament which embelliſhes; not 


the foundation which ſupports the build. 


ing, and which it was, therefore, ſuffigient 
to recommend, but by no means neceſlary 
to impoſe. Juſtice, on the contrary,'is 
the main pillar that upholds the whole eds 
fice. If it is removed, the great, the im- 
menſe fabric of human ſociety, that fabfic 
which to raiſe and to ſupport ſeems in this 
world, if I may ſay fo, to have been the 
peculiar and darling care of nature, muſt 
in a moment crumble into atoms. To en- 
force the obſervation of juſtice, therefore, 
nature has implanted in the human brealt 


that conſciouſneſs of ill-deſert, thoſe ter- 


rors of merited puniſhment which attend 
upon its violation, as the great ſafe- guards 


of the aſſociation of mankind, to protedt 
4 7x 


— 
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the weak, to curb the violent, and to chaſ- 
tize the guilty. Men, tho' naturally ſym- 
pathetic, feel ſo little for another, with 
whom they have no particular connection, 
in compariſon of what they feel for them- 
ſelves; the miſery of one, who is merely 
their fellow-creature, is of ſo little impor- 
tance to them 1n compariſon even of a ſmall. 
conveniency of their own; they have it ſo 
much in their power to hurt him, and may 
have ſo many temptations to do ſo, that if 
this principle did not ſtand up within them 
in his defence, and overawe them into a 
reſpect for his innocence, they would, like 
wild beaſts, be at all times ready to fly up- 
on him; and a man would enter an aſſem- 
bly of men as he enters a den of lions. 

In every part of the univerſe we obſerve 
means adjuſted with the niceſt artifice to 
the ends which they are intended to pro- 
duce; and in the mechaniſm of a plant, or 
animal body, admire how every thing is 
contrived, for advancing the two great pur- 
poſes of nature, the ſupport of the indivi- 
dual, and the propogation of the ſpecies. 
But in theſe, and in all ſuch objects, we: 
ſtill diſtinguiſh the efficient from the ſinal 
cauſe of their ſeveral motions and organi- 

; Zations. 
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zations. ' The digeſtion of the fobd/"the 
circulation of the blood, and the —.— 
of the ſeveral juices which are drawn fföm 
it, are operations all of them neceſſary for 
the great purpoſes of animal life. Vet 
never endeavour to account for them from 
thoſe purpoſes as from their efficient 1 
nor imagine that, the blood circulates" 
that the food digeſts of its own acl 
and with a view or intention to tlie p 
poſes of circulation or digeſtion. ® m 
wheels of the watch are all admirably ad. 
juſted to the end for which it was made 
the pointing of the hour. All their vari 
ous motions conſpire in the niceſt manner 
to produce this effect. If they were endo. 
ed with a defire and intention to produce 
it, they could not do it better. Yet we ne. 
ver aſcribe any ſuch deſire or intention to 
them, but to the watch-maker, and e one 2 
know that they are put into motion 574 
ſpring, which intends the effect it produce 
as little as they do. But tho', in account” nent 
ing for the operations of bodies, we new! 
fail to diſtinguiſh in this manner the eff- 
cient from the final cauſe, in accounting ciety, 
for thoſe of the mind we are very apt to 


confound theſe two different — * With 
one 


one another. When by natural principles. 
we are led to advance thoſe ends, which a 
refined and enlightened reaſon would re- 
commend to us, we are very apt to impute 
to that reaſon, as to their efficient eauſe, 
the ſentiments and actions by which we 
advance thoſe ends, and to imagine that to 
be the wiſdom of man, which in reality is 
the wiſdom of God. Upon a ſuperficial 
riew this canſe ſeems ſufficient to produce 
the effects which are aſcribed to it; and the 
ſyſtem of human nature ſeems to be more 
ſimple and agreeable when all its different 
operations are in this manner deduced from 
a ſingle principle. 

As ſociety cannot ſubſiſt unleſs the laws 
of juſtice are tolerably obſerved, as no ſo- 
cal intercourſe can take place among men, 
n th vho do not generally abſtain from injuring 
4 de cone another; the conſideration of this ne- 
byz ceſſity, it has been thought, was the ground 
Jucs upon which we approved of the enforce- 
aint ment of the laws of juſtice by the puniſh- 
neter ment of thoſe who violated them. Man, 
o/ 6 t has been faid, has a natural love for ſo- 
nit ciety, and deſires that the union of mankind. 
apt to ſhould be preſerved for its own ſake, and 
it tho be himſelf was to derive no benefit from 
one O - 1" +7 0 
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it. The orderly and flouriſhing |4 
ſociety 18 agrecable to him, and . 
delight in contemplating it. Its diſordet 
and confuſion, on the contrary, is the ab- 
ject of his averſion, and he is chagrinel 
at whatever tends to produce it. He 
ſenſible too that his own intereſt is con- 
nected with the proſperity of ſocietyy-and 
that the happineſs, perhaps the prefer 
tion of his exiſtence, depends upon its pn 
| ſervation. Upon every account, therefore 
he has an abhorrence at whatever can ten 
to deſtroy ſociety, and is willing to male 
uſe of every means, which can hinder:{ 
hated, and ſo dreadful an event. Injuſtit 
neceſſarily tends to deſtroy it. Every ap- 
pearance of injuſtice, therefore, alarms 
him, and he runs, if I may ſay fo, to ſtop 
the progreſs of what, if allowed to go on 
would quickly put an end to every thing 
that is dear to him. If he cannot reſtran 
it by gentle and fair means, he muſt bent i 
down by force and violence, and at an 
rate muſt put a ſtop to its further progreſ 
Hence it is, they ſay, that he often ap- 
proves of the enforcement of the laws d 
juſtice even by the capital puniſhment of 


ait who violate them. The diſturber of 
8 | the 


the public peace is hereby removed out of 


the world, and others are terrified by his 


fate from ĩmitating his example. he 


Such is the account commonly: given ws 


our approbation of the, puniſhment; of in- 
juſtice. . And ſa far this account is un- 
doubtedly true that we frequently have c- 
caſion to confirm our natural ſenſe of the 
propriety and fitneſs of | puniſhment by re- 
flecting how neceſſary it is for preſerving: 
the order of ſociety. When the guilty is 
about to ſuffer that juſt retaliation, which 
the natural indignation of mankind tells 
them is due to his crimes ;. when the inſo- 
lence of his injuſtice. is broken and hum- 
bled by the terror of his approaching. pu- 
niſnment; when he ceaſes to be. an object 


22 


begins to be an object of pity. The thought | 
of what he is about to ſuffer extinguiſhes 
their reſentment for the. ſufferings of athers 


to which he has given occaſion. They are 
diſpoſed to Ke and forgive him, and 
to fave him from that puniſhment which 
n all their cool hours, they. had confidered 
as the retribution due to ſuch, crimes. 


Here, therefore, they have occaſion to call 


to their aſſiſtance the conſid craig of the 
O 2 ge- 
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general intereſt of ſociety. They counter 
balance the impulſe of this weak, and par 
tial humanity, by the dictates 'of Fi * 
manity that is more generous and e com. 
prehenf five. They reflect that mercy. to 
pr! guilty is cruelty to the innocent, and 
ſe to the emotions of compalſon 
ich they feel for a particular perlon, 
more enlarged compatſion, which th fee 
for mankind. ' | bt” 
Sometimes too we have occaſion to + 
fend the propriety of obſerving the gen S 
rules of juſtice by the conſideration of oi 
neceſſity to the ſupport of ſociety. We 
frequently hear the young and the hicenti 
ous ridiculing the moſt ſacred rules of mo- 
rality, and profeſſing, ſometimes from the | 
corruption, but more frequently from the 
vanity of their hearts, the moſt abomi- 
nable maxims of conduct. Our indigns- 
tion rouſes, and we are eager to refute and 
expoſe ſuch deteſtable principles. But tho 
it is their intrinſic hatefulneſs and deteſ 
ableneſs, which originally inflames Us 
againſt them, we are unwilling to aſhgn 
this as the fole reaſon why we condemn 
them, or to pretend that it is merely be- 


| cauſe we ourſelves hate and deteſt 1 * 
T 6 
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The reaſon, we think, would not appea?) 
to be concluſive. Yet why ſhould it not 3 
if we hate and deteſt ileal becauſe they ( 
are the natural and proper objects of ha- 
tred and deteſtation ? But when we ate 
aſked why we ſhould not act in ſuch orſuch 
a manner, the very queſtion ſeems to ſup- 
poſe that, to thoſe who alk it, this mater 
of acting does not appear to be for its own 
fake the natural and proper object of thoſe 
ſentiments. We muſt ſhow them, there- 
fore, that it ought to be ſo for the ſake of 
ſomething elſe. Upon this account we ge- 
nerally caſt about for other arguments, and 
the conſideration which firſt occurs to us is 
the diſorder and confuſion of ſociety which 
would reſult from the univerſal prevalence 
of ſuch practices. We ſeldom fail, there- 


a gu 


fore, to inſiſt upon this topic. 

But tho it commonly requires no gift 
diſcernment to ſee the deſtructive tendency 
of all licentious practices to the welfare of 
ſociety, it is ſeldom this conſideration 
which firſt animates us againſt them. All 
men, even the moſt ſtupid and unthink- 
ing, abhor fraud, perfidy, and injuſtice, 
and delight to ſe them puniſhed. But 
few men have reflected upon the neceſſity 

* | > 2" 
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of juſtice to the exiſtence of ſociety; hoy 

bids ſoever chat neceſſi 5 __ Ppear 

Des. 7 408 
That it is not a regard to the EF: a 
tion of ſociety, which originally intereſts 
in the -puniſhment of crimes committed 
againſt individuals, may be demonſtrated 
by many obvious conſiderations. The con. 
cern which we take in the fortune and hap- 
pineſs of individuals does not, in comman 
caſes, ariſe from that which we take in the 
fortune and happineſs of ſociety. Wear 
no more concerned for the deſtruction c 
loſs of a ſingle man, becauſe this man it 
member or part of ſociety, and becauk 
we ſhould be concerned for the deſtruia 
of ſociety, than we are concerned for the 
loſs of a ſingle guinea, becauſe this guine 
is a part of a thouſand guineas, and be. 
cauſe we ſhould be concerned for the lo 
of the whole ſum, In neither caſe dot 
our regard for the individuals. ariſe fron 
our regard for the multitude; but in bol 
caſes out regard for the multitude is com 
pounded and made up of the particular 
regards which we feel for the different in- 
dividuals of which it is compoſed,” A 
when a ſmall ſam is unjuſtly taken from 
fe 8 I 
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us we do not ſo much proſecute the injury 


from a regard to the preſervation of our 
whole fortune, as from a regard to that 
particular ſum which we have loſt ; ſo 
when a ſingle man is injured or deſtroyed 
we demand the puniſhment of the wrong 
that has been done to him, not ſo much 
from a concern for the general intereſt of 
ſociety, as from a concern for that very in- 
dividual who has been injured. It is to 
be obſerved, - however, - that this concern 
does not neceſſarily include in it any de- 


gree of thoſę exquiſite ſentiments which 


are commonly called love, eſteem and af- 
fection, and by which we diſtinguiſh our 
particular friends and acquaintance. The 
concern which is requiſite for this is no 
more than the general fellow- feeling which 
we have with every man merely becauſe 
he is our fellow- creature. We enter into 
the reſentment even of an odious perſon, 
when he is injured by thoſe to whom he has 
given no provocation. Our diſapprobation 
of his ordinary character and conduct does 
not in this caſe altogether prevent our fel- 
low-feeling with his natural indignation ; 
tho' with thoſe who are not either extreme- 
ly candid, or who have not been accuſ- 
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tomed to correct and regulate their natu 


5 i ral ſentiments by n rules, nee 
apt to damp it. Je YA 


Upon ſome en n 5 
puniſh and approve of puniſhment; mere- 
ly from a view to the general intereſt of 
ſociety, which, we imagine, cannot other« 
wiſe be ſecured. Of this kind are all the 
puniſhments inflicted for breaches of; what 
is called either civil police, or military dif: 
cipline, Such crimes do not immediately 
or directly hurt any particular perſon; but 
their remote conſequences, it is ſuppoſed, 
do produce, or might produce, either a 
conſiderable inconveniency, or a great diſ- 
order in the ſociety. A centinel, for ex- 
ample, who falls aſleep upon his Watch, 


| ſuffers death by the laws of war, - becauſe 


ſuch careleſſneſs might endanger the hol 
army. This ſeverity may, upon man; oc- 
caſions, appear neceſſary, and, for that 
reaſon, juſt and proper. When the pre- 


ſervation of an individual is inconſiſtent 


with the ſafety of a multitude, nothing can 
be more juſt than that the many ſhould be 
preferred to the one. Vet this puniſbaze 
how neceſſary ſoever, always appears to be 
exceſſively ſevere. The natural a+ 

| ne 


( 
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the crime ſeems to be ſo little, and the 
puniſhment ſo great, that it is with difh- | 
culty that our heart can reconcile itſelf to _—_ 
it. Though ſuch careleſſneſs appears very 
blameable, yet the thought of this crime 
does not naturally excite any ſuch reſent- 
ment, as would prompt us to take ſuch 
dreadful revenge. A man of humanity 
muſt recolle& himſelf, muſt make an ef- 
fort, and exert his whole firnineſs and re- 
ſolution, before he can bring himſelf either 
to inflict it, or to go along with it when 
it is inflicted by others. It is not, how- 
ever, in this manner, that he looks upon 
the juſt puniſhment of an ungrateful mur- 
derer or parricide. His heart, in this caſe, 
applauds with ardour, and even with tranſ- 4 
port, the juſt retaliation which ſeems due 
to ſuch deteſtable crimes, and which, if, | 
by any accident, they ſhould happen to 
eſcape, he would be highly enraged and 
diſappointed. The very different ſenti- 
ments with which the ſpectator views thoſe 
different puniſhments, is a proof that his 
approbation of the one is far from being 
founded upon the ſame principles with that 
obe of the other. He looks upon the centinel 
y of WW as an unfortunate victim, who, indeed, 
the muſt, 
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Se 

muſt, and ought to be, devoted to the ric 
ſafety of- numbers, but whom ſtill, in his ar 
_ he would be glad to ſave; and he | 
is only ſorry, that the intereſt of the many vi 
ſhould oppoſe it. But if the murderet ha 
ſhould eſcape from puniſhment, it would for 
excite his higheſt indignation, and he du 
would call upon God to avenge, in an- it 
other world, that crime which the injuſ- his 
tice of mankind had nee to * tha 
upon eartn caſ] 
For it well A to hs take: 0 fan 
of, that we are ſo far from imagining that his 
injuſtice ought to be puniſhed -in this life, but 
merely on account of the order of ſociety, Wl fine 
which cannot otherwiſe be maintained, {nt 
that nature teaches us to hope, and reli- pert 
gion authoriſes us to expect, that it will be peat 
puniſhed, even in a life to come. Our Wl ow: 
ſenſe of its ill deſert puffues it, if 1 mr the 
fay ſo, even beyond the grave, though the rewe 
example of its puniſhment there cannot nich. 
ſerve to deter the reſt of mankind, who te nor 
it not, who know it not, from being gull. the 
ty of the like practices here. The juſtice WY phy: 
of God, however, we think, ſtill requires that 
whic 


that he ſhould hereafter avenge the inju- 
| | ies 
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ries of the widow-and the fatherleſs, who 
are here ſo often inſulted with impunity. 
That the Deity loves virtue and hates 
vice, as a voluptuous man loves riches and 
hates poverty, not for their own ſakes, but 
for the effects which they tend to pro- 
duce ; that he loves the one, only becauſe 
it promotes the happineſs of ſociety, which 
his benevolence prompts him to deſire ; and 
that he hates the other, only becauſe it oc- 
caſions the miſery of mankind, which the 
ſame divine quality renders the object of 
his averſion ; is not the doctrine of nature, 
but of an artificial, though ingenious, re- 
finement of philoſophy. All our natural 
ſentiments prompt us fo believe, that as 
perfect virtue is ſuppoſed neceſſarily to ap- 
pear to the Deity, as it does to us, for its 
| own ſake, and without any further view, 
the natural and proper object of love and 
reward, fo muſt vice, of hatred and pu- 
niſnment. That the gods neither reſent 
nor hurt, was the general maxim of all 
the different ſects of the ancient philoſo- 
phy: and if, by reſenting, be underſtood, 
| that violent and diſorderly perturbation, 
which often diſtracts and confounds the 
human breaſt ; or if, by hurting, be un- 
derſtood, 
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derſtood, the doing miſchief wantonly, and 
without regard to propriety or juſtice, ſuch 


weakneſs is undoubtedly” unworthy of the 


divine perfection. But if it be med, 


that vice does not appear to the Deity 10 


be, for its own fake, the object of ab 0. 
rence and averſion, and what, for its 6Wn 
fake, it is fit and right ſhould be puniſhed 
the truth of this maxim can, by no med 
be ſo eaſily admitted. If we confült or 
natural ſentiments, we are apt to to fei, 
left before the holineſs of God, vice thould 
appear to be more worthy of puniſhment 
than the weakneſs and imperfection of Hu- 
man virtue can ever ſeem to be of re Wall. 
Man, when abotit to appear before a be 
ing of infinite perfection, can feel but littk 
confidence in his own merit, or in the im. 
perfect propriety of his own conduct. ” 
the preſence of his fellow-creatures, he may 
often juſtly elevate himſelf, and may 0 of- 
ten have reaſon to think highly of his own 
character and conduct, compared to the 
{till greater imperfection of theirs. But 
the caſe 1s quite different when about to 
appear before his infinite Creator. To 
ſuch a being, he can ſcarce imagine, that 


his * and weakneſs ſhould ever ſeen 
to 


inter 
aton( 


for h 
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to be the proper object, either of eſteem. or 
of reward. But he can eaſily conceive; 
how the numberleſs violations of duty, of 
which he has been guilty, ſhould render 
him the proper object of averſion and pu- 
niſnment; neither can he ſee any reaſon 
why the divine indignation ſhould not be 
let looſe without any reſtraint, upon ſo vile 
an inſect, as he is ſenſible that he himſelf 
muſt appear to be. If he would ſtill hope 
for happineſs, he is conſcious that he can- 
not demand it from the juſtice, but that 
he muſt entreat it from the mercy of God. 
Repentance, ſorrow, humiliation, contri- 
tion at the thought of his paſt conduct, are, 
upon this account, the ſentiments which 
become him, and ſeem to be the only 
means which he has left for appeaſing 
that wrath which, he knows, he has juſt- 
ly provoked, He even diſtruſts the effi- 
cacy of all theſe, and naturally fears, leſt 
the wiſdom of God ſhould not, like the 
weakneſs of man, be prevailed upon to 
ſpare the crime, by the moſt importunate 
lamentations of the criminal. Some other 
interceſſion, ſome other ſacrifice, ſome other 
atonement, he imagines, muſt be made 
for him, beyond what he himſelf is ca- 
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pable of making, before the purity of the 
divine juſtice can be reconciled to his ma. 

nifold fenced, The doctrines of revela- 
tion coincide, in every reſpect,” with thoſe 
original anticipations of nature; and, as 


they teach us how little we can depend 
upon the imperfection of our own virtue; 


ſo they ſhow us, at the ſame time, that 
the moſt powerful interceſſion; has been 


made, and that the moſt dreadful atone- 


ment has been paid for our manifold trand: 


greſſions and iniquitics. e 
a HY 
„ 
i '; 


Of 
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„SRC. I. 
Of the influence of fortune upon the ſen- 
timents of mankind, with regard to. the 
merit or demerit of actions. 


INTRODUCTION. 


W HATEVER — or a ans 
be due to any action, muſt be- 


long either, firſt, to the intention or af- 


fection of the heart, from which it pro- 
ceeds; or, ſecondly, to the external action 
or movement of the body, which this affec- 
tion gives occaſion to; or laſt, to all the 
good or bad conſequences, which actually, 
and in fact, prqqeed from it. Theſe three 
different things conſtitute the whole na- 
ture and circumſtances of the action, and 


mult be the foundation of whatever: _ 


ty can belong to it. 

That the two laſt of theſe three cir- 
cumſtances cannot be the foundation of 
any praiſe or blame, is abundantly evident; 


nor has the contrary ever been aſſerted by 


any 
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any body. The external actioꝶ or move. 
ment of the body is often the ſame in the 


moſt innocent, and in the moſt Blameable 1 
actions. He who ſhoots à bird, and 8 abſt 
who ſhoots a man, both of them perfoꝶm Mil bod; 
the ſame external movement: each of them N ed 
draws the tricker of a gun. The conſe wor! 
quences which actually, and in fact, ag amo; 
pen to proceed from any action, are, that, 
poſſible, ſtill more indifferent either to' the u 
praiſe or blame, than even the extemi ce 0 
movement of the body. As they depend tentic 
not upon the agent, but upon fortune aroſe 
they cannot be the proper foundation fo prope 
any ſentiment, of which his character ether, 
conduct are the objects. olent. 

The only conſequences for which he es {till 
be anſwerable, or by which he can deſert che ſu 
either approbation or diſapprobation of reſe: 
any kind, are thoſe which were ſome wr But 
or other intended, or thoſe which, at leaſii e perſ 


i Aim, 
o party 
bc whiz: 
lon, 

timer 
ad alm 


ſhow ſome agreeable or diſagreeable qus- 
lity in the intention of the heart, from 
which he acted. To the intention on als 
fection of the heart, therefore, to the pro- 
priety or impropriety, to the beneſzoents 
or hurtfulneſs of the deſign, all-praiſe f 
_—_ all ** or * 


* 


of any kind, hich can juſtiy be beſtowed 
upon any action muſt ultimately belong. N 
When this maxim is thus propoſed, in 

abſtract and general terms, there is an 
body who does not agree to it. It's ſelf- 
evident juſtice 1s acknowledged by all the 
world, and there is not a diſſenting voice 
among all mankind. Every body allows 


the unintended and unforeſeen conſequen- 
ces of different actions, yet, if the in- 
tentions or affections from which they 
aroſe were, on the one hand, "equally 
proper and equally beneficent, or, on the 
Wether, equally improper and equally male- 
volent, the merit or demerit of the actions 
1s ſtill the ſame, and the agent is equally 
the ſuitable An either of nen or 
ff reſentment, | 4 
But how- well: ſoever we may ſeem to 
e perſuaded of the truth of this equitable 
naxim, when - we © conſider it after this 
anner, in abſtract, yet when we come 
o particular cafes, the actual 'conſequens 


tion, have a very great effect upon our 
entiments concerning its merit or demerit, 
Nc RAG E either enhance or di- 

F __ mmniſh 
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that, how- different: ſoever the accidental; 


s which happen to proceed from any* 


— 


miniſh our ſenſe of both, Scare, Hy 
, one inſtance, -perhaps, {will our” hdl 
de found, after came 0B to de . 
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tirely r by this rule, dere | 
N mme ought entirely "to Ulite | the 
them. 0 5 e 1 ad 
| * Thisiregularityoffentiment, which'ei : Fur 
body feels, which ' ſcarce any body 5 ſuf. 7 
ficiently aware of, and Which 10'Vodyv ill :-— 
willing to acknowledge, I procee e TL 
explain; and I ſhall conſider, "Bt" "the Th 
cauſe which gives beedfion'to'it, bf the . © 
chaniſm by which nature produees it; k 1 . 
condly, the extent of its iniftuenee; 1 Frag 
laſt of all, the end which it "anſwers, « 1 N 
the purpoſe: which the mein, bes matiie 175 
in to have intended 221 it, u 
7 #2 24 os 1 if we 
CHAP. 2 2 


of- the cauſes of this influetice & form 


74 


HE cauſes of pain and 
whatever they are, or hohe l 
the y operate, ſeem to be the 00 0b 


jest Which, i at aflimals, im 
excite: . two * of Lag” 
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| reſentrient, They are excited by inani- 
mated, as well as by animated objects. 
We are angry, or a moment, even at 
the ſtane that hurts us. A child beats it, 
a dog barks at it, a choleric man is apt to 
curſe it. The leaſt reflection, indeed, cor- 
rolls this e and we ſoon, news 


46 4.4 


miſchief, 1 LP is very 2 cat, the = 
jet which cauſed it becomes gre, the oh 
to us ever after, and we take. pleaſure. to 
burn or deſtroy. it. We ſhould treat, in 
this manner, t inſtrument which had 
accidentally been the cauſe of the death 
of a friend, and. we. ſhould often think 
ourſelves guilty of a ſort of inhumanity, 
it we neglected to vent this abſurd fort of 
Vengeance upon ts. 
We conceive, in the ſame manner, a 
fort of gratitude, for thoſe inanimated ob- 
jfts, which have been the cauſes. of great, 
or frequent pleaſure, to us. The ſailor, 
ho, as ſoon as he got aſhore, ſhould 
mend his fire with the plank upon which 
be had juſt eſcap ed from a ſhipwreck, 
ould ſeem to be guilty of an unnatural 
ion, We ſhould expect that he would 
1 rather 
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rather preſerve it with care and atfetipn, 0 
as a monument that was, in "ſome mes. ti 
ſure, dear to him. A man grows fond of th 
a ſmuff-box, of a pen- Knife, of A ff tif 
which he has long made uſe of, and'ton- on 
ceives ſomething like a real love and af. it 
fection for them. If he breaks or Joks ha 
them, he is vexed out of all proportion leſs 
to the value of the damage. The-houk ſen 
which we have long lived in, the tree} Whol tha 
verdure and ſhade we have long ay put 
are both looked upon with a ſort a dea 
ſpect that ſeems due to ſuch benefactors the 
The decay of the one, or the ruin of the un 
other, affects us with a kind of melanchs- 1952 
ly, though we ſhould ſuſtain no loſs by it. in 
The Dryads and the Lares of the ancient, the 
A ſort of genĩi of trees and houſes, were on t. 
probably firſt ſuggeſted by this ſort, of af ably 
fection, which the authors of thoſe ſuper the c 
ſtitions felt for ſuch objects, and which WY re f 
ſeemed unreaſonable, if there was nothing ment 
animated about them. bed h 
But, before any thing can be the prope Wl © . 
object of gratitude or reſentment, it mill aftery 
not only be the cauſe of pleaſure or E 721 
it muſt likewiſe be capable of feeling tt But 
Without this other quality, thoſe 2 cauſes 
cannot Pable 
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cannot vent themſelyes vin any ſort of far 


the cauſes of pleaſure and pain, fo their gra- 
tification conliſts1 in retaliating thoſe ſenſati- 


it is to no purpoſe to attempt upon what 
has no ſenſibility. Animals, therefore, are 


ſntmentthan inanimated objects. The dog 
that bites, the ox that gores, are both of them 
puniſhed,” If they have been the cauſes of the 
death of any perſon, neither the public, nor 
the relations of the ſlain, can be ſatisfied, 

unleſs they are put to death in their turn: 
nor is this merely for the ſecurity of the 
lving, bat, in ſome meaſure, to revenge 
the injury oß the dead. Thoſe animals, 


are ſhocked at the brutality of that officer 


bed he horſe that had carried him a-croſs 
an arm of the ſea, left that animal ſhould 


by a ſimilar adventure. « 5:7 


pable of feeling thoſe ſenſations, they are 
„ — 


tisfaction upon it. As they are excited by 
ons upon what gave occaſion to them; which 


leſs improper objects of gratitude and re- 


on the contrary, that "Ki een remark- 
ably ſerviceable to their maſters, become 
the objects of a very lively gratitude. We 


mentioned in the Turkiſh Spy, who ſtab- | 


afterwards diſtinguiſn ſome other . | 


4 
But, though animals. are not ai he 
cauſes of pleaſure and pain, but are alſo ca- 
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ad EMERITe Part Jl, 
ſtill far from bei 


compleat and 
oOhjeets, either avis or. rele; SE. 
| and thoſe ade till i, that there. 
ſomething' wanting to. their entire 
cation. What gratitude chiefl y G 
not only to make the benefactor bed 1 
ſure in his turn, but to make him conſ ſcious 
that he meets with this reward. ona accgunt, 
of his paſt conduct, to make him pl i 
with that conduct, and to ONLY 
- that the perſon upon whom he be 
his good offices was not or of 1 
What moſt of all charms us in gur be 
factor, is the concord between his k entis 
ments and our own, with regard. 0. 1 
intereſts us ſo nearly as the Worth 'of our 
own character, and the eſteem that 3 18 due 
to us. We are delighted to find 2 


1 


who values us as we value ourſelves, and 
diſtinguiſhes us from the reſt of mankind, 
with an attention not unlike that with. 


which we diſtinguiſh ourſelves. *To main. 
tain in him theſe agreeable and flattering 
ſentiments, is one of the chief ends. pro7 
poſed by the returns we are difj a 
make to him. A generous mind af 
dairis'the_ intereſted thought of et 
ne favours from its | benefaftor, My, what 
| "may 
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tention, And this is the foundation of 


what I formerly obſerved, that when we. 


cannot enter into the motives of our bene 


factor, when his condu& and character 


appear unworthy of our approbation, let 
his ſervices have been ever ſo great, our 
gratitude | is always ſenſibly diminiſhed. 


We are leſs flattered by the diſtinction; 
and to preſerve the eſteem of ſo weak, or 


ſo worthleſs a patron, ſeems to be an « 4 | 
ject which does not deſerve to be purſued 


for its own ſake. 


The object, on the contriey. which re- 


ſentment is chiefly. intent upon, 18 not 0 


much to make our enemy feel pain in hig 


X & 


feels it upon account of his paſt conduct, 
to make him repent of that conduct, and 


to make him ſenſible, that the perſon whom 


he injured did not deſerve to be treated in 


that manner. What chiefly enrages us 
againſt the man ho injures or inſults us, 


is the little account which he ſeems to make 
of us, the unreaſonable preference which 


* 


5 
"But to For our ee 4 
eſtecin,” is an, intereſt which the. . greateſt. 
mind does not think unworthy of its at- 
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he gives to himſelf above us, and that ab. 
ſurd ſelf- love, by which he ſeems to ima. 
gine, that other people may be ſa⸗ 
at any time, to his conveniene or bis 
humour. The glaring impropriety af 
this conduct, the groſs inſolenee and in- 
juſtice which it ſeems to involve dt 
often ſhock and exaſperate us mort that 
all the miſchief which we have ſuffered. T | 
bring him back to a more juſt ſenſe. of whit 
is due to other people, to make him ſs 
ſible of what he owes us, and of the wrong 
that he has done to us, is frequently the 
principal end propoſed in our revenge 
which is always imperfect when it cannot 
accompliſh this. When our enemy ap- 
pears to have done us no injury, when we 
are ſenſible that he acted quite properly, 
that, in his ſituation, we ſhould Have don 
the ſame thing, and that we deſerved from 
him all the miſchief we met with; in that 
caſe, if we have the leaſt ſpark. enn of 
candour or juſtice, we can entertain 
of reſentment. 
Before any thing, therefore, can 7b the 
compleat and proper object, either of gr 
titude or reſentment, it muſt poſſeſs three 
different qualifications. Firſt, it mult 
be the cauſe of pleaſure in the one 5 
an 
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44 aink in the cbt. uch, it muſt” 
recxpable of feeling thoſe ſenſations. / auß, 
thirdly, it muſt not only have produced. 
thoſe ſenſations, but it muſt have prod ud 
them from deſign, and from a deſign that 4 
;s approved or in the one caſe, f 

proved of in the other. Ii %s * 
firſt qualification, that any oblesr 4s * "0%. 
pable of excitin thoſe paſſions: i „ j 
the ſecond, that. tisin any reſpect cap "= 
of gratifying them; "the. third qualification . > fp 8 
js both neceſſary for t nplea .- 
tion; and as it gives a pleaſure or pain that, | 8 4 2 OI 18 
»both-exquiſite.. and peculiar, it likewiſe, ©. Ut 
an additional exciting cauſe of thoſe pallions. _.; 2 2 « 

As what gives pleaſure or pain, theres. * ky 
foes ER. in one 22 or Fes 3. Is the. 
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on the one hand; or ever ſo i pi oper * 

malevolent on the other; pet, IF ys 7 ay", 

failed in produeing either the gogd' the" — 41 

evil which he intended, AS one of the ex- * by * 

citing cauſes 1 is | wanting in both caſts,” "kb"; : x ; & | 

gratitude] due to him in the one, r 8 

Jeſs 8 in che other Ana, oi e 

ni, though in the! intentions of any © 
 perſoly 
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R . there was either no laudable de- 
of benevolence, on the one Hand or 
no blameable degree of malice on the'g:! 
77 ther, yet, if his actions ſhould prodicy 
. FS Fa either great good or great evil, as one of 
mas exciting cauſes takes place upon both 
= __ ther occaſions, ſome gratitude is ug t 
5 1 4 —_ towards him in the one, and ſome 
1 reſentment in the other. A ſhado of 
ay merit, ſeems to fall upon him in the fit 
a dhades ef demerit in the ſeconds; And 
3 Ae ks MR; actions Zare alto. 
= 8 ade the empire" of fortune, Henee! 
=x i -. ariſes her. influence upon che fettes 
c 2 wal regard t merit ac 
_ * dener. wt „ 6: & 1 1 
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IB: effect: of Ae rnfliterioe-of f 
tune is, firſt, to diminiſſi Our fen 
4 1155 of the merit or” demerit of thoſe. 255 
1 Which aroſe from the moſt 1 1laudabl 
Wameable. intentions,” when 
-: - pfodgcing their propoſed, Se i 
— "+ to Wache out, 
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34 

9 
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occaſion; either to eee Fee 
or pan. 
L Firſt, 1 "a thoug h the intentions 


h 

05 of any perſon. { ſhould. Th ever ſo proper 
" and benefacent; on the one hand, » OT ever | 
bo improper and malevolent, on the other, 
bor, if they fail in producing their effects, 
ba merit ſeems imperfect in the one caſe, 
ad his demerit mcompleat in the other. 


ted by the conſequence of any action. It 
s felt, in ſome meaſure, even by the im- 
partial ſpectator. The man who ſolicits 
an office for another, without obtaining 
it, is regarded as his friend, and ſeems 
to deſerve his love and affection. But the 


it, is more peculiarly conſidered as his pa- 
tron and benefactor, and as intitled to his 


ve are apt to think, may, with ſome juſ- 


to 
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or demerit of actions, beyond what is due 
to the motives or affections from which, 
they proceed, when they accidentally give 


Nor is this irregularity of ſentiment felt 
only by thoſe who are immediately affec- 


reſpect and gratitude, The perſon obliged, , 


tice, imagine himſelf on a level with the 
firſt; but we cannot enter in his ſents 
ments, if he does not feel himſelf inferior 


man who not only ſolicits, but procures — 5 
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to the ſecond. It is common indeed ta ſay 
that we are equally obliged to the man 
who has. endeavoured, to ſerve. us, As. tg 
him who actually did ſo. It is the ſpect 
which we conſtantly make upon every un. 
ſucceſsful attempt of this kind; but which 
like all other fine ſpeeches, muſt be under 
ſtood with a grain of allowance. The fenti- 
ments which a man of generoſity entertains 
for the friend who fails, may often indeed 
be nearly the ſame with thoſe, which, he 
conceives for him who ſucceeds: and the 
more generous he is, the more nearly yil 
thoſe ſentiments approach to an exact level, 
With the truly generous, to be beloved 
to be eſteemed by thoſe whom they. them: 
ſelves think worthy of eſteem, gives mois] 
pleaſure, and thereby excites more gratitude, 
than all the advantages which they can 
ever expect from thoſe ſentiments. When 
they loſe thoſe advantages therefore, they 
ſeem to loſe but a trifle, which is ſcare 
worth regarding. They ſtill however lot 
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ſomething. Their pleaſure therefore, and even 
conſequently their gratitude, is not perfect. tor, d 
ly compleat: and accordingly if; between I him. 

the friend who fails and the friend wiv Ml ceſoful 
ſucceeds, all other circumſtances arcequal I has by 


there 


gt. 1. Of Mitizrt a DrMMERTTI 
there will, even in the nobleſt and 0 


veſt mind, be ſome little difference of affec· 


tion in favour of him who ſucceeds. Nay, 
o unjuſt are mankind in this reſpect, that 
though the intended benefit ſhould be pro- 
cured, yet if it is not procured by the 
means of a particular benefactor, they are 
apt to think that lefs gratitude is due to 


the man, who with the beſt intentions in 


the world could do no more than help i it 


a little forward. As their gratitude is in 


this caſe divided among the different per- 
ſons who contributed to their pleaſure, 4 


ſmaller ſhare of it ſeems due to any one: 
duch a perſon, we hear men commonly ſay, 


Wende no doubt to ſerve us; and we 


really believe exerted himſelf to the utmoſt 


of his abilities for that purpoſe. We are 


not, however, obliged to him for this be- 


nefit; ſince had it not been for the con- 


currence of others, all that he could have 


done would never have brought it about. 


This conſideration, they imagine, ſhould; 


even in the eyes of the impartial ſpe&ta- 
tor, diminiſh the debt which they owe to 
him. The perſon himſelf who has unſuc- 


ceſsfully endeavoured to confer a © benefit; 
has by no means the ſame *— up- 
on 
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1 en the gratitude bee tho 
uo meant to oblige nor the fame fette of iy Will don 
v4 own merit towards him wWIIieh R u grea 
14 have had in tlie caſe of ſucceis ?: it 
1 Even the merit of talents and abilith 0. 
14 Ach ſome accident has hindered" Wow Bl 2! 
| producing their effects, ſoems (Gin nes. mo 
#1 ſure imperfect, even to thoſe WhO Art f ed 
44 ly convinced of their capacity to predits had 
1 them. The general who Has been Hind. Wil have 
vl ed by the'envy of miniſters" from gantz Wil ner 
14 ſome great advantage over the enemies d lecte 
— his country, regrets the loſs of the "6ppor the 
— 1 tunity for ever after. Nor is it ny pol oc 
id account of the public thathe regreth it, Will * 
Wl laments that he was hindered fone. Wil © 
[| forming an action which would Have all Wl te 
1 ded a new luſtre to his character in d 8 
1 oum eyes, as well as in thoſe ef '&very e. hie 
|| ther perſon. It ſatisfies neither "him the f 
4 nor others to reflect that the plan or Gefen I wort 
1 was all that depended on him? that 1h ehe 
FRA greater capacity was required to exectite k we { 
\ l; than what was neceſſary to contert It the | 


that he was allowed to be every Way el. tat 

pable of executing it, and that had he hol 

been permitted te go on, ſueeeſs Was infa. f 

lite. He ſtill did not execute it; and 25 
3 though 
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60. 3. Of Marin and Demerrt 
though: he might. deſerve! all the appr 
tion which 1 is due to a ma 
great deſign, he ſtifl wanted : 
nt of having performed a great action. 
To take the management of any affair of 
public concern from the man who has al- 


| moſt brought it to a concluſion, is regard- 


ed as the moſt invidious injuftice. As he 
had done ſo much, he ſhould, we think, 

have been allowed to acquire the compleat 
merit of putting an end to it. It was ob- 
jetted to Pompey, that he came in upon 
the victories of Lucullus, and gathered 
thoſe laurels which were due to the fortune 
and valour of another. The glory of Lu- 
cullos, it ſeems, was leſs compleat even in 
the opinion of his own friends, when he 
was not permitted to finiſh that conqueſt 
which his conduct and courage had put in 
the power of almoſt any man to finiſh. It 
mortifies an architect when his plans are 
either not executed at all, or when they 
ae ſo far altered as to ſpoil the effect of 
the building. The plan, however, is all 
that depends upon the architect. The 
whole of his genius is, to good judges, as 
compleatly diſcovered in that as in the ac- 
tual execution. But a plan does not, even 


approve of them more, but they want 0 


an unſucceſsful attempt to do evil. "Thi 
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to the moſt intelligent, give the ſame ples Se 
ſure as a noble and magnificent building, on 
They may diſcover, as much both of taſte 55 
and genius in the one as in the other. But nil 
their effects are ſtill vaſtly. different, and 1 
the amuſement derived from the firſt, ne. ofY 
ver approaches to the wonder and admi. i 
ration which are ſometimes excited b the on 


ſecond. We may believe of many men, 
that their talents are ſuperior to thoſe d 
Cæſar and Alexander; and that in the fame 
ſituations they would perform ſtill greater 
actions. In the mean time, however, me 
do not behold them with that aſtoniſh- 
ment and admiration with which thoſe two 
heroes have been regarded in all ages and na- 
tions. The calm judgments of the mind ma 


ſplendor of great actions to dazzle and trau 
port it. The ſuperiority of virtues and talent 
have not, even upon thoſe who acknoyledg 
that ſuperiority, the ſame effect with, the 
ſuperiority of atchievements. _ _ 

As the merit of an unſucceſsful, atter 
to do good ſeems thus, in the eyes of un 
grateful mankind, to be diminiſhed by il 


miſcarriage, ſo does likewiſe the demerit q 


deſi | mon, 1 
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deſign to commit a crime, how clearly ſo- 
ever it may be proved, is ſcarce ever pu- 
niſhed with the ſame ſeverity as the actual 
commiſſion of it. The caſe of treaſon 
is perhaps the only exception- That 
Aint immediately affecting the being of 
the government itſelf, the government is 
naturally more jealous of it than of any 
other. In the puniſhment of treaſon, the 
ſovereign reſents. the injuries which are 
inmediately. done to himſelf : in the pu- 
niſhment of other crimes, he reſents thoſe 
which are done to other men. It is his 
oyn reſentment which he indulges in the 
one caſe : it is that of his ſubjects which 
by ſympathy he enters into in the other. 
n the firſt caſe, therefore, as he judges in 
his own cauſe, he is very apt to be more 
lent and ſanguinary in his puniſhments 
an the impartial ſpectator can approve 
ff. His reſentment too riſes here upon 
aller occaſions, and does not always, as 
other caſes, wait for the perpetration of 
he crime, or even for the. attempt to com- 
nit it. A treaſonable concert, tho nothing 
Jas been done, or even attempted in con- 
quence of it, nay, a treaſonable conver-, 
ation, is in many countries puniſhed in 
the 
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the ſame manner as the actual commiſſion 
of treafon, With regard to all other 
crimes, the mere deſign, upon which ng 
attempt has followed, is ſeldom puniſhel 
at all, and is never puniſhed ſeverely, {4 
criminal deſign, and a criminal action, j 
may be faid indeed, do not neceſſarily 1 
poſe the ſame degree of depravity, a 
ought not therefore to be ſubjected to the 
ſame, pumſhment. We are capable, i 
may be ſaid, of reſolving, and even « 
taking meaſures to execute, many thing 
which, when it comes to the point, we fe 
ourſelves altogether incapable of © exec 
ting. But this reaſon can have no Pl 
when the deſign has been carried 
length of the laſt attempt. The n 
however, who fires a piſtol at his enen 
but miſſes him, is puniſhed with death i 
the laws of ſcarce any country. By tl 
old law of Scotland, tho' he ſhould wou 
him, yet, unleſs death enſues within a« 
tain time, the aſſaſſine is not liable to 
_ laſt puniſhment. The reſentment of mil 
kind, however, runs ſo high againſt tl 
crime, their terror for the man who tho 
himſelf capable of committing it is 


great, that the mere attempt to commit 
oup 


* 
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ought in all countries to be capital. The 

attempt to commit ſmaller crimes is almoſt 
always puniſhed very lightly, and fome- 
times is not puniſhed at all. The thief, 
whoſe hand has been caught in his neigh- 
hour's pocket before he-had taken any 
thing out of it, is puniſhed with ignominy 
only. If he had got time to take away an 
handkerchief, he would have been put to 
death. The houſe- breaker, who has been 
Wound ſetting a ladder to his neighbour's 
vindow, but had not got into it, is not 
xpoſed to the capital puniſhment. The at- 
tempt to raviſh is not puniſhed as a rape. 
he attempt to ſeduce a married woman is 

ot puniſhed at all; tho' ſeduction is pu- 

hed ſeverely. Our reſentment againſt 

e perſon who only attempted-to do a miſ- 

hief is ſeldom ſo ſtrong as to bear us out 
1 inflicting the ſame puniſhment upon 
im which we ſhould have thought due 

f he had actually done it. In the one 
ale, the joy of our deliverance alleviates 
ur ſenſe of the atrocity” of his conduct; in 
he other, the grief for our misfortune in- 
reaſes it. His real demerit, however, is 
ndoubtedly the ſame in both caſes, ſince 
us intentions were equally criminal; and 
Q 2 . "mare 
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228 Of Merit and DMERTTr. Part ll. 
there is in this reſpect, therefore, an irce. 
gularity in the ſentiments of all men, and 
a conſequent relaxation of diſcipline in the 
laws of, I believe, all nations, of the moſt 
civilized, as well as of the moſt barbarouz, 
The humanity of a civilized people dil 
poſes them either to diſpenſe with, or to mi. 
tigate puniſhments herever their natural 
indignation is not goaded on by the conſe- 


— 


quences of the crime. Barbarians, on the WW fervit 
other hand, when no actual conſequene this 
has happened from any action, are not takes 
apt to be very delicate or inquiſitive about To r 
the motives. W upon 
The perſon himſelf who either from tin : 
paſſion, or from the influence of had com more 
pany, has reſolved, and perhaps talen be has 
meaſures to perpetrate ſome crime, but w the da 
has fortunately been prevented by an acc as cx 
dent which put it out of his power, is ſure, ene wi 
if he has any remains of conſcience, to ner the 
gard this event all his life after as a great anoWſ'ccipi 
ſignal deliverance. He can never think d ough 
it without returning thanks to Heaven fo 2. 1 
having been thus graciouſly pleaſed to ſuiertune, 
him from the guilt into which he was jut or 
ready to plunge himſelf, and to hinder hie to t 
from * all the reſt of his life Mey pr 
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ſcene of horror 
. remorſe, and r 
o r his hands are innocent, Ne 
cious that his heart is equally es mit 
as if 


he had actually execu 
| | ted what he 
— upon. It gives great eaſt : 
cience, however, to conſider — 
5 that 


ae | 
an _ not executed, tho' he kn 

e failure aroſe from no m ro 
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him, Ke ſtill conſiders himſelf as leſs d 
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this good fortune ei 
ne either dimini 
_s —_ altogether, all ſenſe 5 oy 
remember how much he mo ee 
e 


him regard his eſca 
pe as the gr | 
= 1 : for he ſtill va — 
ok caped, and he looks back - 
abu = to which his peace of —— 
« _— ed, with that terror, with th 
o is in ſafety may ſometimes —_ 


' 
er the hazard he was in of falling over 
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prectpice, and ſh 
udder 
om with horror at the 
ET 
oh " ſecond . of this Wy BRED f 
EY - 8 to increaſe our ſenſe of the 
e OS of actions beyond 3 10 
motives or affection from whi h | 
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he 77 PPE 
* proceed, when they ha n to g1 | 
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| occaſion to extraordinary pleaſure or pain, 
The agreeable or diſagreeable effects of the 

action often throw a ſhadow of merit or 
demerit upon the agent, tho' in his inten. 
tion there was nothing that deſerved either 
Praiſe or blame, or at leaſt that deſerved 
them in the degree in which we are apt to 
beſtow them. Thus, even the meſſenger 
of bad news is diſagreeable to us, and, on 
the contrary, we feel a ſort of gratitude for 
the man who brings us good tidings. | For 
a moment we look upon them both as the 
authors, the one of our good, the other of 
our bad fortune, and regard them in ſome 
meaſure as if they had really brought about 
the events which they only give an account 
of. The firſt author of our joy is natural. 

ly the object of a tranſitory gratitude: we 
embrace him with warmth and affection, 
and ſhould be glad, during the inſtant d 
our proſperity, to reward him as for ſome 
ſignal ſervice. By the cuſtom of all court 
the officer, who brings the news of a vic 
tory, is intitled to conſiderable preferments 
and the general always chuſes one of hi 
principal favourites to go upon fo agree 
able an errand. The firſt author of ou 


forr ow 1s, Qn the contr ary, Jult as naturah 
j 
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ly the object of a tranſitory reſentment. 
We can ſcarce avoid looking upon him 
with chagrine and uneaſineſs; and the 


rude and brutal are apt to vent upon him 
that ſpleen which his intelligence gives oc- 


{truck off the head of the man who brought 
him the firſt account of the approach of a 
formidable enemy. To puniſh in this 
manner the author of bad tidings, ſeems 
barbarous and inhuman : yet, to reward 
the meſſenger of good news, is not diſagree- 
able to us; we think it ſuitable to the 
bounty of kings. But why do we make 
this difference, ſince, if there is no fault 
in the one, neither is there any merit 
in the other? It is becauſe any ſort of 
reaſon ſeems ſufficient to authorize the ex- 
ertion of the ſocial and benevolent affec- 
tions; but it requires the moſt ſolid and 


the unſocial and malevolent. 


into the unſocial and malevolent affections, 
tho we lay it down for a rule that we 
ought never to approve of their gratifica- 
tion unleſs ſo far as the malicious and un- 
juſt i intention of the perſon, againſt whom 


Q4:|.  - _ 


caſion to. Tigranes, King of Armenia, 


ſubſtantial” to make us enter into that of 


But tho' in general we are averſe to enter 
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they are directed, renders him their proper 
object; yet, upon ſome occaſions, we relar 


far into the reſentment of the ſufferer, as 


miſchief: The perſon who has been guilty 


| Sect 
and 
due 
fis 0! 
genc 
moſt 
any 

ſuch 
guilt. 
really 
his Cl 
and 


chaſti 


of this ſeverity. When the negligence of 
one man has occaſioned ſome unintended 
damage to another, we generally enter ſo 


to approve of his inflicting a puniſhment 

upon the offender much beyond what the 
offence would ;have appeared to. deſerve, 
had no ſuch salucky —_— followed 


from it. 
There is a degree of negligence, ahh 


would appear to | deſerve ſome chaſtiſe. and a 
ment tho' it ſhould occaſion no damage to Thus 
any body. Thus, if a perſon ſhould throw WW nenti 
a large ſtone over a wall into a public man, 
ſtreet without giving warning to thoſe who tries, 
might be paſſing by, and without regard- land, 
ing where it was likely to fall, he would tho' th 
undoubtedly deferve ſome chaſtiſement, A not al. 
very accurate police would puniſh ſo ab- al & 
ſurd an action, even tho' it had done no N ainſt 


onduè 
vith tl! 
Woweve 
ur nat 
man 
Lata 


of it, ſhows an inſolent contempt of the 
happineſs and ſafety of others. There is 
real injuſtice in his conduct. He wanton- 
ly expoſes. his neighbour to what no man 
in his ſenſes would chuſe to expoſe * 
an 


ſis of juſtice and of ſociety. Groſs negli- 
gence therefore is, in the law, faid to be al- 
moſt equal to malicious deſign :. When 
any unlucky conſequences happen from 
ſuch careleſsneſs, the perſon who has been 
guilty of it is often puniſhed as if he had 
really intended thofe conſequences; and 
his conduct, which was only thoughtleſs 
and inſolent, and what deſerved ſome 
chaſtiſement, is conſidered as atrocious, 
and as liable to the ſevereſt puniſhment. 
Thus if, by the 1mprudent action above 
mentioned, he ſhould accidentally kill a 
man, he is, by the laws of many coun- 
tries, particularly by the old law of Scot- 
land, liable to the laſt puniſhment. And 
tho this is no doubt exceſſively ſevere, it is 
not altogether inconſiſtent with our natu- 
ral ſentiments. Our juſt indignation a- 
gainſt the folly and inhumanity of his 
onduct 1s exaſperated by our ſympathy 
mh the unfortunate ſufferer. Nothing 
Powever would appear more ſhocking to 
ur natural ſenſe of equity, than to bring 
man to the ſcaffold merely for having 
* Lata culpa prope dolum eſt. | 
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and evidently wants that ſenſe” of what is 
que to his fellow creatures which is the ba- 


thrown- 
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thrown a ſtone careleſsly into the ſires 
without hurting any body. The folly and 
inhumanity of his conduct, however, would 
in this caſe be the ſame ; but ſtill our ſen- 
timents would be very different. The eon. 
ſideration of this difference may ſatisfy u 
how much the indignation, even of the 
ſpectator, is apt to be animated by the 
actual conſequences of the action. In caſe 
of this kind there will, if I am not mi 
taken, be found a great degree of ſeverity 
in the laws of almoſt all nations; as I har 
already obſerved that in thoſe of an op- 
polite kind there was a very general u-. 
laxation of diſcipline. 
There is another degree of negligence 
which does not involve in it any ſort of ii. 
juſtice. The perſon who is guilty of f 
treats his neighbour as he treats himfel, 
means no harm to any body, and is fu 
from entertaining any inſolent contempt 
for the ſafety and happineſs of others. H 
is not, however, ſo careful and circumſpet 
in his conduct as he ought to be,, and dt 
ſerves upon this account ſome degree d 
blame and cenſure, but no ſort of punills 
ment. Vet if by a negligence * of this ki 
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he ſhould occaſion ſome damage to an- 


lieve, all countries, obliged to compenſate 
it. And though this is no doubt a real 
puniſhment, and what no mortal would 


it not been for the unlucky accident which 
his conduct gave occaſion to; yet this de- 


F Fes 5 ERS © 


. =S 
= © 


tural ſentiments of all mankind. Nothing, 
we think, can be more juſt than that one 


have man ſhould not ſuffer by the careleſſneſs of 
op- WH another; and that the damage occaſioned 
by blameable negligence ſhould be made up 


by the perſon who was guilty of it. 

There 1s another ſpecies of negligence *, 
which conſiſts merely in a want of the moſt 
anxious timidity and circumſpection, with 
regard to all the poſſible conſequences of 
our actions. The want of this painful at- 
tention, when no bad conſequences follow 
from it, is ſo far from being regarded as 
blameable, that the contrary quality 1s ra- 
ther conſidered as ſuch. That timid circum- 
ſpection which is afraid of every thing, 18 
never regarded as a virtue, but as a qua- 
lity which more than any other 1 incapacitates 
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other perſon, he is by the laws of, I be- 


have thought of inflicting upon him, had 


ciſion of the law is approved of by the na- 
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effect of timid weakneſs, and of an an- 


23G. 0% Mair and bene fil 
for action and buſineſs. Yet when, from: : 
a want of this exceſſive a hap. 

pens to occaſion ſome damage to another. 

he is often by the law obliged to compen- 

ſate it. Thus, by the Aquihan law, the 

man, who not being able to manage 2 
horſe that had accidentally taken fright, 
ſhould happen to ride down his neighbour 

fave, is obliged to compenſate the damage, 
When an accident of this kind happens, 
we are apt to think that he ought not to 
have rode ſuch a horſe, and to regard his 
attempting it as an unpardonable levity; 
though without this accident we ſhould 
not only have made no ſuch reflection, but 
ſhould have regarded his refuſing 1t as the 


xiety about merely poſſible effects, which 
it is to no purpoſe to be aware of. The 
perſon himſelf, who by an accident even of 
this kind has involuntarily hurt another, 


ſeems to have ſome ſenſe of his own ill de- U 
ſert, with regard to him. He naturalh oc 
runs up to the ſufferer to expreſs his con- timent 
cern for what has happened, and to make Wil them, 
every acknowledgment in his power. It Wl which 
he has any ſenſibility, he neceſſarily defires ¶ ence v 
to compenſate the damage, and to do every ¶ alloy 
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thing he can to appeaſe that animal reſent · 
ment, which he is ſenſible will be apt to 
ariſe in the breaſt of the ſufferer. To make 
no apology, to offer no atonement, is Its. 
carded as the higheſt brutality. Yet w Fi 05 
ſhould he make an apology more than any 
other perſon? Why ſhould he, ſince he 
was equally innocent with any other by- 
ſtander, be thus ſingled out from among 
all mankind, to make up for the bad for- 
tune of another? This taſk. would ſurely 
never be impoſed upon him, did not even 
the impartial ſpectator feel ſome indul- 
gence for what may be regarded as the un- 
juſt reſentment of that other, | 
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of the final cauſe of this regularity of 
"ſentiments. 
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UCH is the effect of the * or bad 
conſequences of actions upon the ſen- 
timents both of the perſon who performs 
them, and of others; ; and thus, fortune, 
which governs. the world, has ſome influ- 
ence where we ſhould be leaſt willing to 
allow her any, and directs in ſome mea- 
ſure 
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Set 

ſure the ſentiments of mankind,” with re. ed 
gard to the character and conduct both of fur 

| themſelves and others. That the world in 
judges by the event, and not by the delign, Wl fuc 
has been in all ages the complaint, and is tho 
the great diſeouragement of virtue. Every act 
body agrees to the general maxim, that wot 
as the event does not depend on the agent, and 
it ought to have no influence upon of hig 
ſentiments, with regard to the merit of the 
propriety of his conduct. But when ive 
come to particulars, we find that our ſes- eyes 
timents are ſcarce in any one inftarice ex- for 
actly conformable to what this equitable WIN erer. 
maxim would direct. The happy or un- a re 
proſperous event of any action, is not on- ſafet 
ly apt to give us a good or bad opinion of ſpect 
the prudence with which it was conduct bad 
ed, but almoſt always too animates or hi! 
gratitude or reſentment, -our ſenſe of the with 
merit or demerit of the deſign were 
Nature, however, when The implante woul, 


the ſeeds of this irregularity in the human 
breaſt, ſeems, as upon all other occaſions whicl 


to have intended the happineſs and perfec: Wl empt 
tion of the ſpecies. If the hurtfulneſs of Bi in the 
the deſign, if the malevolence of the affec thor 


tion, were alone the cauſes which excit- 


ed 


> 


% 


ed our reſentment, we ſhould feel all the 
furies of that paſſion againſt any perſon 


ſuch deſigns or affections were haboured, 
though they, had never broke out into any 
action. Sentiments, thoughts, intentions, 
would become the objects of pumiſhment; 
and if the indignation of mankind run as 


the baſeneſs of the thought which had 
given birth to no action, ſeemed in the 
eyes of the world as much to call aloud 
for vengeance as the baſeneſs of the action, 
every court of judicature would become 
a real inquiſition. There would be no 
ſafety for the moſt innocent and circum- 
ſpect conduct, Bad wiſhes, bad views, 
bad deſigns, might ſtill be ſuſpected ; and 
while theſe excited the ſame indignation 
with bad conduct, while bad intentions 
were as much reſented as bad actions, they 
would equally expoſe the perſon to puniſh- 


man ment and reſentment, Actions therefore 
gone, which either produce actual evil, or at- 
rfec- tempt to produce it, and thereby put us 


in the immediate fear of it, are by the au- 
thor of nature rendered the only proper 


and approved 1 of human punith- 


ment 
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in whoſe breaſt we ſuſpected or believed 


high againſt them as againſt actions; if 
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ment and reſentment. Sentiments, deſigng, 
| affections, though it is from theſe that ac. 
cording; to cool reaſon human aCtionsderine 
their whole merit or demerit, are placed by 
the great Judge of hearts beyond the l. 
mits of every human juriſdiction, and an 
reſerved for the cognizance of his own un- 
erring tribunal. That neceſſary rule of 
juſtice, therefore, that men in this life ar 
liable to puniſhment for their actions on 
ly, not for their deſigns and intentions, i 
founded upon this ſalutary and uſeful ir 
Tegularity in human ſentiments congerns 
ing merit or demerit, which at firſt-ſight 
appears ſo abſurd and unaccountable. Bu 
every part of nature, when attentivel 
ſurveyed, equally demonſtrates the, prov 
dential care of its author, and we may ad 
mire the wiſdom. and goodneſs. of G0 
even in the weakneſs and folly of men. 
Nor is that irregularity of ſentiments 
altogether without its utility, by which 
the merit of an unſucceſsful attempt td] 
ſerve, and much more that of meer gol 
inclinations and kind wiſhes, appeais to bt 
imperfect, Man was made for action, andbould | 
to promote by the exertion of his facultis 


ſuch changes in the external circuraſtanc 
8 ._ "2 
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both of himſelf and others, as may ſeem 
moſt favourable to the happineſs of all. 
He muſt not be ſatisfied with indolent be- 
nevolence, nor fancy himſelf the friend of 
mankind, becauſe in his heart he wiſhes. 
well to the proſperity of the world, That 
he may call forth the whole vigour of his 
ſoul, and ſtrain every nerve, in order to 
produce thoſe ends which it is the purpoſe 
Pr his being to advance, nature has taught 
him, that neither himſelf nor mankind can 
e fully ſatisfied with his conduct, nor by 
ow upon it the full meaſure of applauſe, 
nleſs he has actually produced them. He 
made to know, that the praiſe of good 
tentions, without the merit of good of- 
ices, will be but of little avail to excite 
ither the loudeſt acclamations of the 
orld, or even the higheſt degree of ſelf- 
pplauſe, The man who has performed 
o ſingle action of importance, but whoſe 
ſole converſation and deportment expreſs 
e juſteſt, the nobleſt, and moſt generous 
ntiments, can be intitled to demand no 
ry high reward, even tho' his inutility 
ould be owing to nothing but the want 
an opportunity to ſerve. We can ſtill 
fuſe it him without blame. We can 
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themſelves. The malevolent, on the con- 
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242 Of Ment and gan Lunt 
ſtill aſk him, What have: you done? What 


actual ſervice. can you pop to intitle 
you to ſo great a recompy nce ? We eſteem | 
you, and love you; but we owe you no. 
thing. To NR indeed that latent Vir. 
tue which has been uſeleſs only for want of 
an opportunity to ſerve, | to beſtow. upon it 
thoſe honours and preferments which, tho 
in ſome meaſure it may be ſaid to deſene 
them, it could not with propriety have ins 
ſiſted upon, 18 the effect of the moſt divine 
benevolence. To puniſh, on the contrary, 
for the affections of the heart only, when 
no crime has been committed, is the moſt 
inſolent and barbarous tyranny. The be 
nevolent affections ſeem to deſerve moſt 
praiſe, when they do not wait till i it be. 
comes almoſt a crime for them not to exert 


pend 
mini(] 
ſumm 
fymne 
ſelf, De 


appear 
appear 
had h 


With {i 
ppear 
{ the 
togeth 
dertect]: 
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trary, can ſcarce be too tardy, too flown 
deliberate. 

It is even of uſe that the oil which i 
done without deſign ſhould be regarded a 
a misfortune to the doer as well as to tht 
ſufferer. Man is thereby taught to rew 
rence the happineſs of his brethren, . 
| tremble leſt he ſhould, even unknowingh 


do any thing that « can | hurt them, and i 
dread 


* 
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dread that animal reſentment which he 
feels is ready to burſt out againſt him, if he 

ſhould without deſign be the Unhappy inf 5 
trument of their calamity. 
Notwithſtanding, — all. theſe 
ſeming irregularities of ſentiment, if man 
ſhould unfortunately either give occaſion to 
thoſe evils which he did not intend, or fail 
in producing that good which he intended, 
nature has not left his innocence altogether 
without conſolation, nor his virtue alto- 
gether without reward. He then calls to 
his aſſiſtance fhat juſt and equitable ma- 
xim, that thoſe events which did not de- 
pend upon our conduct ought not to di- 
miniſh the eſteem that is due to us. He 
ommons up his whole magnanimity and 
ext WWfirmnc(s of ſoul, and ſtrives to regard him- 
cone, not in the light in which he at preſent 
Wa ppears, but in that in which he ought to 
 MEipcar, in which he would have appeared 
ich ad his generous deſigns been crowned 
led "ith ſucceſs, and in which he would ſtill 
to tiWppcar notwithſtanding their miſcarriage, 
Tek the ſentiments of mankind were either 
en, Mitogether candid and equitable, or even 
nge erfectly conſiſtent with themſelves. The 
nd, Voc candid and humane part of mankind 
=. intirely 
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| Intirely go alon g with the effort which he 
thus makes to ſupport himſelf in his own 
opinion. They exert their whole ' geners 
ſity and greatneſs of mind, to correct in 
thernhſelves this irregularity of human n 
ture, and endeavour to regard his unfor. 
tunate magnanimity in the ſame light in 
which, had it been fucceſsful, they woult 
without any ſuch generous exertion, har 
naturally been diſpoſed to conſider it. 
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PART, Ut. 


Of the founditing of our igen . 
concerning our own ſentiments and 
conduct, and of the ſenſe of duty. 


Id, Mts 
"i s ECT. 
oc the conſciouſneſs of 1 ores or 
blame. 


# the two foregoing g parts of this diſ- 
courſe, I have chiefly conſidered, the 
origin and foundation of our judgments 
concerning. the ſentiments and conduct of 
others. I come now to conſider, the ori- 
pin of thoſe concerning our wm. 

The defire of the approbation and eſteem 
of thoſe we live with, which is of ſo much 
mportance to our happineſs, cannot be 
ully and intirely contented but by render- 
ng ourſelves the juſt and proper objects of 
hoſe ſentiments, and by adjuſting our own 
harater and conduct according to thoſe 
eaſures and rules by which eſteem and 
probation are naturally beſtowed, It is 
4 } as 
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not ſufficient, that from 1 ignorance or mil. 
take, eſteem and approbation 'thould ſome 
way or other be beſtowed upon us. If we 
are conſcious that we do not deſerve to be 
ſo favourably thought of, and that, if the 
truth was known, we ſhould be regarded 
with very oppoſite ſentiments, our ſatisfac- 
tion is far from being complete. The man 
who applauds us either for actions which 
we did not perform, or for motives which 
had no ſort of influence upon our conduct 
applauds not us, but another perſon. We 
can derive no ſort of ſatisfaction from his 
praiſes. To us they ſhould be more mo. 
tifying than any cenſure, and ſhould per- 
petually call to our minds, the mi6ft hum. 
bling of all reflexions, the reflexion upon 
— apt to be, but what we are not. 
A woman who paints to conceal her 'ugh 
neſs, could derive, one ſhould imagine, but 
little vanity from the compliments that are 
paid to her beauty. Theſe, we ſhould er. 
pet; Vuglit rather to put her im mind of the 
. ſentiments which her reatcomplexion woult 
excite, and mortify her the more by tis 
contraſt. To be Hleafed with ſach ground- 
Es applauſe is a proof of the moſt ſuper- 
Acta levity and n It is what's 
| | proper 
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properly called vanity, and is the founda- 0 


tion of the moſt ridiculous and contempti- 
ble vices, the vices of, affectation and com- 


be mon lying; follies which, if experience 
the did not teach us ho common they are, 
ded one ſhould | imagine the leaſt ſpark, of com- 


mon ſenſe would fave us from. The fool- 
iſh lyar, Who endeavours to excite the ad- 
miration of the company by the relation 


ch of adventures which never had any. exiſ- 
ut; tence, . the · i important coxcomb who. gives 
We himſelf airs of rank and diſtinftion. Which 


by he well knows he has no juſt pretenſions 
107- to, are both of them, no doubt, pleaſed with 
pet- the applauſe, which they fancy they meet 


um. vith. But their vanity ariſes from ſo groſs 
pon an illuſion of the imagination, t that it is diffi- 
not. cult to conceive how any rational creature 


joli. WY ould be impoſed, upon by it. When they 
but WI place themſelves in the fituation, of thoſe 
+ are whom they fancy they have « deceived, they are 
1 of. WY firuck with the higheſt admiration for their 
{the WJ 08n | perſons, | | They look upon themlelyes, 


not in that light i in, which, they. know, they 


the ought to appear to their companions, but 
und- in that in which they believe their compa- 
per- nions actually look upon them. Their ſu- 
at's Wi Percial weakneſs and trivial folly hinder 


Ms - them 
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them from ever, turnin g their eyes inwardz, 


or from ſeeing themſelves in that deſpi- 
cable point of view in which their own | 
conſciences ſhould tell them that "they 


would appear to every body, if the teal 


truth ſhould ever come to be-known.. | 


As ignorant and groundleſs praiſe cin 
give no ſolid joy, no ſatisfaction that vil 


bear any ſerious examination, ſo, on the 


contrary, it often gives real comfort to . 
flect, that tho no praiſe ſhould aQtually e 
beſtowed upon us, our conduct, . 
has been ſuch as to deſerve. it, and hu 


been in every reſpect ſuitable to thoſe mea- 


ſures and rules by which praiſe. and appro- 
bation are naturally and commonly beltoj- 
ed. We are pleaſed not only with Praise, 
but with having done what is 

worthy. We are pleaſed to think that we! 
have lack ourſelves the natural obe 
of approbation, though no approbation' 
ſhould ever actually be beſtowed upan wy | 
and we are mortified to reflect that 
have juſtly: incurred the blame of ihe 
we live with, though that ſentiment 
ſhould never actually be exerted: againiſhus! 
The man who is conſcious. to himſelf tlut 


he. has e obſerved thoſe meaſures! of 
conduct 


1 ö ' 
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conduct which experience informs * are 
gene! ally agrecable, reflects with ſatisfac- 
tion on the propriety of his own behaviour ; 3 
when he views it in the light in which the 
impartial ſpectator would view it, he 
thoroughly enters into all the motives which | 
influenced it; he looks back upon every | 
part of it with pleaſure and. appreciation, 
and tho' mankind ſhould never be acquaint» - 
el with what he has done, he regards him- 

{elf not ſo much according to the light in 
which they actually regard him, as accord- 
ing to that, in which they would regard 
him if they were better informed. He an- 
ticipates the applauſe and admiration which” 


oe in this caſe would be beſtowed upon him, 
ule, nd be applauds and admires himſelf by | 
ſympathy with ſentiments which do not 


indeed actually take place, but which the 
gnorance of the public alone hinders from 
aking place, which he knows are tlie na- a 
ral and ordinary effects of ſuch conduct, 
which his imagination ſtrongly contiects' 
ih it, and which he has acquired 4 
abit of conceiving as ſomething that 
aturally and in propriety ou che to. a} 
dow from it. Men have often volun- 
anly thrown away life to acquire after” 
death 

7 
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death. a renown. which they could 10 
longer enjoy. Their imagination, in the 
mean time, anticipated that fame which wa | 
thereafter to be beſtowed | upon | them. Thos 
| applauſes Which they were never to hear 
rung in their cars, The thoughts of tha 
admiration, whole effects they were nem 
to feel, played about their hearts, baniſhel 
from. their breaſts the ſtrongeſt of all nat. 
ral fears, and tr anſported them to perfom 
actions which ſeem almoſt beyond the reach 
of human nature. But in point of reality 
there i: 18 ſurely no great difference between 
that approbation which is not to be be. 
ſtowed. till we can no longer enjoy it, 40 
that which indeed is never to be beſtowed 
| but which would be beſtowed, if the world 
wa ever made to underſtand properly thi 
10 circumſtances of our behavioutf., U 
the one often produces f ſuch violent eech de di 
we. cannot wonder that the other thou mous 
always be highly: T regarded. „ reſentr 
Gn the contrary, the man who has bal long a 
thro' all thoſe meaſures of conduct, wind feeling 
can alone render him agreeable to maneiznd th 
| Kind, tho he ſhould have. the moſt: perle Was ev 
alſurance that what he had done Was * umſelf 


ever to be concealed from every human ce 
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+ is all to no purpoſe: "When he books back 
upon it, and views it in the light in which 
the impartial ſpectator would view it, lie finds 
that he can enter into tione'of the motives 
which influeticed it. He is abaſhed and 
confounded at the thoughts of it, and ne- 
cellarlly feels a vety high degree of that 
ſhame which he wottfd be expoſed to, if his 
actions ſhoul& ever core to be gehierally 
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he would ſuffer if they wete ever actually 
exerted againſt him. But if what he Hack 
been guilty of was not mieetly one of theſe 
mproprieties which are the objects of ſim- 
ple diſapprobation, but one of thofe enot- 
nous crimes which excite deteſtation and 
reſentment, he could never think of it, as 
long as he had any ſenſibilit/ left, without | 
feeling all the agony of horror and remorſe; 
and tho' he could be aſſured that no man. 
Was ever to know. it, and could even bring 
umſelf to believe that there was no God to 
e eee 
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revenge it, he would ſtill feel enough of 
both theſe ſentiments to enibitter the whole 
of his life: He would ſtill regard himſelf x 
the natural object of the hat and indig. 
nation of all his fellow-creatures ; aud 1 
his heart was not grown callous by the ha. 
bit of crimes, he could not think without 
terror and aſtoniſhment even of the. man. 

ner, in which mankind would look upar 
him, of what would be the expreſſion of 
their countenance and of their AO if the 
dreadful truth ſhould ever come to he 
known. Theſe natural pangs of an afrightel 
conſcience are the demons, the avengingfu- 
ries which in this life haunt the guilty, which 
allow them neither quiet nor repoſe, which 
often drive them to deſ pair and diſtraction, 
from which no aſſurance of ſecrecy tan 
protect them, from which no principles of 
irreligion can entirely deliver them, and 
from which nothing can free them but the 
vileſt and moſt abject of all ſtates, a com- 
pleat inſenſibility to honour and infamy, to 
vice and virtue. Men of the moſt deteſt- 
able characters, who, 1 in the execution df 
the moſt dreadful crimes, had taken the 
meaſures ſo coolly as to avoid even the ſuſ- 


* of guilt, have ſometimes been driven 
by 
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of WM by the horror of their ſituation, to diſcoyer 
ole of their own accord, what no human ſaga- 
r., Wi city could ever have inveſtigated. By ac- 
ig. knowledging their guilt, by ſubmitting 
ie Wl themſelves to the reſentment of their of- 
ha. fended citizens, and by thus ſatiating that 
out WY vengeance of which they were ſenſible that 
an. hey were become the proper objects, they 
pon hoped by their death to reconcile themſelves, 
| of WY it leaſt in their own imagination, to the 
the WY natural ſentiments of mankind, to be able 
bo to conſider themſelves as leſs worthy. of 
tel WY hatred and reſentment, to attone in ſome 
fa. WY neaſure for their crimes, and, if poſſible, 
nick to die in peace and with the forgiveneſs of 
nich all their fellow- creatures. Compared to 
ion, what they felt before the diſcovery, even 


the en of thn, it ſeems, was Nn 
neſs, 


In what manner our own judgments re- 
fer to what ought to be the judgments of 
| others: And of the origin. of general rules. | 


Great part, perhaps the greateſt part | 
of human happineſs and miſery 
afiſes from the view of our paſt conduct, 
and from the degree of approbation or diſ- 
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$4 
approbation which we feel from the 'confide dat 
ration of it. But in whatever manner; it y i wan 
affect us, our ſentiments of this kind have BN ena 
always ſome ſecret reference either to what Wl hi 
are, or to what upon A certain condition and 
; would be, or to what we imagine ought tobe ment 
the ſentiments of others. We examine it prop 
we imagine an impartial ſpectator wou bons, 
exdmine it. If upon placing ourſelves in u mind 
ſituation we thoroughly enter into all th {ir: 
paſſions and motives which influenced. N paſſio 
we approve of it by ſympathy with the apWiſp'caſc 
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probation of this ſuppoſed equitable 55 | 
If otherwiſe, we enter into his e 
tion and condemn it. 
Was it poſſible that a human creature 
could grow up to manhood in ſome ſolitay 
place without any communication with hi 
own ſpecies, he could no more think of uy 
own character, of the propriety or demeri 
of his own ſentiments and conduct, of the 
beauty or deformity of his own mind, thai 
of the beauty or deformity of his own fac 
Alt theſe are objects 'which he cannd 
eaſily ſee, which naturally he does not lod 
at, and upon which he is provided with nt 
mirror to enable him to turn his «5% 


Bring him into ſociety, and he is imme: 
3 diatcl 
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diately provided with the mirror r which be 
wanted before. It is placed in the coun- 
tenance and behaviour of thoſe he lives with, 
which always mark when they enter into, 


hat 
4 and when they diſapprove of his ſenti- 
ol Wments; and it is here that he firſt views the 


propriety and impropriety of his own paſ- 
ſons, the beauty and deformity of his own 
nind. To a man who from his birth was 


\ hy 
he ia ſtranger to ſociety, the objects of his 
1 i paſſions, the external bodies which either 


leaſed or hurt him, would occupy his 
hole attention. The paſſions themſelves, 
the deſires or averſions, the joys or ſorroẽws 
which thoſe objects excited, tho of all 


lings the moſt immediately preſent to him, 


tary ould ſcarce ever be the objects of his 
I boughts. The idea of them could never in- 
or reſt him ſo much as to call upon his atten- 


ve conſi deration. The conſideration of his 
y could in him excite no new joy, nor that 
his forrow any new ſorrow, tho' the con- 
deration of the cauſes of thoſe paſſions 
ight often excite both, Bring him -into | 
ciety, and all his own paſſions will im- F 
ediately become the cauſes of new paſ- 4 
ons. He will obſerve that mankind ap- | 
rove of ſome of them and are diſguſted 4 
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by others. He, will be elevated in the dne 
| caſe, and caſt down in the other; his de. 
fires. and averſions, his joys and ſomopm 
will now often become the cauſes of ne 
deſires and new gverſions, new! joys a 
new ſorrows : they will now therefofe i 
tereſt him deeply, and often call upon 
moſt attentive conſideratioo . 
To be amiable and to be meritorious 
that is, to deſerve love and to deſerve 
ward, are the great characters of virtue un 
the contrary of vice. But both theſe cha- 
racters have an immediate references to the 
ſentiments of others. Virtue is not fad 
to be amiable or to be meritorious, betauſt 
it is the object of its own love or of i 
own gratitude, but becauſe it excites'tholf 
ſentiments in other men. The conſeiouſ 
neſs that it is the object of ſuch favourable' 
regards 1s the ſource of that inward tra- 
quillity and ſelf: ſatisfaction with which it 
js naturally attended, as the ſuſpicion 
the contrary gives occaſion to the torment 
of vice. What ſo great happineſs, as to 
beloved, and to know that we deſethe 
be beloved? What ſo great miſery, as to bt 
hated, and to know that” we deferve 40-1 


hated ? s yi 
= 0 
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Jo judge of ourſelves as we ju 
| han to approve” and condemn- in our- 
ſelves what we approve and condemn in 
others, is the greateſt exertion of candour 
and impartiality. In order to do this, we 
muſt look at ourſelves with the ſame eyes 
with which we look at others: we muſt 
imagine ourſelves not the actors, but the 
ſpectators of our own character and con- 
duct, and conſider how theſe would affect 
us when viewed from this new ſtation; in 
which their excellencies and imperfections 
can alone be diſcovered: We muſt enter, 
in ſhort, either into what are, or into what 
ought to be, or into what, if the whole 
urcumſtances of our conduct were known, 
we imagine would be the ſentiments -of 
others, before we can either applaud, or 
condemn it. 

A moral being i is an deen being 
accountable being, as the word ex- 
preſſes, is a being that muſt give an ac- 
ount of its actions to ſome. other, and 
it conſequently muſt regulate them a 
ording to the good-liking of this other, 
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to be is accountable to God and his fellow 
to Features. But tho he is, no doubt, prin» 
vita pally accountable to God, in the _ 25 


8 | time, 
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time, he muſt neceſſarily conceive hiſs 
as accountable to his fellow creatures, be. 
fore he can form any' idea of the Deity 
or of the rules by which that Divine Be. 
ing will judge f his conduct. A chill 
ſurely conceives itſelf as accountable to ij 
parents, and is elevated or caſt down by 
the thought of their merited approbation 
or diſapprobation, long before it forms 
any idea of its accountableneſs to the Dei 
ty, 'or of the rules by which that Divi 
Being will judge of its conduct. 

Our firſt ideas of perſonal bent anl 
deformity, are drawn from the ſhape and 
appearance of others, not from our om 
We ſoon become ſenſible however; thi 
others exerciſe the ſame criticiſm upon wif 
We are pleaſed when they approve of cine 
figure, and are diſobliged when they feenWnd c. 
to be difguſted, We become anxious tl Wi! ver 
know how far our appearance deſerves i hefe a 
ther their blame or approbation.  Weenllthcrs 
mine our own perſons limb by limb, n. 
by placing ourſelves before a looking gur we 
or by ſome ſuch expedient, endeavour, nd wh 
much as poſſible, to view ourſelves at 8Wpycar 
diſtance and with the eyes of other peoplWreature 


If after tliis examination we are ſation w} 
wil 
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eich our own appearance, we can more 
be. cally ſupport the moſt diſadvantageous 
ty, WY judgments of others; if, on the contrary, 
Be. we are ſenſible that we are the natural ob- 


ld AY jects of diſtaſte, every appearance of their 
3 it RY difapprobation mortifies us beyond all mea- 
re. A man who is tolerably handſome, 
tion vil allow you to laugh at any little rregu- 
* larity in his perſon ; but all ſuch jokes are 
De commonly infupportable to one who 1s real - 


y deformed. It 1s evident, however, that 
we are anxious: about our on beauty and 
deformity, only upon account of its effect 
upon others. If we had no connection 


with ſociety, we ſhould be altogether in- 
t ifferent about either. 
n the ſame manner our firſt dou cri- 


ticiſms are exerciſed upon the characters 
Ind conduct of other people; and we are 


ous Mall very forward to obſerve how each of 
yes Wc affects us. But we ſoon learn; that 
re eu 3 are equally frank with regard to our 


We become anxious to know how 
ar we deſerve their cenſure or applauſe, 
nd whether to them we muſt neceſſarily 
appear thoſe agreeable or diſagreeable 
reatures which they repreſent us. We 
egin upon this account to examine our 
32 | OWN 
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Farm 
own paſſions and conduct, and to confider de 
how theſe muſt appear to them, by confi. th 
dering how they would appear to us if in ta 
their ſituation. We ſuppoſe ourſelves the wi 
ſpectators of our own behaviour, and en- Bu 
deavour to imagine what effect it would, at 
in this light, produce upon us. This is 1101 
the only looking-glaſs by which we can, OW 
in ſome meaſure, with the eyes of others 
ſcrutinize the propriety of our own con. 4 
duct. If in this view it pleaſes us, we are 2 
tolerably ſatisfied: We can be more in- oy 
different about the applauſe, and, in ſome # 
meaſure, deſpiſe the cenſure of others; my 
ſecure that however miſunderſtood or mil 40 
repreſented, we are the natural and proper M < 
objects of approbation. On the contrary, 4 
if we are diſpleaſed with it, we are often ft 
upon that very account more anxious to] hs 
gain their approbation, and, provided. we wy 
have not already, as they ſay, ſhaken hands 155 | 
with infamy, we are altogether diſtractel f mY 
at the thoughts of their cenſure, which ane 
then ſtrikes us with double ſeverity. 3 
_ Unfortunately this moral looking fab . 
18 not always a very good one. Common Sl 
looking-glaſles, it is ſaid, are extremeh ow 


decent 
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deceitful, and by the glare which they 


throw over the face, conceal from the par- 
tial eyes of the perſon many deformities 
which are obvious to every body beſides. 
But there is not in the world ſuch a ſmooth- 
er of wrinkles as is every man's imagina- 
tion, with regard to the blemiſhes of his 
own character. 

There are two different occaſions when 
we examine our own conduct, and endea- 
your to view it in the light in which the 
impartial ſpectator would view it; firſt, 
when we are about to act, and ſecondly, 
after we have acted. Our views are very 
partial in both caſes, but they are moſt To, 
when it 1s of moſt importance that they 
ſhould be otherwiſe. 


When we are about to act, the eagerneſh 


of paſſion will ſeldom allow us to conſider 
what we are doing with the candour of an 
indifferent perſon. The violent emotions 
which at that time agitate us, diſcolour 
our views of things, even when we are en- 
deavouring to place ourſelves in the ſitua- 
tion of another, and to regard the objects 
that intereſt us, in the light which they 
wil naturally appear to him. The fury 
of our own paſſions conſtantly calls us back, 

83 to 
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to our own place, where every thing ip. 
pears magnified and miſrepreſented by RIF. 
love. Of the manner in which thoſe ob. 
jects would appear to another, of the view; 
which he would take of them we can ob. 
tain, if 1 may ſay ſo, but inſtantaneoy 
glimpfes, which METS in a moment, and 
which even while they laſt are not altoye-: 
ther juſt. We cannot even for that mo. 
ment diveſt ourſelves entirely of the hei 
and keenneſs with which our peculiar f. 
tuation inſpires us, nor conſider What we 
are about to do with the compleat impar: 
tiality of an equitable judge. The pal 
ſions, upon this account, as father Mak: 
branch fays, all juſtify themſelves,” and 
ſeem reaſonable, and proportioned to the 
objects, as long as we continue to fed 
them. 1 e 
When the action 18 over, indeed, and 
the paſſions which prompted it have ſub⸗ 
ſided, we can enter more coolly into it 
ſentiments of the indifferent ſpeCtator 
What before intereſted us, is now becom 
almoſt as indifferent to us as it always Wis 
to him, and we can now examine our ow 
conduct with his candour and impartialit 
But our judgments n now are of little in- 
. 8 portancy 
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portance, compared to what they were be- 
fore; and when they are moſt ſeverely. im- 
partial, can commonly produce. nothing 
but vain regret, and unavailing repent- 
ance, without ſecuring us from the like er- 
rors for the future. It is ſeldom, however, 
that they are quite candid even in this caſe. 
The opinion which we entertain of our 
own character, depends entirely on our 
julgment concerning our paſt conduct. 
It is ſo diſagreeable to think ill of our- 
ſelves, that we often purpoſely turn away 
our view from thoſe circumſtances which 
might render that judgment unfayourable. 
He is a bold ſurgeon, they ſay, whoſe hand 
does not, tremble when he performs an 
operation upon his own. perſon; and he is 
often equally bold who does not heſitate to 
pull off the myſterious veil of felf-delu- 
fion, which covers from his view the de- 
formities of his own conduct. Rather 
than ſee our own behaviour under ſo diſa- 
zreeable an aſpect, we too often, fooliſhly 
and weakly, endeavour to exaſperate anew 

thoſe unjuſt paſſions which had formerly 
miſled us; we _ endeavour by artifice to 
awaken our old hatreds, and irritate afreſh 
arr almoſt forgotten reſent ments : weeven 
S 4 _ exert 
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_ ekert ourſelves for this :miſerablepurpol 
and thus perſevere in injuſtice; merely be- 
cauſe we once were unjuſt, and becauſe 


are aſhamed and afraid to fee. that ur 


were ſo. Ace bn 
So partial are the views of mankinliwhh 
regard to the propriety of their o vol. 


duct, both at the time of action and uf 


it; and ſo difficult is it for them to ier 
ĩt in the light in which any indifferent ſhe. 
tator would conſider it. But if it Wu 
peculiar faculty, ſuch as the moral ſenſe i; 


ſuppoſed to be, that they judged of their um 


conduct, if they were endued with à pa 
ticular power of perception, which diſtias- 
guiſhed the beauty or deformity of paſſi- 
ons and affections; as their own paſſion 
would be more immediately expoſed to the 
view of this faculty, it A judge with 
more accuracy concerning them, than con- 
cerning thoſe of other men, of which t 
had only a more diſtant proſpects! 1!” 
This felf-deceit, this fatal weakneſs of 
mankind, is the ſource of half/the''dilo# 
ders of human life. If we faw'ourſeli 
in the light in which others fee us, or in 
which 12 5 would ſeen us if they e 

3915 Ale 
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conter 
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a reformation would generally be unavoids 
able. We could: not ann 
ſight. | 
9 W hab not left this * 
neſs, which is of ſo much importance, al- 
together without a remedy; nor has ſhe 
abandoned us entirely to the deluſions of 
ſelf-love, Our continual obſervations up- 
on the conduct of others, inſenſibly lead 
us to form to ourſelves certain general rules 
concerning what is fit and proper either to be 
done or to be avoided. Some of their ac- 
tions ſhock all our natural ſentiments. 
We hear every body about us expreſs the 
like deteſtation againſt them. This ſtill 
further confirms, and even exaſperates our 
natural ſenſe of their deformity. It ſatiſ- 

hes us that we view them in the proper 
light, when we ſee other people view them 
in the ſame light. We reſolve never to 
be guilty of the hke, nor ever, upon any 
account, to render ourſelves in this manner 
the objects of univerſal diſapprobation. 
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general rule, that all ſuch actions are to be 
avoided, as tending to render us odious, 
contemptible, or puniſhable, the objects 
all thoſe ſentiments for which we have 

the 


We thus naturally lay down to ourſelves'a 
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the greateſt dread and . Ohe 
actions, on the contrary, call forth ou 
approbation, and we hear every body a 
round us expreſs the ſame favourable oli. 
nion concerning them. Every body is en 
ger to honour and reward them. Thy 
excite all thoſe ſentiments for W W 
have by nature. the ſtrongeſt deſirey the 
love, the gratitude, the admiration, of may 
Kind. We become ambitious of perforns 

ing the like; and thus naturally lay dom 
10 ourſelves a rule of another. kind, ia 
every opportunity of acting inte 
4s caretully to be ſought after. 

It is thus that the general rules i, m 
— are formed. They are ultima 
founded upon experience of what, in u 
ticular inſtances, our moral faculties, al 
natural ſenſe of merit and propriety;/a 
prove, or diſapprove of. We do not oi 
ginally approve or condemn particular & 
tions; becauſe, upon examination, 
appear to be agreeable or inconſiſtent w 
a certain general rule. The general uu Tl 
on the contrary, is formed by finding tral 
experience, that all actions of a certal 
kind, or circumſtanced in a certain m 


ner, are approved or diſapproved of. | 
| | | tit 


Sect 
the 
der, 
juſt 
love 
held 
who 
com} 
titud 
ſence 
coulc 
how 
mou! 
rules 
takin 
ſon, 
rule, 
actio! 
18 evi. 
antec 
any ſi 
on the 
form, 
tion \ 
dwn | 
every 
kind. 
Wh 
| he ac 
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the man who firſt ſaw an inhuman mur! 
der, committed from avarice, envy, or un- 
juſt reſentment; and upon one too that 
— and truſted the «murderer, Who be 
held the laſt agonies of the dying perſon, 
who heard him, with his expiring breath; 
complain more of the perfidy and ingra- 
titude of his falſe friend, than of the vio- 
lence which had been done to him, there 
could be no occaſion, in order to conceive 
how horrible ſuch an action was, that he 
ſhould reflect, that one of the moſt ſacred 
rules of conduct was what prohibited the 
taking away the life of an innocent per- 
ſon, that this was a plain violation of that 
rule, and conſequently a very blameable 
action. His deteſtation of this crime, it 
is evident, would ariſe mſtantaneouſly, and 
antecedent to his having formed to bitnelk 
any ſuch general rule. The general rule, 
on the contrary, which he might afterwards 
form, would be founded upon the deteſta- 
tion which he felt neceſſarily ariſetn his 
own breaſt, at the thought of this, and 
muy other ere action of the ſame 
ind. 8 

When we we} in hiſtory or romance, 

the account of actions either of generoſity 
or 
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or of daſeneſs, the ad miration which we con. 
ceive for the one, and the contempt which 
we feel for the other, neither of, them, ank 
from reflecting that there are certain gene. 


gect 
gree 
tain 
natu 


ral rules which declare all actions of the . 
one kind admirable, and all actions of th 2 


other contemptible. Thoſe general rule 
on the contrary, are all formed from th 
experience we have had of the effects wic 
actions of all different kinds naturally 0 


mille 
draw 
38 if 


judg 

duce upon us. bed 
An amiable action, a reſpectable ; action ”M 
an horrid action, are all of them action "ry 
which naturally excite the love, the reſpect whet 
or the horror of the ſpectator, for the pen erat 
ſon who performs them. The genen eng 
rules which determine what actions art, Th 
and what are not, the objects of each of they | 
thoſe ſentiments, can be formed no oth. 1 
way than by obſerving what actions act ing tl 
ally and i in fact excite them. cernir 
When theſe general rules, indeed, han "RY 
been formed, when they are univerſal furioi 
acknowleged and eſtabliſhed, by the on ctat 
curring ſentiments of mankind, we Hegard 


quently appeal to them as to the ſtandard 
of judgment, in debating concerning the de 
12902 . E _ 


ompe 
he has 
no me 


w S LY 


een, rec of praiſe or blame that is due to'cer- 
which bein actions of a complicated and dubious 


nature. They are upon theſe occaſions 


Heuer g commonly cited as the ultimate foundations 
tree what is juſt and unjuſt in human con- 
f the duct; and this circumſtance ſeems to have 
rulez miſled ſeveral very eminent authors, to 
Fs, draw up their ſyſtems in ſuch a manner, 
VINIC 


judgments of mankind with regard to right 
and wrong, were formed like the deciſions 
of a court of judicatory, by conſidering 
firſt the general rule, and then, ſecondly, 
whether the particular action under conſi- 


— 


henſion. | | 


they have been fixed in our mind by habi- 
tual reflection, are of great uſe in correct- 
ing the miſrepreſentations of ſelf-love con- 


. N eerning what is fit and proper to be done 
wh. in our particular ſituation. The man of 
x al furious reſentment, if he was to liſten to the 


lictates of that paſſion, would perhaps re- 
gard the death of his enemy, as but a ſmall 
ompenſation for the wrong, he imagines, 
he has received; which, however, may be 
no more than a very ſlight provocation. 

| But 


3 | 


a5 if they had ſuppoſed that the original 


deration fell properly within its compre- 


Thoſe general rules of conduct, when 
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But his obſervations upon the conduct ef 


others, have taught him how horrible M 
ſuch ſanguinary revenges appear. Unleſs hi 
education has been very ſingular, he h caf 
laid it down to himſelf as an irwi ola ur- 
rule, to abſtain from them upon all ocα hic 
ſions. This rule preſerves its author ithe 
with him, and renders him incapable M hic! 
being guilty of ſuch a violence. Vet H odes 
fury of his own temper may be ſuch, thc {: 
had this been the firſt time in which He ca 
conſidered ſuch an action, he wouldunorme 
doubtedly have determined it to be quiMÞnd | 
juſt and proper, and what every impartidM#h01g 
ſpectator would. approve of. But that tthe 
verence for the rule which paſt experien e fu 
has impreſſed upon him, checks the imp hang, 
tuoſity of his paſſion, and helps him M imes 
correct the too partial views which nd n- 
Jove might otherwiſe ſuggeſt, of what upt tl 
proper to be done in his ſituation. If M orror 
ſhould allow himſelf to be fo far tu nome 
ported by paſſion as to violate this ri reaſt, 
yet even in this caſe, he cannot throw nd tra 
altogether the awe and reſpect with ve thus 
he has been accuſtomed to regard it. be ha 
the very time of acting, at the moment i mmedi 


which paſſion mounts the higheſt, he haith fr 
tat 


1 
5 14 
N 4 


7 


oh 20 D o r. 1 
ics and trembles at the thought of: what 
is about to do: he is ſecretly conſcious 
to himſelf, that he is breaking thro' thoſe 
eaſures of conduct which, in all his cool 
Yours, he had reſolved never to infringe, 
which he had never ſeen infringed by others 
without the higheſt diſapprobation, and of 
vhich the infringement, his own mind for- 
zodes, muſt ſoon render him the object of 
he ſame diſagreeable ſentiments. Before 
e can take the laſt fatal reſolution, he is 
ormented with all the agonies of doubt 
ind uncertainty; he is terrified at the 
thought of violating ſo ſacred a rule, and 
kt the ſame time is urged and goaded on by 
he fury of his deſires to violate it. He 
hanges his purpoſe every moment; ſome- 
imes he reſolves to adhere to his principle, 
nd not indulge a paſſion which may cor! 
upt the remaining part of his life with the 
orrors of ſhame and repentance; and 2 
omentary calm takes poſſeſſion of his 
eaſt, from the proſpect of that ſecurity 
nd tranquillity which he will enjoy when 
e thus determines not to expoſe himſelf to 
he hazard of a contrary condu&. But - 
mmediately the paſſion rouſes anew, and 
"th freſh-fury drives him on to commit 
what 


OY 
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what he had the inſtant before reſolved q 
abſtain from. Wearied and diſtracteſ 
with thoſe continual irreſolutions, he 2 
length, from a ſort of deſpair, makes thy 
laſt fatal and irrecoverable ſtep; but with 


that terror and amazement with which 15 
one flying from an enemy, throws himſci uy 
over a precipice, where he is ſure of met; hs 
ing with more certain deſtruction than frou 
any thing that purſues him from' behind, 
Such are his ſentiments even at the time 
acting; tho he is then, no doubt, leſs ſend a 
{ible of the impropriety of his own c 1 
duct than afterwards, when his paſſion oh 
being gratified and palled, he begins will ©! 
view what he has done in the light in wa 
others are apt to view it; and actual 2 
feels, what he had only foreſeen very impe 0 
fectly before, the ſtin gs of remorſe an — 
repentance begin to agitate and tormen i.. 
hi m. | | 1 le 
a ation 
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neral rules of morality, and that they 
are juſtly regarded as * laws of the 


6 { n 7 - - 2 — — 
— «. 
- 1 oe 


wy Deity. | — 
rom 5 FR 
ny HE regard to thoſe general rules of 


conduct, is what is properly called 
ſenſe of duty, a principle of the greateſt 
onſequence in human life, and the only 
rinciple by which the bulk of mankind ; 


wie capable of directing their actions. 
cual any men behave very decently, and thro' 


e whole of their lives avoid any conſi- 
erable degree of blame, who yet, per- 
aps, never felt the ſentiment upon, the 
opriety of which we found our appro- 
ation of their conduct, but acted merely- 
om a regard to what they ſaw were the 
abliſhed rules of behaviour. The man 
ho has received great benefits from ano- 
er perſon, may, by the natural coldneſs 
his temper, feel but a very ſmall degree 
the — of gratitude. If he has 
3 been 
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274 Of. TY 8 40 K Partill 
been virtuouſly educated, however, he wil 
often have been made to obſerve ho g 

ous thoſe actions appear which dengte.; 
want of this ſentiment, and how ami 
the contrary. Tho his | heart-/thereforey 
not warmed with any grateful-affectin 
he will ſtrive to act as if it was, And wil 
endeavour to pay all thoſe regards an 
tentions to his patron which the |livelief 
gratitude could ſuggeſt. He will viſit ha 
regularly; he will behave to him reſped 
fully; he will never talk of him but 
| — of the hi gheſt eſteem, and 
the many obligations which he owesto un: ma 
And what is more, he will chearfully & 
brace every opportunity of making a p 
per return for paſt ſervices. He may 
all this too without any hypocriſy or blani 
able diſſimulation, without any ſelfiſn 
tention of obtaining new favours, 4 
without any deſign of impoſing either q 
on his benefactor or the public. The u 
tive of his actions may be no other th 
a reverence for the eſtabliſhed rule of du 
a ſerious and earneſt deſire of acting 
every reſpect, according to the law of gl 
titude. A wife, in the ſame manner, I 

ſometimes not feel that tender regards 
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her huſband which is ſuitable to the rela- 
tion that ſubſiſts between them. If ſhe 
has been vir tuouſly- educated, however, ſhe 


able Will endeavour to act as if ſhe felt it, to be 
i areful, officious, faithful, and ſincere, and 


tion: be deficient in none of thoſe attentions 
nich the ſentiment of conjugal affection 
A ould have prompted her to perform. Such 
ll: friend, and ſuch a wife, are neither of 


tha dem, undoubtedly, the very beſt of their 
pe inds; and tho' both of them may have 
wa e moſt ſerious and earneſt defire to fulfil 
m ery part of their duty, yet they will fail 
ohh many nice and delicate regards, they 
heiß il miſs many opportunities of obliging, 


hich they could never have overlooked if 


ey had poſſeſſed the ſentiment that is pro- 
baner to their ſituation. Tho' not the very 


rſt of their kinds, however, they are per- 
aps the ſecond; and if the regard to the 


Wcncral rules of conduct has been very 
"he ml 


er em will fail in any very eſſential part of 
of d eir duty. None but thoſe of the hap- 
Ang et mold are capable of ſuiting with 
of Mact juſtneſs, their ſentiments and beha- 


er; i 
gard | 


| 


our to the ſmalleſt difference of ſituation, 
d of acting upon all occaſions with the 
1 moſt 


rongly impreſſed upon them, neither of 
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maoſt delicate and accurate propriety. The 
eoarſe clay of which the baſk of mankind 
Are formed, cannot be:wrought up to ſuch 
tion. There is — any man, how. 
ever, Who by diſcipline, education, and 
example, may not be ſo impreſſed with. 
regard to general rules, as to act upon i 
moſt every occaſion with tolerable deceng, 
and thro the whole of his life 2G ay 
eonſiderable degree of blame. 
Without this ſacred e genen 


mak 
you 
to a 
if y. 
thin; 


in ye 


rules, there is no man whoſe: conduct A ith 
be much depended upon. It is this wha ers 
conſtitutes the moſt eſſential difference M hothi 
tween a man of principle and honour of ci. 
a worthleſs fellow. The one adheres, wlll; 7 


on all occaſions, ſteadily and reſolutely | 
his maxims, and preſerves thro the wid 
of his life one even tenor of conduſ 
The other, acts variouſly and accidental 
as humour, inclination, -or. intereſt chant 
to be uppermoſt. Nay, ſuch are the i 
qualities of humour to which all ment 
ſubject, that without this principle, 1 
man who, in all his cool hours, had! 
moſt delicate ſenſibility to the proprieij 
conduct, might often be led to wy 
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ſurdly upon the moſt frivolous occaſions, 
and when it was ſcarce poſſible to aſſign 
any ſerious motive for his behaving in this 
manner. Your friend makes you a viſit 
when you happen to be in a humour which 
makes it diſagreeable to receive him: in 
your preſent mood his civility is very apt 
to appear an impertinent intruſion ; and 
if you was to-give way to the views of 
tlungs which at this time occur, tho' civil 
in your temper, you would behave to him 
with coldneſs and contempt. What ren- 
ders you incapable of ſuch a rudeneſs, is 
nothing but a regard to the general rules 
of civility and hoſpitality, which prohibit 
it, That habitual reverence which your 
former experience has taught you for theſe, 
nables you to act, upon all ſuch occaſions, 
th nearly equal propriety, and hinders 
hoſe inequalities of temper,” to which all 
en are ſubject, from influencing your 
onduct in any very ſenſible degree. But 
f without regard to theſe general rules, 
ven the duties of politeneſs, which are ſo 
alily obſerved, and which one can ſcarce 
ave any ſerious motive to violate, would 
et be ſo frequently violated, what would 
come of the duties of juſtice, of truth, 
5 of 
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by an opinion which is firſt impreſſed by 
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of chaſtity, of fidelity, which it is often 
difficult to obſerve, and which there mi 
be ſo many ſtrong motives to Vidlatet 
But upon the tolerable obſervance of theſe" 
duties, depends the very exiſtence 6f hi 
man ſociety, which would crumble int 
nothing if mankind were not generally" im. 
preſſed with a reverence for (0g ach 
tant rules of conduct. | 

This reverence is ſtill further ebend 


1 e, and afterwards confirmed b tee 
ſoning and philoſophy, that thoſe impc 
tant rules of morality, are the command 
and laws of the Deity, who will finally re 
ward the obedient, and puniſh. ne" trank 
greſſors of their duty," ö 

This opinion or apprehenſion, 1 up 
ſeems firſt to be impreſſed by nature. Met 


are naturally led to aſcribe to thoſe myſt" cls o 
rious beings, whatever they are, Which and c 
happen in any country, to be the object ad, w 
religious fear, all their own ſentiments anon 
paſſions. They have no other, they cal f ma 
conceive no other to aſcribe to theme 
Thoſe unknown intelligences which th he * 
imagine but ſee not, muſt neceffarily b object 
formed with ſome ſort of reſemblance i o ma 


thok 


Sect. £7 


thoſe intelligences of which they have ex- 
rience. . During the ignorance and dark- 


1 nels of pagan ſuperſtition, mankind” ſeem 
ne WW to have formed the ideas of their divinities 
hi WW vith fo little delicacy, that they aſcribed 


ons of human nature, thoſe not excepted 
which do the leaſt honour to our ſpecies, 
ſuch as luſt, hunger, avarice, envy, re- 
enge. They could not fail, therefore, to 
aſcribe to thoſe beings, for the excellence 
of whoſe nature they ſtill conceived the 
higheſt admiration, thoſe . ſentiments and 


and qualities which are the great ornaments of 
y K. humanity, and which ſeem to raiſe it to a 


reſemblance to divine perfection, the love 
of virtue and beneficence, and the abhor- 


Br WS of vice and injuſtice. The man/who 
Men W's injured, called upon Jupiter to be wit- 
ite nels of the wrong that was done to him, 
a nd could not doubt, but that divine be- 


ing would behold it with the ſame indig- 


gan ation which would animate the meaneſt 
7 call o mankind, who looked on when injuſ- 
chem ce was committed. The man who did 
the he 1 injury, felt himſelf to be the proper 
ih object of the deteſtation and reſentment 


of Dory, „„ 


to them, indiſcriminately, all the paſſi- 


ff mankind; and his natural fears led 
T4 |. _ 


—_— 7 o. 
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him to impute the ſame ſentiments to tha 
awful beings, w whoſe preſence. he. could nt 
avoid, and whoſe power he gould not . 
ſiſt. Theſe natural hopes and fears, and 
ſuſp) icions, were propagated by ſympathy, 
In confirmed by education; and the God 
were univerſally repreſented and believed 
to be the rewarders of humanity and mer 
ey, and the avengers of perfidy and in 
juſtice. And thus religion, even in in 
rudeſt form, gave a ſanction to the ruls 
of Morality, long before the age of anf 
cial reaſoning and philoſophy. That th 
terrors of religion ſhould thus enforce the 
natural' ſenſe of duty, was of too mud 
importance to the happineſs of mankind 
for nature to leave it dependent upon tly 
ſlowneſs and uncertainty of philoſophinl 
reſearches. 

' Theſe reſearches, however, when ty 
came to take place, confirmed thoſe oth 
ginal anticipations of nature, Upon what 
ever we ſuppoſe that our moral facult 
are founded, whether upon a certain m6 
dification of reaſon, upon an original! i. 
ſtinct, called a moral ſenſe, or upon ſont 


other principle of our nature, it cannd 
be 


belt. 3. 2 Dor“ 281 
be doubted; that they were given us for the 


not direction of our conduct in this life. They 
carry along with them the moſt evident 
and badges of this authority, which denote 


that they were ſet up within us to be the 
ſupreme arbiters of all our actions, to ſu- 
perintend all our ſenſes, paſſions, and ap- 
petites, and to judge how far each of them 
was either to be indulged or reſtrained. 
Our moral faculties are by no means, as 


mii, reſpect with the other faculties and appe- 
t te tites of our nature, endowed with no more 
naht to reſtrain theſe laſt, than theſe laſt | 


Love does not judge of reſentment, nor 
eſentment of love. Thoſe two (paſſions 
may be oppoſite to one another, but can- 
pot, with any propriety, be {aid to approve 
or diſapprove of one another. But it is 
the peculiar office of thoſe faculties now 
nder our conſideration to judge, to be- 
tow cenſure or applauſe upon all the other 
piunciples of our nature. They may be 


hoſe principles are the objects. Every 
ſenſe is ſupreme over its own objects. 
There 


ſome have pretended, upon a level in this / 


are to reſtrain them. No other faculty or 
principle of action judges of any other. 


onſidered as a ſort of ſenſes of which 
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There is no appeal from the eye with re- 


oj 

gard to the beauty of colours, not gm WL... 1 
the ear with regard to the harmony, f' 
ſounds, nor from the taſte with regard d. 
the agreeableneſs of flavours. Each g of 
thoſe ſenſes judges in the laſt reſort; of in ole 
own objects. Whatever gratifies the tale n 
is ſweet, whatever pleaſes the eye 18. bea. de 
tiful, whatever ſooths the ear is harmoni Ms 
ous. The very eſſence of each of tho icati 
qualities conſiſts in its being fitted to plea otic 
the ſenſe to which it is addreſſed; It be bis n 
longs to our moral faculties, in the ſame Wk 
manner to determine when the ear og on i. 
to be ſoothed, when the eye ought to Ruch 
indulged, when the taſte ought to be ey 
tified, when and how far every other print hat 
ciple of our nature ought either to be i rul 
dulged or reſtrained. What is age Iirec 


to our moral faculties, is fit and right, au. + 
proper to be done; the contrary, wrong. , 
unfit and improper. The ſentiments wind, 
they approve of, are graceful and becom 
ing: the contrary, ungraceful and unby 
coming. The very words right, wrong 
fit, improper, graceful, unbecoming, meal 
| only what Fan or W thoſe 0 
Cultics, 


tolatio 
ard ſ. 


n the 
Sin 


ed. 3. of D v rv. i, 253 5 
Since theſe, therefore, were plainly in. 


rom ended to be the governing principles of 
man nature, the rules which they pre- 
abe, are to be regarded as the commands 
nd laws of the Deity, promulgated by 
f in Wo: vicegerents which he has thus ſet up 
an icin us. All general rules are common 
ab, 


denominated laws: thus the general 
ales which bodies obſerve in the commu- 


cation of motion, are called the laws of | 
feat rotion. But thoſe general rules which' it 
t be. pur moral faculties obſerve in approving! | | 
ſame | 


Ir condemning whatever ſentiment or ac- 
jon is ſubjected to their examination, may 
nuch more juſtly be denominated ſuch, 
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Rai hcy have a much greater reſemblance to 
pm hat are properly called laws, thoſe gene- 
* al rules which the ſovereign lays down to 
e 


ret the conduct of his ſubjects. Like 


hem they are rules to direct the free ac- ; 
ron; ons of men; they are preſcribed moſt 


urely by a lawful ſuperior, and are at- 
nded too with the ſanction of rewards 
nd puniſhments. Thoſe vicegerents of 
od within us, never fail to puniſh the 
olation of them, by the torments of in- 
ard ſhame, and ſelf-condemnation ; and 
n the contrary always reward * 
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| 284 ä ITT Part l 
with tranquility of mind, with content 
ment, and ſelf. ſatisfaction. 
There are innumerable other convey 
tions which ſerve to confirm the ſame con 
cluſion. The happineſs of mankind, 
well as of all other rational creatures, ſcem 


to have been the original purpoſe intendel 1 
by the Author of Nature, when he brou volt nd 
them into exiſtence. No other end 25 all t 
worthy of that ſupreme wiſdom and d alu 
vine benignity which we neceſſarily aſcribe ner 
to him; and this opinion, which we zw and 
led to by the abſtract conſideration of M ts 
infinite perfections, is ſtill more confirmel ing 
by the examination of the works of n# 90 b 
ture, which ſeem all intended to promo t 
happineſs, and to guard againſt miſem Var 
But by acting according to the dictates di fit te 
our moral faculties, we neceſſarily puri to0 
the moſt effectual means for promoting t edi. 
happineſs of mankind, and may thereto urel) 
be ſaid, in ſome ſenſe, to co-operate with 0! 
the Deity, and to advance as far as in out dene 
power the plan of Providence. By acta er) 
otherways, on the contrary, we ſeem ti that 
obſtruct, in ſome meaſure, the ſchem as \ 
no 


which the Author of Nature has eſtabliſt- 
ed for the happineſs and perfection of the 


worlh 
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| world, and to declar E Our ſelves, if 1 may 
ay ſo, in ſome meaſure the enemies f 


God. Hence we are naturally encouraged 
to hope for his extraordinary favour and 


reward in the one caſe, and to dread his 


vengeance and puniſhment in the other. 


There are beſides many other reaſons, 


and many other natural principles, which 
all tend to confirm and inculcate the ſame 


falutary doctrine. If we conſider the ge- 


neral rules by which external proſperity 
and adverſity are commonly diſtributed in 
this life, we ſhall find, that notwithſtand- 
ing the diſorder in which all things appear 


to be in this world, yet even here everx 
virtue naturally meets with its proper re- 
ward, with the recompenſe which is moſt 


fit to encourage and promote it; and this 
too ſo ſurely, that it requires a very extra- 
ordinary concurrence of circumſtances en» 
rely to diſappoint it. What is the reward 
moſt proper for encouraging induſtry, 
dence, and circumſpection? Succe 
every ſort of buſineſs. And is it "oflible 


8 


that in the whole of life theſe virtues ſhould 
ial of attaining it? Wealth and external 
honours are their proper canmfenes, and 
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of acquiring. What reward is melt pre 


may be ruined by an earthquake or an il 
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the recompence which they can ſeldom fal 


per for promoting the practice of my 
juſtice, and humanity ? The confidence 
the eſteem, and-love of thoſe'we ki 
Humanity does not deſire to be great b 
to be beloved. It is not in being rich thy 
truth and juſtice would rejoice, hut in An i: 
ing truſted and believed, recompene one 
which thoſe virtues muſt 'almoſt au 
acquire. By ſome very ertrrbn ie 
unlucky circumſtance, a good man m 
come to be ſuſpected of a crime of whit 
he was altogether incapable, and upon tha 
account be moſt unjuſtly expoſed for ti 
remaining part of his life to the hond 


and averſion of mankind. By an accide , 1 


of this kind he may be ſaid to loſe his al 
notwithſtanding his integrity and juſtia 


in the ſame manner as a cautious ma- 


notwithſtanding his utmoſt circumſpectiony'<9uc 


undation. Accidents of the firſt kings v1c< 
however, are perhaps ſtill more rare, ap” cv 
ſtill more contrary to the common cou 


of things than thoſe of the ſecond; and emm. 


ſtill remains true, that the practice d ath { 


truth, juitice, and humanity, is a certal dartial 


5 a(t 


1 
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and almoſt infallible method of acquiring 
what thoſe virtues chiefly aim at, the con- 


Ms 


a lence and love of thoſe we live with. A 
nc perſon may be very eaſily myſt epreſented 
wih rith regard to a particular action; but it 
b carce poſſible that he ſhould be ſo with 
thr rgard to the general tenor of his conduct. 
\ ban innocent man may be believed to have 


zone wrong: this, however, will rarely 


ences | 
wan ppen. On the contrary, the eſtabliſhed 
7 and pinion of the innocence. of his manners; 


vill often lead us to abſolve him where he 
s really been in the fault, notwithſtand- 
ng very ſtrong preſumptions. A knave, in 
he ſame manner may eſcapecenſure, or even 
neet with applauſe, for a particular knave- 
y, in which his conduct is not under. 
ood. But no man was ever habitually 
uch, without being almoſt univerſally 
nown to be ſo, and without being even 
requently ſuſpected of guilt, when he Was 
reality perfectly innocent. And ſo far 
s vice and virtue can be either puniſhed 
crewarded by the ſentiments and opinions 
if mankind, they both, according to the 
ommon courſe, of things, meet even here 
ath ſomething more than exact and im- 
jartlal juſtice, | kat” 
But 
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But tho the general rules by which prof 
perity and adverſity; are commonly diſtri, 
| buted, when conſidered in this — and 
philoſophical light, appear to be perfe& 
ſuited to the ſituation of mankind in thi 

life, yet they are by no means ſuited 
ſome of our natural ſentiments. - Our nl 
tural love and admiration for ſome-yirtug 
is ſuch, that we ſhould with to-beſtowa 
them all ſorts of honours: and reha 
even thoſe which we muſt acknowledge 
be the proper recompences of ; other.qualy 
ties with which thoſe virtues are not aþ 
ways accompanied. Our deteſtation, a 
the contrary, for ſome vices is ined, tha 
we ſhould deſire; to heap upon them ever 
ſort of diſgrace and diſaſter, thoſe not ets 
cepted which are the natural conſequenq 
of very different qualities. Magnanumity 
generoſity, and juſtice command ſo hig 
a degree of admiration, that we deſire u 
ſee them crowned with wealth, and pow 
and honours of every kind, the naturl 
' conſequences of prudence, induſtry, 1 
application; qualities with Which tho 
virtues are not, inſeparably  connectes 
Fr aud, nn. n and n 
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G8; 3. 07 Menrr and — 20 
on the other hand, excite in every human 


breaſt fuch ſcorn and abhorrence, that our 


indignation rouzes to ſee them poſſeſs thoſe 


advantages which they may in ſome ſenſe 


be ſaid to have merited, by the diligence 
and induſtry with which they are ſome- 
times attended. The induſtrious knave 
cultivates the ſoil; the indolent good man 


leaves it uncultivated. Who ought to reap | 
the harveſt? who ſtarve, and who live in 


plenty? The natural courſe of things de- 
cides it in favour of the knave: the natu- 


ral ſentiments of mankind in favour of the 


man of virtue. Man judges, that the good 
qualities of the one are greatly over-re- 
compenſed by thoſe advantages which they 
tend toprocure him, and that the omiſſions 
of the other are by far too ſeverely puniſh- 
ed by the diſtreſs which they naturally 
bring upon him; and human laws, the 
conſequences of human ſentiments, for- 
feit the life and the eſtate of the induſtri- 
ous and cautious traitour, and reward, by 


extraordinary recompenſes, the fidelity and 


public ſpirit of the improvident and care- 
leſs good citizen. Thus man is by nature 


directed to correct, in ſome meaſure, that 


liſtribution of things which ſhe herſelf 


bt would 
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Se 
would otherwiſe have made. The rue me 
which for this purpoſe ſne prompts him to ſit 
follow, are different from thoſe which ſhe to 
herſelf obſerves. She beſtows upon every Wl the 
virtue, and upon every vice, that the 
reward or puniſhment which is beſt fte age 
to encourage the one, or to reſtrain the able 
other. She is directed by this ſole conf ſuit 
deration, and pays little regard to the dif The 
ferent degrees of merit and demerit, wid enti 
they may ſeem to poſſeſs in the ſentiments WW vou 
and paſſions of man. Man, on the con- WW and 

trary, pays regard to this only, and wou tho 
endeavour to render the ſtate of every have 
tue preciſely proportioned to that degree of ¶ beſt 
love and eſteem, and of every vice to th fects 
degree of contempt and abhorrence whic ment 
he himſelf conceives for it. The me thou] 
which ſhe follows are fit for her, tho who 
which he follows for him: but both am H tout 
calculated to promote the ſame great end ou 
the order of the world, and the perfeftio ¶¶ vitho 
and happineſs of human nature.” ee ace 
But tho man is thus employed to a ture h 
chat diſtribution of things which natum to be 
events would make, if left to themſelvsj voidab 
tho, like the Gods of the poets, he is pe- er fo. 
petually interpoſing, by extraordinary ef ma 


mean, 


EN 
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means; in favour of virtue, and in oppo- 
tion to vice, and like them, | endeavours 
to turn away the arrow that is aimed at 
the head of the righteous, but accelerates 
the ſword of deſtructien that is lifted up 
againſt the wicked; yet he is by no means 
able to render the fortune of either quite 
ſuitable to his own ſentiments and wiſhes, 
The natural courſe of things cannot be 
entirely controuled by the impotent endea- 
yours of man: the current is too rapid 
and too ſtrong for him to ſtop it; and 
tho the rules which direct it appear ta 
have been eſtabhſhed for the wiſeſt and 
beſt purpoſes, they ſometimes. produce ef- 
fects which ſhock all his natural ſenti- 
ments. That a great combination of men, 
ihould prevail over a ſmall one; that thoſe 
who engage in an enterprize with fore- 
thought and all neceſſary preparation, 
ſhould prevail over ſuch as oppoſe them 
without any; and that every end ſhould 
be acquired by thoſe means only which na- 
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ture has eſtabliſhed for acquiring it, ſeems 
atuni to be a rule not only neceſſary and una- 
elves MV oidable in itſelf, but even uſeful and pro- 


der for rouzing the induſtry and attention 
f mankind. Yet, when in conſequence 
| U * of 


4 


CN 
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of this rule, violence and artifice 
over ſincerity and juſtice, What in 
nation does it not excite in ict. of 
every human ſpectator? What forrow 
and compaſſion ' far the ſufferings of the 
innocent, and what furious reſentment 
againſt the ſucceſs 'of the oppreſſor D We 
are equally grieved and enraged, at the 
wrong that is done, but often find it al. 
together out of our power to redreſs it 
When we thus deſpair of finding any force 
upon earth which can check the triumph 
of injuſtice, we naturally appeal to hes 
ven, and hope, that the great author's 
our nature will himſelf execute Hereafter 
what all the principles which he has given 
us, for the direction of our conduct, 
prompt us to attempt even here; that be 
will compleat the plan which he himſelf 
has thus taught us to begin; and will, in a 
life to come, render to every one accord- 
ing to the works which he has performed 
in this world. And thus we are led to the 
belief of a future ſtate, not only H the 
weakneſſes, by the hopes and fears of hu- 
man nature, but by the nobleſt and bel 


principles which belong to it, by the * 
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of virtue, and by the abhorrence of vice 
and injuſtiſee. 1 
Does it ſuit. the 3 of God,” 8 
ſays the eloquent and philoſophical biſhop 
of Clermont, with that paſſionate and ex- 
aggerating force of imagination, which 
ems ſometimes to exceed the bounds of 


decorum; * does it ſuit the greatneſs of 


« God, to leave the world which he has 


« created in ſo. univerſal a diſorder ?.. To 


« ſee the wicked prevail almoſt always 
« over the juſt; the innocent dethroned 
« by the uſurper; the father become the 


« victim of the ambition of an unnatural 


© ſon; the huſband expiring under the 
« ſtroak of a barbarous and faithleſs wife ? 


« From the height of his greatneſs. ought 


God to behold thoſe melancholy, events 
« as a fantaſtical amuſement, without 
0 taking any ſhare in them? Becauſe he 
« is great, ſhould he be weak, or unjuſt, or 
© barbarous ? _ Becauſe men are little, 
* ought they to be allowed either to be 


* diffſolute without puniſhment, or vir- 
'* tuous without reward? O God! if 


© this is the character of your Supreme 
* Being ; if it is you whom we adore un- 
der ſuch dreadful ideas; z can I any 

v3 « longer 
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ce longer acknowledge you for” my father, 
for my protector, for the comforters 
« my ſorrow, the ſupport of my Weil. 
« neſs, the rewarder of my fidelity? You 
« would then be no more but an indolent 
e and fantaſtical tyrant, Who facrifice 
© mankind to his inſolent vanity, and who 
* has brought them out of nothing, on 

« to make them ſerve for the a = 
4 „leiſure, and of his caprice.” . 

When the general rules which deter 

mine the merit and demerit of actions 
come thus to be regarded, as the laws d 
an All-powerful Being, who watches oe 
our conduct, and who, in a life to come 
will reward the obſervance, and puniſſ 
the breach of them; they neceflarily ac. 
quire a new ſacredneſs from this conf. 
deration. That our regard to the vil 
of the Deity, ought to be the ſupreme rule 
of our conduct, can be doubted of by 
no body who believes his exiſtence. T 
very thought of diſobedience appeats' th 
involve in it the moſt ſhocking 1mpro- 
priety. How vain, how abſurd would it 
be for man, either to oppoſe or to negel 
the commands that were laid upon 1 


od 
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by Infinite Wiſdom, and Infinite Power 
How unnatural, how impiouſly ungrate- 
ful not to reverence the precepts that were 
preſcribed to him by the infinite goodneſs 
of his Creator, even tho no puniſhment 
was to follow their violation. The ſenſe 
of propriety too is here well ſupported by 
the ſtrongeſt motives of ſelf-intereſt, The 
idea that, however, we may eſcape the 
obſervation of man, or be placed above 
the reach of human puniſhment, yet we 
are always acting under the eye, and ex- 
poſed to the puniſhment of God, the great 
avenger of injuſtice, is a motive capab] 
of reſtraining the moſt headſtrong paſſions, 
with thoſe at leaſt who, by conſtant re- 
flection, have rendered it familiar to 
them. | | 7 4 f | 
It is in this manner that religion en- 
forces the natural ſenſe of duty: and 
hence it 1s, that -mankind are generally 
diſpoſed to place great confidence in the 
probity of thoſe who ſeem deeply impreſſ- 
ed with religious ſentiments. Such perſons, 
they imagine, act under an additional tye, 


belides thoſe which regulate the conduct of 


other men. The regard to the propriety 
of action as well as to reputation, the 
U4 regard 


- 
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dect 
regard to the applauſe of his own” breaff | 
as well as to that of others, are motive 
which they ſuppoſe have the ſame iuſlu 
ence over the religious man, as over the Wl i v 
man of the world. But the former hg be. 
under another reſtraint, and never afh at 
deliberately but as in the preſence of "that ot 


*r wee Superior who is finally to recom 

penſe him according to his deeds. 4 
greater truſt is repoſed, upon this account 
in the regularity and exactneſs of his c 
duct. And wherever the natural prins 
ples of religion are not corrupted h/ 
factious and party zeal of ſome "worthleh 
cabal; wherever the firſt duty which it m 
quires, is to fulfil all the obligations d 
morality; wherever men are not tag 
to regard frivolous obſervances, as 
immediate duties of religion, than ad 
juſtice and beneficence; and to imagine 
that by ſacrifices and ceremonies, and w 
ſupplications, they can bargain with'tl 
Deity for fraud, and perfidy, and vielen 
the world undoubtedly judges right in ti 
reſpect, and juſtly places a double con 
dence in the rectitude of the e 
behaviour. 63, 3k Eh 
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the WY in what 4 ah ſenſe wi Fe die 8 
"bes be the ſole principle of our conduct; 
ach and in what caſes it ey to concur with 
that other motives. e e wy 
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ELIGION affords fach + fron 
tives to the practice of virtue, and 
guards us by ſuch powerful reſtraints from 


ind the temptations of vice, that many have 
t been led to ſuppoſe, that religious princi- 
thick ples were the ſole laudable motives of ac- 


tion. We ought neither, they ſaid; to 
reward from gratitude, nor puniſh from 
Frcſentment ; we ought neither to protect 
che helpleſſneſs of our children; nor af- 
ford ſupport to the infirmities of our pa- 
rents, from natural affection. All affec- 
ions for particular objects, ought to be 
extinguiſhed in our breaſt, and one great 
affection take the place of all others, 
he love of the Deity, the defire of ren- 
lering ourſelves agreeable to him, and of 
lirecting our conduct in every reſpect ac- 
cording to his will. We ought not to be 
grateful from gratitude, we ought not to 


be 


»” 
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be charitable from humanity, we ought 5 
not to be public ſpirited from the loved 
our country, nor generous and juſt fron 
the love of mankind. The ſole pr principh 
and motive of apr conduct in the perfor. 
ance of all thoſe different duties, ought 
be a ſenſe that God has commanded, a aus.to 
perform them. I ſhall not at preſent tau 
time to examine this opinion particularly 
I ſhall only obſerve, that we ſhould. ng 
have expected to have found it. entert 

by any ſect, who profeſſed themſelves d gen 
religion in which, as it is the firſt prece rein 
to love the Lord our God with all our heat 
with all our ſoul, and with all our ſtrengi⸗ Td 
ſo it is the ſecond to love our neighbour a 7 f 
we love ourſelves ; and we love ourfeh tur 
ſurely for our own ſakes, and not mem -...:. 
becauſe we are commanded to do ſo. I tiſe f. 
the ſenſe of duty ſhould be the ſole pri -oard 
ciple of our conduct, is no where the H Al 
cept of Chriſtianity but that it ſhould Wil, * 
the ruling and the governing one, a8 pl rompt 
loſophy, and as, indeed, common ſenſe om tl 
rects. It may be a queſtion, however, i 
what caſes our actions ought to ariſe chi bene 
| 1 or en from a ſenſe of men d, if! 
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4 regard to general rules; and in what 
iſcs ſome other ſentiment or affection 


cht to concur, 2 have: a principals in- 
ple fluence. 

ge decifion of this . which 
u nnot, perhaps, be given with any very 


d reat accuracy, will depend upon two dif- 
tu rent circumſtances; firſt, upon the na- 
VS ral agrecableneſs or deformity of the ſen- 
ment or affection which would prompt 
ne Is to any action independent of all regard 


o general rules; and ſecondly, upon the 
recifion and exactneſs, or the looſeneſs 
nd — of the Semen rules them- 


KIVES. 


I. Firſt, 1 fay; ae pon he 


e tural agreeableneſs or deformity of the 
ere #ction itſelf, how far our actions ſhould 


iſe from it, or entirely Proceed 1 
ard to the general rule. 
All thoſe graceful and admired actions, 
d which the bene volent affections would 


put rompt us, ought to procee as much 
ſc Mom the paſſions themſelves, as from any 
er, ecard to the general rules of conduct. 
che benefactor thinks himſelf but il requit- 


d, if the perſon upon whom he has be- 
* his good offices, W them merely 
from 


bt 
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from a cold ſenſe of duty, and without 
any affection to his perſon. A huſband; i 
diſſatisfied with the moſt obedient wit ions 
- when he imagines her conduct is animated WW; 
by no other principle beſides her regard ty 
what the relation ſhe ſtands in requim ng 
Tho' a ſon ſhould fail in none of the d riet 
ces of filial duty, yet if he wants that days 
fectionate reverence which it ſo well rom 
comes him to feel, the parent may juſth 
complain of his indifference. Nor ci even 
a a fon be quite ſatisfied with a parent w 
tho' he performed all the duties of hi eſent 

tuation, had nothing of that fatherly ſonieenſe 
neſs which might have been expected wi ect 
him. With regard to all ſuch benevolen{Win(c! 
and ſocial affections, it is agreeable to lil 
the ſenſe of duty employed rather to he ge 
ſtrain than to enliven them, rather to h enge 
der us from doing too much, than ence; 
prompt us to do what we ought. It gage for 
us pleaſure to ſee a father obliged to che hat t 
his own fondneſs, a friend obliged to Lo in 
bounds to his natural generoſity, a per iſpoſe. 
who has received a benefit, obliged to n 
ſtrain the too ſanguine ie of ] 
own temper. 


to the malevolent and unſocial paſ- 


iſe ons. We ought to reward from the gra- 
ated itude and generoſity of our on hearts, 
{to Without any reluctance, and without be- 
ures; g obliged to reflect how great the pro- 
aß rety of rewarding: but we ought al- 
as to puniſh with reluctance, and more 
om a ſenſe of the propriety of puniſi- 
jung, than from any ſavage diſpoſition to 


evenge, Nothing is more graceful than 
e behaviour of the man who appears to 
ſent the greateſt injuries, more from a 
nſe that they deſerve, and are the proper 
pbjects of reſentment, than from feeling 
umſelf the furies of that diſagreeable paſ- 
jon; who, like a judge, conſiders only : 
he general rule, which determines what 
engeance is due for each particular of- 
ence; who, in executing that rule, feels 
ls for what himſelf has ſuffered, than for 
hat the offender is about to ſuffer; who, 
ho in wrath remembers: mercy, and is 
iſpoſed to interpret the rule in the moſt 
gentle and favourable manner, and to al- 
dw of all the alleviations which the moſt 
andid humanity could, nn with 
ood ſenſe, admit of. 
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As the ſelfiſh paſſions, according to wht 
has formerly been obſerved, hold in o 


reſpects a fort of middle place, bete 
the ſocial and unſocial affections, fo d 


they likewiſe in this. The purſuit of M wi 
objects of private intereſt, in all comma is th: 
little, and ordinary caſes, ought 10 fn pc 


rather from a regard to the general nu 

which preſcribe ſuch conduct, than fro 
any paſſion for the objects — 
but upon more important and extraondy 
nary occaſions, we ſhould be aukwa, 
inſipid, and ungraceful, if the objea 
themſelves did not appear to animate 4 
with a conſiderable degree ——_— Tiny - 
be anxious, or to be laying —— 
to gain or to ſave a ſingle ſhilling, 
degrade the moſt vulgar tradeſman int 
opinion of all his neighbours. Let 
circumftances be ever ſo mean, no ata 
tion to any ſuch ſmall matters, for the ſi ore e: 
of the things themſelves, muſt appear i 
his conduct. His ſituation may _ u 
the moſt ſevere cxconomy, and the md 


exact aſſiduity: but each particular en \ 
tion of that economy and aſſiduity mit anx; 
proceed not ſo much from a regard for nue a pr. 
particular ſaving or gain, as for the gent tor 
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al rule which to him preſcribes, with the 
moſt rigour, ſuch a tenor of conduct. 
is parſimony to day muſt not ariſe from 
defire of the particular three pence which 


will ſve by it, nor his attendance in' 


is ſhop from a paſſion. for the ang 40" 


pence which he will acquire by it: 
th the one and the other ought to pro- 
ed ſolely from a regard to the general 
le, which preſcribes, with the moſt un- 
lenting ſeverity, this plan of conduct to 
perſons in his way of life. In this con- 
s the difference between the character of 
miſer and that of a perſon of exa&taco- 
my and aſſiduity. The one is anxious 
out ſmall matters for their own ſake: 
other attends to them only in conſe- 
ence of the ſcheme of life which he has 
id down to himſelf. iz 

It is quite otherwiſe with regard to the 
pre extraordinary and important objects 
ſelf-intereſt. A perſon appears mean- 
ited, who does not purſue theſe with 
me degree of earneſtneſs for their own 
ke, We ſhould deſpiſe a prince who was 

t anxious about conquering or defend- 
g a province. We ſhould have little re- 
et tor a private gentleman who did not 
exert 
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exert himſelf to gain an eſtate; or che 
conſiderable office, when he could a cauirs 


keenneſs about his own election; is ub 


mong his neighbours, who does not bel 


dinary job, or ſome uncommon advantig 


world, and has even ſometimes a ce 


theſe virtues, and is not only unjuſt» hu rove 


6 


them without either meanneſs or it 
A member of parliament who dens 


doned by his friends, as — 
thy of their attachment. Even à , an 
man is thought a poor-ſpirited fellows 


himſelf to get what they call an extra 


This ſpirit and keenneſs conſtitutes hea 
ference betwixt the man of enterprizea 
the man of dull regularity. Thoſegrd 
objects of ſelf-intereſt; of which the li 
or acquiſition quite changes the rank d 
the perſon, are the objects: of the paſia 
properly called ambition; a paſſion, which 
when it keeps within the bounds of pn 
dence. and juſtice, is always admired: 


ir egular greatneſs, which dazzles thei 
gination, when it paſſes the limits of bol 


ound 
aps | 
ziven 


extravagant. Hence the general adm 
tion for Heroes and Conquerors, and eu 
for Stateſmen, whoſe projects have bel 
, 3 | vel] 
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c uod, of juſtice. Such as thoſe. of the. 
irdinals of Richheu and of Retz. The. 
bjefts of avarice and Os: differ 
ly in their greatneſs. . A miſer is as 
10us about a halfpenny, as a man 


OM. 8 


II Secondly, 1 fay, it willdepend: 


he looſeneſs and inaccuracy of the gene- 
| rules themſelves, how far our conduct 
Wught to proceed entirely from A regard 


them. 

The general rules of almoſt. all the 
irtues, the general rules which determine 
hat are the offices of prudence, of cha- 
ity, of generoſity, of gratitude, of friend- 
hip, are in many reſpects looſe and in- 
curate, admit of many exceptions, and 
equire ſo many modifications, that it is 
carce poſlible to regulate our conduct en- 
rely by a regard to them. The common 
roverbial maxims of prudence, being 


ven about it. To affect, however, a 
þ FR, "4 very 


ry daring and extenſive, tho! altogether 


f ambition about the conqueſt of a king- : 


upon the preciſion and exaCtneſs, or 


ounded in univerſal experience, are per- 
aps the beſt. general rules which can be 
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very ſtrict and literal adherenceuto thay 
be the moſt abſurd 
pedantry. Of all the Virtua 
have juſt now 'mentioned,''«gratitudewl 


would evidently 
ridiculous p 


that, perhaps, of which the rules 


the moſt preciſe, and admit of e 


eſt exceptions. That as ſoon as my 
we ſhould make a return of equal 

if poſſible of | ſuperior value to the iu 
vices we have received, would ſeem 9 
be a pretty plain rule, and one lid 
admitted of ſcarce any exceptions. Uf 
the moſt ſuperficial examination, how 
ever, this rule will appear to be in tie 
higheſt degree looſe and inaccurate, 1 
to admit of ten thouſand exceptions 4 


your benefactor attended you 1n/ your ids 


neſs, ought you to attend him in hut 
or can you fulfil the obligation of g 
titude, by making a return of à diſſa 
ent kind? If you ought to attend bia 
how long ought you to attend him? Ti 
fame time which he attended you, ll 
longer, and how much longer? If you 
friend lent you money in your *diftmh 
ought you to lend him money in his? Hot 
much ought you to lend him? Wi 
4 124. ought 


nd | 
und, 
ing 

unes 
et j 
rratil 


hund 


nde! 
ver, 

hoſe 
cribe 
lietert 
jolt 

he a 
manit 
more 


Th 


he o 


m Ot you en 8 or to- 


morrow, or next month? And for, how 
bag a time? It is evident, that no ge- 


z preciſe anſwer can, in all caſes, be given 

o any of theſe. queſtions, The differ- 
Wnce between his character and your 8, be- 
ween his circumſtances and your's, may be 


4 uch, that you may be perfectly grateful, 
em und juſtly refuſe to lend him a halfpenny : 
nd, on the contrary, you may be wil- 


'Upa ing to lend, or even to give him ten 
bo imes the ſum which he lent you, and 
in Met juſtly be accuſed of the blackeſt in- 


rratitude, and of not having fulfilled the 
Hundredth part of the obligation you lie 
nder. As the duties of gratitude, how- 
ver, are perhaps the moſt ſacred of all 
boſe which the beneficent virtues pre- 
cribe to us, ſo the general rules which 
letermine them are, as I ſaid before, the 
jolt accurate. Thoſe which aſcertain 
he actions required by friendſhip, hu- 
nanity, hoſpitality, . generoſity, are {till 
more vague and indeterminate. 

There is, however, one virtue of which 


he general rules determine with the great- 
XY 2 eſt 


ral rule can be laid down, by which 


of de Se 
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eſt exactneſs every extern al Ledien "which 
it requires. This virtue is ufti ce." 
rules of juſtice are accurate in the Viphe 
degree, and admit of no exceptions g 
modifications, but ſuch as may be" at 
tained. as accurately as the rules thi 
ſelves, and which generally, indeed, ff 
from the very ſame principles with the 
If I owe a man ten pounds, juſtice requith 
that I ſhould preciſely pay him ten pour 
either at the time agreed upon, or wit 
he demands it. What I ought to pk 
form, how much I ought to perfor 
when and where I ought to perform 
the whole nature and cir curſtances | 
the action preſcribed, are all of them 
 ciſely fixt and determined. Tho it nt 
be aukward and pedantic, ker 
affect too ſtrict an adherence to the Wh 
* mon rules of prudence « or generoſity, th 
is no pedantry in ſticking faſt by the nil 
of juſtice. On the contrary, the ml 
ſacred regard is due to them; 5. "and 4 
actions which this virtue requires alk! 
ver ſo properly performed, as Wen! 
chief motive for performing. them is 31 
verential and religious regard to th 


be 


ger 
pI 
jho 
of 
ticu 
parc 
ſhot 
of t 
But 
the 1 
adhe 
nels, 
the ! 
be de 
rules 
Ing 0 
a cri 
preter 
tlus p. 
\ ma; 
he beg 
cane 
Winks 
and P 
Molabl 
enger 
hat 
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general rules which require them. In tlie 
practice of the other virtues, our condtiex 


of propriety, by a certain taſte for a par- 
ticular tenor o conduct, than by any re- 


5 gard to a preciſe maxim or rule; and We 
* ſhould conſider the end and foundation 
th of the rule, more than the rule itſelf. 
ai But it is otherwiſe with regard to juſtice : 
be man who in that refines the leaſt, and 
* adheres with the moſt obſtinate ſtedfaft- 
* neſs, to the general rules themſelves, is 
Poll the moſt commendable, and the 'moſt "4 
ne depended upon. Tho the end of the 
ul of juſtice be, to hinder us from hurt- 
Ans our neighbour, it may frequently be 
m crime to violate them, tho we could 
vi pretend, with ſome pretext of reaſon, that 
| FE this particular violation could do no hurt. 


\ man often becomes a villain the moment 


q Pl e begins, even in his own heart, to chi- 


e 0 N 

id 
are 
en 


Wthinks of departing from the moſt ſtaunch 
and politive adherence to what thoſe in- 


longer to be truſted, and no man can ſay 


5 20 
at rde of Wr he may not arrive 


bet, 3. | of, D by T, V. 399 


ſhould rather be directed by a certain idea 


cane in this manner. The moment he 


violable precepts preſeribe to him, he is no 


* 
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del 

at. The thief imagines he does ub wi Bu 
when he ſteals from the rich, WAA Hi 

ſuppoſes they may eaſily want, and win ele 

poſſibly they may never MEAL know ty are 
been ſtolen” from them. The adult 11: 

imagines he does no evil, when he WW: 

rupts the wife of his friend, provided tert. 

covers his intrigue from the ſuſpiciom are 

the huſband, and does not diſturb th vc 

peace of the family, When once we ben ll - 

to give way to ſuch refinements, there mag 
enormity ſo groſs of which we _— ml ow 

be capable. corre 
| The rules of juſtice may TY ave the 1 
to the rules of grammar; the rules of te: 

other virtues, to the rules which crit It 
lay down for the attainment. of W] moſt 
ſublime and elegant in compoſition. - Tſo as 
one, are preciſe, accurate, and indie miſta 
fible. The other, are looſe, vague, allſthus 


indeterminate, and preſent us rather wil 
a general idea of the perfection we ovglt 
to aim at, than afford us any certain m 
. infallible directions for acquiring it. A 
may learn to write grammatically by rk 
with the moſt abſolute infallibility ; ny of 
fo, perhaps; he may | be taught to act * 
U 
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But there are no rules whoſe obſervance 
will infallibly lead us to the attainment of 
elegance or ſublimity in writing, tho there 
are ſome which may help us, in ſome mea- . 
ſure, to correct and aſcertain the yague 
ideas which we might other wiſe have en- 
tertained of thoſe perfections: and there 


n are no rules by the knowledge of which 
be can infallibly be taught to act upon 
bon a! occaſions with prudence, with juſt 
z magnanimity, or proper beneficence. Tho 
chere are ſome which may enable us to 
correct and aſcertain, in ſeveral reſpects, 
pat tbe imperfect ideas which we might other- 
of t viſe have entertained of thoſe virtues. 
ritick It may ſometimes happen, that with the 
hat ü moſt ſerious and earneſt deſire of acting 


no as to delerve approbation, we ma 

iſpen mistake the proper rules of conduct, and f 
„ alu be miſled by that very Principle 

r wich ought to direct us. It is in vain 
ou o expect, that in this caſe mankind ſhould 
n rntirely approve of our behaviour. They 
ana ennot enter into that abſurd idea of duty 
ß ich influenced us, nor go along with 


any of the actions Which follow from it. 


here | is ſtill, however, ſomething reſpect- 
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object of commiſeration than of  hatry 


neſs of human nature, which expoſes. i 
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ſiderable degree. In all other caſes ca 
mon ſenſe 1s ſufficient to direct us, if 


neſt ee to do well, our behaaß. 
will always, upon the whole, be prall 
worthy. That to obey the will of f 
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able in the character and behaviour of on 
who is thus , betrayed into vice, TY F 
wrong ſenſe of duty, or by what. js cally 
an erroneous conſcience. How. fatally {> 
ever. he may be miſled by it, he is ſl 
with the generous and humane, mote th 


duc 
qui! 
fror 
a ge 
relu 
fron 
will 

her 
Java 
gret, 
fortu 
the v 
In th 
ſneſt 
ſentec 
for cx 
Nees. 

ple ot 
cent 7 
al 
lears 

ondn 


Or, reſentment, . They lament. the Weaks 


to ſuch unhappy deluſions, even While 
are moſt ſincerely labouring after perkell 
tion, and endeavouring to act accord 
to the beſt principle which can poll 
direct us. Falſe notions of religion 
almoſt the only cauſes which can occalul 
any very groſs perverſion. of our natuſ 
ſentiments in this way; and that pri 
ciple which gives the greateſt. authoriy 
to the rules of duty, is alone capable 
diſtorting our ideas of them in any cab 


to the moſt exquiſite propriety of 
duct, yet to ſomething which is not 
far from it; and provided we are in e 


7 Da 


are agreed. But concernin ing the particu 
Jar commandments which that will may 
inpoſe upon us, they differ widely" from 
one another: © In this, therefore, the greats 
eſt mutual forbearance and toleration 18 
duc; and tho' the defence” of ſoeiety re- 


from whatever motives they proceed, yet 


reluctance, when they evidently proceed 
from falſe notions of religious duty. He 
will never feel againſt thoſe who commit 


Yeoxindt other criminals, but will radher we. 
gret, and ſometimes even admire their un- 


In the tragedy of Mahomet, one of thie 
fineſt of Mr. Voltaire's, it is well repre- 
ſented, what ought to be our ſentiments 
for crimes which proceed from ſuch mo- 


ple of different ſexes, of the moſt inno- 
cent and virtuous diſpoſitions, and with- 
any other weakneſs except what en- 


gears them the more to us, a mutual 
ondneſs for one another, are inſtigated 
"Wy 


quires that crimes ſhould be puniſhed, | 


a good man will always puniſh them with 


hem that indignation which he feels 


fortunate firmneſs and magnanimity, at 5 
the very time that he puniſhes their crime. 


es. In that tragedy, two young peo- 
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by:the ſtrongeſt motives of à falſe.religion 
to commit -a horrid murder, that/ſhody 
all the principles of human natym: 3 
venerable old man, who had expreſſed the 
molt tender affection for them both, ſq 
whom, notwithſtanding he was the avoys 
ed enemy of their religion, they had bot 
conceived the higheſt reverence and elteen, 
and who was in reality their father, tho 
they did not know him to be ſuch, 
pointed out to them as a ſacrifice ; which 
God had expreſsly required at their han; 
and they are commanded; to kill hum, 
While they are about executing this crime 
they are tortured with all the agonig 
which can ariſe from. the ſtruggle between | 
the idea of the indiſpenſibleneſs of:relighl 
ous duty on the one fide, and compaſſion 
gratitude, reverence for the age, and lo 
for the humanity and virtue of the pet 
ſon whom they are going to deſtroy, ul 
the other. The repreſentation. of this e 
hibits one of the moſt intereſting, a 
perhaps the moſt inſtructive ſpectacle thi 
was ever introduced upon any... taeatts 
The ſenſe of duty, however, at laſtpit 
vails over all the amiable. weakneſſes: 0 


human nature. They execute the erin 
| impoſe 


atho! 
barthc 
Om Pa 
eſtant 
heſtroy 
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;mpoſed upon them; but a diſ- 
over their error; and the fraud which 
had deceived them, and are diſtracted with 
horror, remorſe, and reſentment. Such 
2s are our ſentiments for the unhappy 
geid and Palmira, ſuch ought we to feel 
for every perſon who is in this manner 
miſled by religion, when we are ſure that 
Wit is really religion which miſleads him, 
and not the pretence of it, which is made 
a cover to ſome of the en of _ 

paſſions. 5 | 
As a perſon may act wrong by Gilowbay 
a wrong ſenſe of duty, ſo nature may ſome- 
(times prevail, and lead him to act right in 
poſition to it. We cannot in this caſe be 
liſpleaſed to ſee that motive prevail, which 
we think ought to prevail, - tho' the perſon 
imſelf is ſo weak as to think otherwiſe. As 
is conduct, however, is the effect of weak- 
els, not principle, we are far from beſtow- 
ng upon it any thing that approaches to 
ompleat approbation. A bigotted Roman 
atholic, who, during the maſſacre of St, 
artholomew, had been ſo overcome by 


POE ompaſſion, as to ſave ſome. unhappy pro- 
les d eſtants, whom he thought it his duty to 
cim toy, would not n to be entitled to 
pole that 


6 


due to one who, upon a like occaſion, 
acted properly, from a juſt ſenſe of wi 


probation. 


beſtowed upon him, had he exerted th 
ſame generoſity with compleat ſelf-appro.} 
bation. We might be pleaſed” with the 
humanity of his temper, but we fhoull 


fill regard him with a ſort of pity wid Of 

is altogether inconſiſtent with the admin ( 

tion that is due to perfect virtue. It i 

the fame caſe with all the other paſſions 

We do not diflike to fee them exert then 
ſelves properly, even when a falſe noting Oft 

of duty would direct the perſon to reſtriſ fo 

them. A very devout Quaker, who upd 1 

being ſtruck upon one cheek, inſtead d lp 


turning up the other, ſhould ſo far ford 
his literal interpretation of our Savon 
precept, as to beitow ſome good diſcipia 
upon the brute, that inſulted him, woull 
not be diſagreeable to us. We now 
laugh, and be diverted with his ping 
and rather like him the better for it. N 
we ſhould by no means regard him wi 
that reſpect and eſteem which would kay 


was proper to be done. No action can Pl 
perly be called virtuous, which 1s not 
companied with the ſentiment of A 

45 


Of the Ha — Jruary 1 upon (the 
ſentiment of e ew: 2 


Of the beauty which the appearance of UT1= 
LITY beſtows upon all the productions of 
art, and of the extenſive influence of this 
ſpecies of beauty, 


HAT utility i is one of the principal 
T ſources of beauty has been öbſerved 
by every body, who has conſidered with any 
attention what conſtitutes the nature of bean- 
ty. The conveniency of a houſe gives plea- 
ſure to the ſpectator as well as its regularity, 
andhe is as much hurt when he obſerves the 
contrary defect, as when he ſees the cor- 
reſpondent windows of different forms, or 
the door not placed exactly in the middle bf 
the building. That the fitneſs of an y ſyſtem 
or machine to produce the end for which it 
was intended, eee a certain Froprivey and 
hats beauty 


| 
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beauty upon the whole, and renders the ue 
thought and contemplation of it agreeahle 
is fo very obvious that noporgy has Oper 
looked it. 
The cauſe too, why utility pleaſes has 
late been aſſigned by an ingenions and agree. 
able philoſopher, who joins the gresteſt depth 
of thought to the — elegance of ei 
preſſion, and poſſeſſes the ſingular ànd happy 
talent of treating the abſtruſeſt ſubjectʒ nt 
only with the moſt perfect perſpicuity, bu 
with the moſt lively eloquence. The util 
of any object, according to him, pleas 
the maſter by perpetually ſuggeſting to him 
og pleafure or conveniency which it is ftte 
to promote. Every time he looks at it, bel 
put in mind of this pleaſure ; and the objet 
in this manner becomes a ſource of perpetul 
ſatisfaction and enjoyment. The ſpeclam 
enters by ſympathy into the ſentiments of th 
| maſter, and neceſſarily views the object ur 
der the ſame agreeable aſpect. When m 
viſit the palaces of the great, we cannothej 
conceiving the ſatisfaction we ſhould enjoji 
we ourſelves were the maſters, and were pd 
ſeſſed of fo much artful and ingeniouſly cor 
trived accommodation. A ſimilar account i 


given why the appearance of * 
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ſhould render any object diſagreeable both to 
the owner and to the ſpectator. 


But that this fitnefs, this happy cotta . 


vance of any production of art ſhould often 


be more valued, than the very end for Which 


it was intended; and that the exact adjuſt- 
ment of the means for attaining any conve- 
niency or pleaſure, thould frequently be 
more regarded, than that very conveniency 
or pleaſure, in the attaintnent of which 
their whole merit would ſeem to confiſt, has 
not, ſo far as I know, bern yet taken notice 
of by any body. That this however is very 
frequently the caſe, may be obſerved. in à 


thouſand inſtances, both in the moſt frivos 


lous and in the moſt important concerns of | 
human life. 

When a petſon. comes into his chamber, 
and finds the chairs all ſtanding in the middle 
of the room, he is angry with his fervant, 
and rather than ſee them continue in that 
liforder, perhaps takes the trouble himfelf to 
ſet hem all in their places with their backs 
to the wall. The whole propriety of this neu- 
ſituation ariſes from its ſuperior conveniency 
in leaving the floor free and diſengaged. To 
attain this conveniency he voluntarily purs 
himfelf to more trouble than all he could 

2 2 | have 
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much the attainment of this piece of nog 


have ſuffered from the want oj it; fince no- 
thing was more eaſy, than to hom {et himſelf 
down upon one of them, which is probably 
what he does when his labour is. over, Wha 
he wanted therefore, it ſeems, was not þþ 
much this conveniency, as that arangemen 
of things. which promotes it. Yet. it is thi 
conveniency which ultimately recommend 
that arrangement, and beſtows upon it the 
Whole of its propriety and beauty. 

A watch, in the ſame manner, that fil 
behind above two minutes in a day; is d 
ſpiſed by one curious in watches. Heſelki 
perhaps for a couple of guineas, and put 


chaſes another at fifty, which will not ld 


above a minute in a fortnight, The ſoleuk 
of watches however, is to tell us what o dog 
it is, and to hinder us from breaking any er 
gagement, or ſuffering-any other inconvens 
ency by our ignorance in that particula 
point. But the perſon fo nice with regardl 


this machine, will not always be found & 


ther more ſcrupulouſly punctual than ol 
men or. more anxiouſly concerned upon a 
other account, to know preciſely what tm 
of day it is. What intereſts him is not 


" lei 


} 
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ledge as the perfection of the machine that 
ſerves to attain it. 


How many people ruin Sete by ths 


ing out money on trinkets of frivolous utility? 
What pleaſes theſe lovers of toys is not ſo 
much the utility, as the aptneſs of the ma- 
chines that are fitted to promote it, All their 
pockets are ſtuffed with little conveniencies. 
They contrive new pockets, unknown in the 
cloaths of other people, in order to carry a 
greater number. They walk about loaded 
with a multitude of baubles, in weight and 
ſometimes in value not inferior to an ordinary 
Jews-box, ſome of which may ſometimes 
be of ſome little uſe, but-all of which might 
at all times be very well ſpared, and of which 


the whole utility 1 is certainly not worth the 


Nor is it only with: regard to ſuch bo- 
lous objects that our conduct is influenced by 
this principle; it is often the ſecret motive 


of the moſt ſerious and i important purſuits of 


both private and public life. 
W The poor man's ſon, whom heaven in its 
anger has viſited with ambition, when he be- 


gins to look around him admires the con- 


8 4 of the rich. He finds the cottage of 
father too ſmall for his accommodation, 
2 3 and 
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342 The Eyrzer Fall, 
and fancies he ſhould, be lodged. mote at hi 
eaſe in a palace, He is diſpleaſed with be 
ing obliged to walk a-foet, or to epdure-th 
fatigue of riding on horſeback. Ns {res hi 
ſuperiors carried about in machines, apl 
imagines that in one of theſe: he could tray 
7. with leſs inconveniency. He feels biumk 
i naturally indolent, and willing tg ferys him: 
ſelf. with his own hands as. little as pollible; 
ö and judges, that a numerous rgtigge dh fe. 
| vants would fave, him from. 2 great al 


| trouble. He' thinks, if he had- attaiped'll WH - 

| theſe, he could fit {till contentedly, And r * 
| © quiet, enjoying himſelf in the thoughtoſtte of 
| -  happifics and tranquillity of his ug BY 
3 He is enchanted with the diſtant idea of ths Wi | 


felicity. It appears in his fancy, like the 
of ſome ſuperior rank. of "beings; and, in 
| order to arrive at it, he deyores himſeff in 
x ever to the purſuit of. wealth and. why 
| To obtain the conveniencies which tek 
= afford he ſubmits in the firſt year, nay. in ths 
4 | firſt month of his application, to more f. 
aue of body and more uneafinels of wind 
| ' than he could have ſuffered through ti 
= | whole of his life from the want, of then 
. He ſtudies to diſtinguiſh himſelf in ſome l. 

boriaus profeſſion. With the moſt unrelen. 


19 


ing induſtry he labours night, and day to ac- 

quire talents ſuperior to all his competitors. a 

He endeavours next to bring thoſe talents 

into public view, and with equal aſſiduity ſo- 

licits every opportunity of employment. For 

tbis purpoſe he makes his court to all man- 

kind ; he ſerves thoſe whom he hates, and 

3s obſequious to thoſe whom he deſpiſes. 

Through the whole of his life he purſues the, 

idea of a certain artificial and elegant repoſe 

which he may never arrive at, for which he 

ſacrifices a real tranquillity that is at all times 

in his power, and which, if in the extremity 

of old age he ſhould at laſt attain to it, he 

will find to be in no reſpect preferable to that 

humble ſecurity. and contentment which he 

had abandoned for it. It is then, in the laſt 

dregs of life, his body waſted with toil and 

diſeaſes, his mind gauled and ruffled by the 

memory of -a thouſand injuries. and difap- 

pointments which he imagines he has met 

with from the injuſtice of his enemies, or 

from the perfidy and ingratitude of his 

friends, that he b&gins at laſt to find that 

wealth and greatneſs are mere trinkets of 

frirolous utility, no more adapted for pro- 

curing eaſe of body or tranquillity of mind 

than the tweezer- caſes of the lover of toys; 
2 4 and 
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and like them too more troubleſoats to the 
perſon who carries them about with him tha 
all the advantages they can afford him at 
commodious, There is no other real differ. 
ence between them, except that the com 
niencies of the one are ſomewhat more ob- 
ſervable than thoſe of the other. The p. 
laces, the gardens, the equipage, the n. 
tinue of the great are objects of which the 
obvious ' conveniency ſtrikes every boch 
They do not require that their maſters ſhoull I 
point out to us wherein conſiſts their tilt, 
Of our own accord we readily enter into i 
and by ſympathy enjoy and thereby applaud 
the ſatisfaction which they are fitted to alla 
him. But the curioſity. of a tooth- pick, d 
an ear-picker, of a machine for cutting the 
nails, or of any other trinket af the fant 
kind, is not ſo obvious. Their convenieney 
may perhaps be equally great, but it is nd 
ſo ſtriking, and we do not ſo readily ente 
into the ſatisfaction of the man who poſſells 
them. They are therefore leſs reaſonabl 
ſubjects of - vanity than the magnificence i 
wealth and greatneſs; and in this conlitk 
the ſole advantage of theſe laſt. They mor 
effectually gratify that love of diſtinction f 
natural to man. Ti o one who was to I 


" 


ged. 1; , of UELLIfE.” | | ww 


alone in a deſolate iſland it might be a matter 
of doubt perhaps whether a palace or acollec- 
tion of ſuch ſmall conveniencies as are com- 


monly contained in a tweezer- caſe, would con- 


tribute moſt to his happineſs and enjoyment. 
If he is to live in ſociety, indeed, there 


can be no compariſon, becauſe in this, as in 


all other caſes, we conſtantly pay more re- 
card to the ſentiments of the ſpectator, than 
to thoſe of the perſon principally-concern'd, 
and conſider rather how his ſituation will appear 
to other people, than how it will appear to 
himſelf, If we examine, however, why 
the ſpectator diſtinguiſhes with ſuch admira- 
ton the condition of the rich and the great, 
we ſhall find that it is not ſo much upon ac- 
count of the ſuperior eaſe or pleaſure which 


they are ſuppoſed to enjoy, as of the num- 


berleſs artificial and elegant contrivances for 
promoting this eaſe -or pleaſure. He does 
not even imagine that they are really happier 
than other people : but he imagines that they 


poſſeſs more means of happineſs. And it is 


he ingenious and artful adjuſtment of thoſe 
means to the end for which they were intend- 


ation, 


But 
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d, that is the principal ſource of his admi- 
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: But i in the languor of di SY aud the y wer 

rineſs of old age, the pleaſures, of the Va 
and empty diſtinctions of greatneſs dify ba 
Jo one in this ſituation they are no Tongs 
capable of recommending thoſe tollſome par 


ſuits in which they had. formerly Engage 
him. In his heart he curſes ambition, ul 


vainly regrets the eaſe and the Indelent: of 
| youth, pleaſures which are fled forever, "nod 


dect. 
90 m 
8 well 
houg 
r in 
one 
On. 
ot tl 


bs MU 


which he has fooliſhly ſacrificed for whit 75 
n he has got it, can afford bim no nf * 


fati ion. 3 

An this miſerable pet 4008 ra 2 
pear to every man when reduced either 

ſpleen or diſeaſe to obſerve with attention hi 

own ſituation, and to conſider what! it is that 

is really wanting to his happineſs. Port 

and riches appear then to be, what they ut 


tim 
0 eve 
great 

ter he 
il to 
upect. 


orrow 


enormous and operoſe machines, contri When 
to produce a few trifling conveniencies Wi roſpe 
the body, conſiſting of ſprings the moſt ni „ W. 


and delicate, which muſt be kept in com 
with the moſt anxious attention, and whid 
in ſpite of all our care are ready every m 
ment to burſt into pieces, and to cruſh 1 
their ruins their unfortunate poſſeffor. Thy 
are immenſe fabrics, which it requires ul 
labour of a life to raiſe, which threaten eh 

my 


FcONO 
ing 

reven 
nd to 
bus de 
action 


pomient to overwhelm, the perſon: who 


ele in them, and which while they and, 
10 hough they may fave him from ſome ſmall- 
poor © inconveniencies, can protect him from 


pe one of the ſeverer inclemencies of the ſear 
E vn, They keep off the ſummer ſhower, 
ah 


ot the winter ſtorm, but leave him always 
much, and ſometimes more ex poſed than 


diſeaſes, to danger, and to death. 


time of ſickneſs or low ſpirits is familiar 


+ | every man, thus entirely. depreciates thoſe 
er eat objects of human deſire, when in bet- 
* kr health and in better humour, we never 
1s thi 


ail to regard them under a more agreeable 
upect. Our im imagination, which in pain and 
bow ſtems to be confined. and Cooped up 
xithin our own perſons, in times of 'caſe and 
roſperity expands itſelf to every thing around 
. We are then charmed with the beauty of that 


economy of the great; and admire how every 
ing is adapted to promote their eaſe, to 

prevent their wants, to gratify their wiſhes, 
nd to amuſe and entertain their moſt frivo- 
bus defires, If we conſider the real fatis- 


Action which all theſe things are capable of 
atford- 
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tefore, to anxiety, to fear, and to ſorrow ; 5 


But tho' this ſplenetic philoſophy, 3 | 
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348 8 The Err f Pan vil 
affording, by itſelf and: ſeperated from th 
beauty of that arangement which is fitted 
promote it, it will always appear in the high 
eſt degree contemptible and trifling. Buty 
rarely view it in this abſtract and philoſog 
cal light, We naturally confound it in dul 
imagination with the order, the regular ul 
harmonious movement of the ſyſtem, tþ 
machine or œconomy by means of whid 
it is produced. The pleaſures of wealth uf 
greatneſs, when conſidered in this comple 
view, ſtrike the imagination as 

grand and beautiful and noble, of whid 
the attainment is well worth all the ul 
and anxiety which 1 we are ſo apt to bello 
upon it. 

And it is well that nature agile upon u 
in this manner. It is this deception whid 
rcuſes and keeps in continual motion the will 
duſtry of mankind. It is this which i" 
prompted them to cultivate the ground, 1 
build houſes, to found cities and comma 
wealths, and to invent and improve all tii 
ſciences and arts, which ennoble and embes 
liſh human life; which have entirely chang 
ed the whole face of the globe, have tum 
the rude foreſts of nature into agreeable al 


fertile plains, and made the trackleſs and bat 
| | a 


Iy ar 
of lif 
pecte 
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n ocean a new fund of ſubſiſtence, and the 
preat high road of communication to the dif- 
ent nations of the earth. The earth by 
heſe labours of mankind has been obliged to 
edouble her natural fertility, and to maintain 
greater multitude of inhabitants. It is to 
0 purpoſe, that the proud and unfeeling land- 
ord views his extenſive fields, and without a 
hought for the wants of his brethren, in ima- 
ination conſumes himſelf the whole harveſt 
hat grows upon them. The homely and 
ulgar proverb, that the eye is larger than 
Dae belly, never was more fully verified than 
with regard to him. The capacity of his ſto- 
mach bears no proportion to the immenſity 
of his deſires, and will receive no more than 
that of the meaneſt peaſant, The reſt he is 
obliged to diſtribute among thoſe, who pre- 
are, in the niceſt manner, that little which 
e himſelf makes uſe of, among thoſe who fit 
up the palace in which this little is to be con- 
umed, among thoſe who provide and keep 
in onder all the different baubles and trinkets, 
vhich are employed in the oeconomy of great- 
neſs; all of whom thus derive from his luxu- 
Iy and caprice, that ſhare of the neceſſaries 
of life, which they would in 'vain have ex- 
pected from his bumanity or his juſtice. The 
| produce 
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produce of the ſoil maintains at all times nei 
that number of inhabitants, which it 38 
pable of maintaining. The rich ofly {eld 


from the heap what is moſt precious g 
agreeable. - They confume little more ti 


the poor, and in ſpite of their natbral fai 


neſs and rapacity, tho they mean on thy 

own conveniency, tho the ſole end whil 
they propoſe from the labours of all the thy 
fands whom they employ; be the gtatificai 

of their own vain and inſatiable deſires, th 
divide with the poor the produce of all thy 
improvements. They are led by an wi 
hand to make nearly the ſame diftribution 
the neceſſaries of life, which would hat 


been made, had the earth been divided ul 
equal portions among all its inhabitai 
and thus without intending it, wicht 
knowing it, advance the intereſt of 8 
ſociety, and afford means to the mull 


plication of the ſpecies. When provide 
divided the earth among a few lordly mat 
it neither forgot nor bande thoſe wi 


ſeemed to have been left out in the parti 


"Theſe laſt too enjoy their ſhare of all that! 
produces. In what conſtitutes the real b 


pineſs of human life, they are in no rep 


inferior to thoſe who would feem ſo mill 
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bore them. In eaſe of body and peace of 
ind, all the different ranks of life are nearly 
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curity which kings are fighting for. 

The ſame principle, the ſame love of ſyſ- 
m, the ſame regard to the beauty of order, 
art and contrivance,, frequently ſerves to 


et commend thoſe inſtitutions, which tend to 
ben bote the public welfare. When a patriot . 
„ ers himſelf for the improvement of any 
f of the public police, his conduct does not 


wi ys ariſe from pure ſympathy with the 
nen ppineſs of thoſe, who are to reap the bene- 


tof it. It is not commonly from a fellow- 
eling with carriers and Waggonets that a 
bit ble ſpirited man encourages the mending 
E high roads. When the legiſlatute eſtab- 


of bes premiums and other encouragements 


| advance the linnen or woollen manufactu- 
den its conduct ſeldom proceeds from pure 
r pathy with the wearer of cheap or fine 
oth, and much leſs from that with the ma- 
arti faurer, or merchant. The perfection of 
ä le, the extenſion of trade and manufac- 
cal by res, are noble and magnificent objects. 
bo he contemplation of them pleaſes us, and 
mute are intereſted in whatever can tend to ad- 
- Vance 


—— — 


pon a level, and the beggar, who ſuns him- 
If by the fide of the highway, poſſeſſes that 
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vance ene They make part of the on 
| ſyſtem of government, and the wheels 44 
political machine ſeem to move wih meg 
harmony and eaſe by means of them. * 
take pleaſure in beholding the perſe 
ſo beautiful and grand a ſyſtem; and we 
uneaſy till we remove any obſttuction thy 
can in the leaſt diſturb or incumber the te 
larity of its motions. All conſtitutions 
government, however, are valued" only'li 
proportion, as they tend to promote the hu 
pineſs of thoſe who live under them Thi 


is their ſole uſe and end. From"a'certain ll rally 
rit of ſyſtem, however, from a'certain'l that 
of art and contrivance, we ſometimes ſx ſeldo 
to value the means more than the end, poſed 
be eager to promote the hap pineſs ard W The 
 Jow-creatures, rather from a view to ped will 


and improve a certain beautiful and vi 
ſyſtem, than from any immediate in, 
feeling of what they either ſuffer or en 
There have been men of the greateſt publ 
ſpirit, who have ſhown themſelves in otli 
reſpects not very ſenſible to the feeling 
humanity. And on the contrary, there 
been men of the greateſt humanity, 
ſeem to bave been entirely devoid of pal 
ſpirit. Every man may find in 1 the — 


bed. 1. Of Uritiny 1 
bis acquaintance inſtances both of the one 
kind and the other. Who had ever leſs hu- 
manity, or more public ſpirit than the cele- 
brated legiſlator of Muſcovy? The ſocial and 
well natured James the firſt of Great - Britain 
ſeems on the contrary to have had ſcarce any 
raſſion, either for the glory, or the intereſt of 
his country. Would you awaken the indu- 
ſry of the man, who ſeems almoſt dead to 
ambition, it will often be to no purpoſe" to 
deſcribe to him the happineſs of the rich and 
the great; to tell him that they are gene- 
rally ſheltered from the ſun and the rain, 
that they are ſeldom hungry,” that they are 
ſeldom cold, and that they are rarely ex- 
poſed to wearineſs, or to want of any kind. 
W The moſt eloquent exhortati n of this kind 
will have little upon him; — If you 
wapld hope to ſucceed; you mult deſcribe 
to him the conveniency and arrangement of 
the different apartments in their palaces ; 
you muſt explain to him the propriety of 
their equipages, and point out to him the 
number, the order, and the different of- 
does of all their attendants. If any thing 
k capable of making impreſſion upon him 
this will, Vet all theſe things tend only to 
deep off the ſun and the rain, to ſave them 
rom hunger and cold, from want and weas 
HE . rineſs, 


31. [be Er Fer“ Pal W. 
rineſs. In the ſame manner, off e would 
implant public virtue in the breaſt of Him 
who ſeems heedleſs of the intereſt of his tom 
try, it will often be to no purpoſe to tell u 
what ſuperior advantages the Abet ae vernt 
well- governed ſtate enjoy; that ti 7 ape bets 
ter lodged, that they are betas! dathed; 
that they are better fed. Theſe'* confided 
_ rations will commonly make no great7impre(4 Abe d 
ſion. You will be more likely to perſuade gers t 
if glow! deſcribe the great ſyſtem of public po. ve 
lice which procures theſe advantages, if cher. 
explain the connections and dependencies toons, 
its ſeveral parts, their mutual ſubordination 
to one another, and their general ſubſern 
ency to the happineſs of the ſociety; if hem 
ſhow how this ſyſtem might be introduced 
into his own country, what it is that find ons 
it from taking place there at preſent, 
thoſe obſtructions might be removed, andi 
the ſeveral wheels of the machine of governs 
ment be made to move with more harmoiy 
and ſmoothneſs, without grating upon ont 
another, or mutually retarding one another' 
motions. It is ſcarce poſſible that a m 
ſhould liſten to a diſcourſe of this kind, and 
not feel himſelf animated to ſome degree 
public ſpirit. He will, at leaſt for the mo: 


ment, feel ſome 3efire to remove thoſe ob- 
ſtructiom 


a. 1. of Urte 355; 
e cuctions, and to put into motion ſo beautiful 
and fo orderly a machine. Nothing tends ſo 
nuch to promote public ſpirit as the ſtudy of 
politics, of the ſeveral ſyſtems: of civil go- 


er their advantages and diſadvan- 
of the conſtitution of our own coun» 
4 its ſituation, and intereſt with regard to 
foreign nations, its commerce, its defence, 
the diſadvantages it labours under, the dan- 
gers to which it may be expoſed, how to re- 

nove the one, and Row: to guard againſt the , 
cher, Upon this account political diſquiſi- 
ions, if juſt, and Pee and praQticable, 

re of all the works of ſpeculation the moſt 
ueful, Even the weakeſt and the worſt of 
hem are not altogether without their utility. 

hey ſerve at leaſt to animate the public paſ- 

ons of men, and rouze them to et out the 
eans of promoting the happineſs of the ſo- 
ety, ID ip 
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of = 2 a: which the appearance of it 
85 tity” beſtows upon the charafters anc ach 
oñs of men; and how far the Percept 
of this beauty may be ee one d 
the original principles of approbatipn, | 


Fibu 


4 aun 
| HE characters of 1 men, awd wth 


"contrivances, of: art, or the PER 
civil government, may be fitted either to ps 
mote or to diſturb the happineſs, both. of the 
individual and of the ſociety, The priden, 
the equitable, the active, reſolute and ſober 
TEA: promiſes proſperity and fatisfaGtion 
both to the perſon himſelf and. to. every, q 
connected with him. The raſh, the inſole 
the flothful, effeminate and voluptuous, al 
the contrary forbodes ruin to the individu 
and misfortune to all who have any thing l 
do with him. The firſt turn of mind 
at leaſt all the beauty "which can belong i t 
the moſt perfect 1 machine that was ever i 
vented for promoting the. moſt agreeable 7 
pale: and the ſecond. all the ee 11 


. 
* 


gecl. 2 ef Urin «7 
oft aukward and clumſy cohtrivance. What 
inſtitution of government eould tend ſo much 
to promote the bappineſs of mankind as the 
general prevalence of wiſdom and virtue ? 
All government is but an imperfect remedy 
for the deficiency of theſe. Whatever beauty, 
therefore, can belong to civil government up- 
on account of its utility, muſt in a far ſupe- 
rior degree belong to theſe. On the contrary,. 
what civil policy can be ſo ruinous and de- 
ſtructive as the vices of men. The fatal 
effecks of bad government ariſe from ho- 
thing, but that it does not ſufficiently guard 
againſt the miſchiefs which human wicked- 
neſs gives occaſion to, | 
This beauty and deformity which charac- 
ters appear to derive from their uſefulneſs or 
inconveniency, are apt to ſtrike, in a pecu- 
lar manner; thoſe who conſider in an abſtract 
nd philoſophical light, the actions and con- 


Wh 
KEY 
it 


Pa. af. 


11 juct of mankind, When a philoſopher goes 
5 canine why humanity is approved of, or 
1 ruelty condemned, he does. not always form 
ak dbimſelf in a very clear and diſtin manner, 
4 1 the conception of any one particular action 
CY ither of cruelty or of humanity, but is com- 
"ri only contented with the vague | and inde- 
0 1 erminate idea which the general names of 
A a 3 thoſe 
FS 
-> fo | 
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thoſe qualities ſuggeſt to him. jd R N 
pariledtib inſtances only that dhe propiiiy 


impropriety, the merit and d 

is very obvious and diſcernible. It is bh 
when particular examples are given that i 
perceive diſtinctly either the concord or dif 
greement between our own affeQtion$andthels 
of the agent, or feel a ſocial gratitude ariſe th 
wards him in the ohecaſe, or a ſympatheticre 
ſentment in the other. When we conſider ir 
tue and vice in an abſtract and general manner; 
the qualities by which they exeite theſe 6 
veral ſentiments ſeem in a great mesure 1 
diſappear, and the ſentiments themſelhes b6 
come leſs obvious and diſcernible. On t 
contrary the happy effects of the one andthe 
fatal conſequences of the other ſeen then® 
riſe up to the view, and as it were to fünf 


out and diſtinguiſh themſelves from all the 


143+ 


other qualities of eitner. 
The ſame ingenious and agreeable att 
who firſt explained why utility pleaſes, hu 
been ſo ſtruck with this view of things, # 
to reſolve our whole  approbation "of'virtis 
into a perception of this ſpecies of bead) 
which reſults from the appearance of utility 
No qualities of the mind, he obſerves, it 
approved of as virtuous, but ſuch as wy 


reaſor 
we co 
An 
minat 
tion 
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al or agreeable either to the perſon; himſelf or 
to others ; and no qualities are diſapproved. of 
43 vitious but ſuch as have a contrary tendency, 
And, nature, indeed, ſeems. to have ſo hap- 
pily adjuſted, our ſentiments. of approbation 
and diſapprobation, to the — 1 both 
of the individual and of the ſociety, that af- 
ter the ſtricteſt. examination it will be found, 
| believe, that this is univerſally, the caſe. 
But (till I affirm, that it is not the view of 
this utility or hurtfulneſs which is either the 
firſt or principal ſource, of our approbation 
and diſapprobation. Theſe. ſentiments are 
no doubt enhanced and enlivened by the 
perception of the beauty or deformity which 
reſults from this utility or hurtfulneſs. But 
ſtill, I ay, they are originally and eſſentially 
diferent from this perception. 

For firſt of all it ſeems ee that 
the approbation of virtue ſhould be a ſenti- 
ment of the ſame kind with that by which 
we approve of a convenient and well contrived 
building ; or that we ſhould have no other 
reaſon: for praiſing a man than that for which 
we commend a. cheſt of drawers: PO PEP 

And ſecondly it will be found, upon exa- 
mination, that the uſefulneſs of any diſpoſi- 
tion of mind is ſeldom the firſt ground of 
| ASS | our 
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465 The Errecr ww 
our approbation; and chat the ſentiment af 
approbation always involves in it 4 Lenke al 
propriety quite diſtinct from the 
of utility. We may obſerve this with regu 
to all: the qualities which-are approveil of 
virtuous, both thoſe which, according t 
this ſyſtem, are originally valued as uſefulu 
ourſelves, as well as thoſe which are-elteety 
ed on account of their uſefulneſs to other! 

The qualities moſt uſeful to ourſelyes ut 
firſt of all: ſuperior reaſon and underſtani 
ing, by which we are capable of diſcerning 
the remote conſequences of all our ac 
and of forſeeing the advantage or dettiment 
which is likely to reſult from them: and ſe 
condly, ſelf- command, by which we areas 
abled to abſtain from preſent pleaſure er to 
endure preſent pain, in order to obtain 
greater pleaſure or to avoid a greater pain 
in ſome future time. In the union of tha 
two qualities conſiſts the virtue of prudend, 
of all the virtues that which is moſt mon fo 
the individual. 

- With ith to the firſt of ule elit 
It « hes been obſerved upon a former occaſion 
that ſuperior reaſon and underſtanding ut 
originally approved of as juſt and right and 
accurate, and not meerly as uſeful. or a. 
Vanta⸗ 


yantageoUus: 11 is in e 
rly in the higher parts of mathema⸗ 
tics, that the greateſt and moſt admired ex- 


ertions of human reaſon have been diſplayed. 
But the utility of thoſe ſciences, either to the 
_ or to the public, is not very obvi- 
and to prove it requires a diſcuſſion 
— is not always very eaſily comprehend- 
ed. It was not, therefore, chicke utility which 
— recommended them to the public admi- 
| This quality was but little inſiſted - 
een ll; it became neceſſary to make ſome 
reply to the reproaches of thoſe, Who, | hav- 
ing themſelves no taſte for ſuch ſublime diſ- 
coveries, endeavoured to depretiate chem * 
uſeleſs. 

That ſelf-command, in the fine: manner, 
by which we reſtrain” our preſent appetites in 
order to gratify them more fully upon ano- 
ther occaſion is approved of as much under 
the aſpect of propriety as under that of utility. 
When we act in this manner the ſentiments 
which influence our conduct ſeem exactly to 
coincide with thoſe” of the ſpectator. The 
ſpectator does not feel the ſollicitations of our 
preſent appetites. To him the pleaſure which 
weare to enjoy aweek hence, ora year hende, 
i; juſt as intereſting as that which we are to 

enjoy 
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trayagant in the higheſt degree, and he.cany 
Dl On the contrary, when we abſt; 


pleaſure to come, when we act ag 11 che m6 


plication, though directed to no other purpols 
— the acquiſition of fortune. The reſoluts 


ad vantage, not only gives up all preſent 


Part u 

enjoy this moment. When for the fake.oe i 
the preſent, therefore, we ſacrifice. the futug, 
our conduct appears to, him, abſurd and er- 


not enter into the principles which, inftaeng 


preſent pleaſure, in order..to.; ſec 


mote object intereſted us as much ag dh 
which immediately preſſes upon the, ſeal 
as our affections exactly correſpond wit vith his 
own, he cannot fail to approve of qu bes i 
viour : and as he knows from experience, 
how. few are capable of this: ſelf-command 
he looks upon our conduct with a,conhidens 
ble degree of wonder and admiration, Heng 
ariſes that eminent eſteem with which al 
men naturally regard a ſteady perſeverana 
in the practice of frugality, induſtry and ap 
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other. 


firmneſs of the perſon who acts in this manneg 
and in order to obtain a great though remats 


pleaſures, but endures the greateſt about 
both of mind and body, neceſſarily com 
mands our approbation. That view. of hi 
intereſt and * which appears to Its 


Ec 
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dde idea which we naturally form of it. 
There is the moſt perfect correſpondence 
between his ſentiments and our own, and 
x the ſame time, from our experience of 
2 common weakneſs of human nature, it 
is a correſpondence which we could not rea- 
ſonably have expected. We not only ap- 
prove, therefore, but in ſome meaſure ad- 
mire his condu&, and think it worthy” 'of a 
conſiderable” degree of applauſe; It is the 
conſciouſneſs of this merited approbation 
and eſteem which is alone capable of ſup- 
porting the agent in this tenor of conduct. 
The pleaſure which we are to enjoy ten years 
hence intereſts us ſo little in compariſon with 
that which we may enjoy to day, the paſſion 
which the firſt excites, is naturally fo weak 
in. compariſon with that Helene emotion 
which the ſecond is apt to give occaſion to, 
that the one could never be any balance to 
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nne, 


every body, by acting in the one way, and 
that we became the proper objects of their 
contempt and deriſion by e b in the 
her. | 


Humanity, 
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the other, unleſs it was ſupported by the 
ſenſe of propriety, by the conſciouſneſs that 
we merited the eſteem and approbation of 
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Humanity, juſtice, generoſity and Publ 
wow, are the qualities moſt uſeful to ®they 
Wherein conſiſts the propriety of Hutu 
and juſtice has been explained upon 3 ban 
occaſion, where it was ſhewn how muchoy 
eſteem and approbation of thoſe qualities q; 
pended upon the concord between the 3 
fections of the agent and thoſe of the bay 
tators. F 

The. propriety of generofity. and publ 
ſpirit is founded upon the ſame Princip 
with that of juſtice. | -Generofity is dilly 
rent from humanity. Thoſe two. qualite 
which at firſt fight ſeem ſo nearly allied, d 
not always belong to the ſame perſon. Hy 
manity is the virtue of a woman, genere 
a of a man. The fair ſex, who have com 
| monly. much more tenderneſs than ours, have 
ſeldom ſo much generoſity. That womeq 
rarely make conſiderable donations is an ob 
fervation of the civil law *. Humanity conſiſ 
merely in the exquiſite fellow-feeling which 
the ſpectator entertains with the ſentiment 
of the perſons principally concerned ſo a 
to grieve for their ſufferings, to reſent thei 
wjurics, and rejoice at their 4994 ks 
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The moſt humane actions require no far. 
dental, no ſelf command, no great Exettioh E 
of the ſenſe of propriety; ” They conſiſt on- 
ly in doing what this e ſymy pathy- 
would of its own accord prompt us the do. 
But it is otherways with genefofity. 'Wene- 


; der are generous except when in ſome refpect 
(pre we prefer ſome other perſon” fo ourſelves, and 
"lM cectifice ſome great and important intereft” of 
able our own to an equal intereſt of a friend or 
ee e a ſuperior.” The man who gives up His 
lt pretenfions to an office that was the great object | 
in er bis ambition, becauſe, he imag ines that 
ec ſervices of another are better entitled to it; 
Hu ae man who expoſes His Tife to defend that 
ol gor his friend, which he judges to be of more 
_ importance, nende of them act from Huma- 


nity, or becauſe” they feel more 'exquiſitely 
what concerns that other perſon tha what 
concerns themſelves. They both confider 
thoſe oppoſite intereſts not in the light in 


bi + ich they naturally appear” to themſelves, | 
8 but in that in which they appear to others. 
ſo a 


To every byſtander the ſucceſs or preferva-" 
tion of this other perſon may juſtly be more 
nfcreſting than their own, but it cannot be 
ſo to themſelves; When to the intereſt of this 
[ber perſon, therefore, they facrifice their 
own ; 
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own; they accommodate themſelves to tha 
ſentiments of the ſpectator, and by an efforty 
of magnanimity act according to thoſe ie 
of things which they feel, muſt naturaſij oo 
cur to any third perſon. The foldier/who; 
throws away his life in order to defend that 
of his officer, would perhaps be but little a 
fected by the death of that officer if it 
ſhould happen without any fault gf his o 
and a very ſmall diſaſter/ which had befailen! 
himſelf, might excite a much more lively fo 
row. But when he endeavours to ad % 
to deſerve applauſe, and to make the imp 
conduct, he feels that to every body buthins 
ſelf his own life is a trifle compared wi ta 
of his officer, and that when' he ſacrifices the 
one to the other, he acts quite proper ij ani 
agreeably to what would be the natural ap 
prehenſions of every impartial byſtander- 
It is the ſame caſe with the greater exertions 
of public ſpirit. When a young officer ep 
his life to acquire ſome inconſiderable addi- 
tion to the dominions of his ſoveteign, it % 
not, becauſe the acquiſition of the new territory 
is to himſelf an object more deſſreable chu 
the preſervation of his own life. To him hi 
own life is of infinitely more value than be, 
conqueſt 


of a whole kingdom for the ſtate 
which» he ſerves. But when he compares 
hoſe two objects with One another, he does 
Wot view them in the light, in which they 
aturally appear to himſelf, but in that, in 
which they appear to the nation he fights : 
or, To them the ſucceſs: of the war is of 
e higheſt importance; the life of a private 
xerſon of ſcarce any conſequence. When 
e puts himſelf in their ſituation, he imme=- 
lately feels that he cannot be too prodigal  . 
f his blood, if by ſhedding it he can pro- 
ote ſo valuable a purpoſe. In thus thwart- 
g from a ſenſe of duty and propriety, the 
rongeſt of all natural propenſities, conſiſts 
e heroiſm of his conduct. There is many 
n honeſt Engliſhman, who in his private 
tation would be more ſeriouſlydiſturbed by the 
bl of a guinea than by the national loſs of 
inorca, who yet, had it been in his power to 
efend that fortreſs, would have ſacrificed his 
fe a thouſand times, rather than, through 
is fault, have let it fall into the hands of the 
emy. When the firſt Brutus led forth his 
wn ſons to a capital puniſhment, | becauſe . 
ey had conſpired againſt the riſing liberty of 
dome, he ſacrificed: what, if he had con- 
plied his own breaſt only, would appear to 
be 
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tus ought naturally to have ſelt much nen 
for the death of his own ſons thin feen 
that probably Rome could have ſuffrtd ſence 
the want of ſo Le e 
viewed them, 400 bien the eyes of a ful 
but with thoſe of a Roman citizen He 
tered fo thoroughly into the ſentiments oftl 
laſt character that he paid no regard to 
tye; by which he himſelf was-cannedl 
with them, and to a Roman 1 
even of Brutus ſeemed contemiptible} all 
put into the balance with the ſmalleſt iu 
eſt of Rome. In theſe and in all other 
ſes of this kind, our admiration is n 
much founded upon the utility, as upon 
unexpected, and on that account the gf 
the noble and exalted” propriety of ſuck 
tions. This utility when we come te f 
it, beſtows upon them undoubtedly a0 
beauty, and upon that account ſtill fun 
recommends them to our apptobation 
beauty, however, is chiefly - . 
men of reflection and ſpeculation; AY 0 
no means the quality which h recui 
mends ſuch actions to N ane 
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It is to be obſerved, that 3 ö 
went — ariſes: from the percep- 
on of this beauty of utility, it has no refe- 
5 of any kind to the ſentiments of others. 
it was poſſible, therefore, that a perſon 
nl grow up to manhood without any 
mmunication with ſociety, his own actions 
üght, notwithſtanding, be agreeable, or diſ- 
precable to him upon account of their ten- 
ey to his happineſs or diſadyantage. . He. 
ght perceive a beauty of this kind in pru- 
ace, temperance, and good conduct, and a 
formity in the oppoſite behaviour ; : He 
ight view his own temper and character 
th that ſort of ſatisfaction with which we 
nſider a well contrived machine, in the 
e caſe; or with that ſort. of diſtaſte and. 
ſſatisfaction with which we regard a very 
kward and clumſy contrivance, in the other. 
$ thicſe perceptions, however, are meerly. | 
matter of taſte, and have all the feebleneſs 
d delicacy of that ſpecies. of perceptions, 
hon the juſtneſs of which what is properly. 
led taſte is founded, they probably would 
t be much attended to by one in this ſoli- 
and miſerable condition. Even though 
ey ſnould occur to him, they would by no 
eans have the ſame effect upon him, ante- 
— b cedent 
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inward ſhame at the thought of this defi] 
mity; nor would he be elevated with fe 
| tliump fr of mind from the conſciouſneſs d | 
the (contrary ' beauty. He would not ent 
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Gti ſuppoſe the idea of ſome othe 


ſon. that feels them; and it is only by f 
pathy with the deciſions of this arbiter off 
conduct that he can conceive either the x 
umph of ſe|-applauſe, 5 the ſhame of {1 


wo The Wen l. Part 
cedent to hk conneckion with ok 


they would have in conſequence of that con- 
nection. He would not be \ca{F down wit 


from 1 notion of deſerving rewand/in th 
one caſe, nor tremble from the fiſpiciond 
meriting g puniſhment in the other, All fi 


being, who is the natural judge of the per 


have 
ſentir 
cauſe 
opini 
natio! 


condemnation. . 


PART V 
de be INT TUENeE of Obvilbie' ti 
" FaSHION, upon the ſentiments of 
moral apprabations — Aerpes 
61 eee eee 4; 
PT is D 1. 


Of the Influence of cuſtom and faſhion upon 
our notions of beauty and deformity. | 


HERE are other principles, beſides 
thoſe already enumerated,” which 
have a conſiderable influence upon the moral 


ſentiments of mankind, and are the chief 


cauſes of the many irregular and difcordant 
opinions which prevail in different ages and 
nations concerning what is blameable or praiſe 
worthy, Theſe principles are cuſtom and 
faſhion, principles which extend their domi- 


nion over our Jadgraguta ee beauty 


of every kind. 


When two objects have frequently been 


ſeen together, the imagination acquires a ha- 
bit of paſſing eafily from the one to the other. 
If the firſt appears we lay our account that 
the ſecond i is to follow. Of their own ac- 
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352 Of the In pO Ines. pan v. 
cord they put us in mind ef ohe ümelhpud 
— glid cafily along them. Tho 
independent of cuſtom; there ſhould be 50 
real beauty 10 their union, yet WHien enten 
has thus connected them together, we' fel 
an im proptiety 1 in their ſeparation The ons 
we think is aukward when it appears withou 
its uſual companion. We miss 
which we expected to find, and the Habit 
arangement of our ideas is diſturbed bythe 
diſappointment. A ſuit of eloaths for a 
ample, ſeems to want ſomething if they ar 
without the moſt inſignificant-(opmament 
which uſually accompanies them, and 
find a meanneſs or aukwarè neſs in the i, 
ſence even of a haunch button. When that 
is any natural propriety in the union, cu 
increaſes our ſenſe of it, and makes dif 
rent arangement appear ſtill more diſigis 
able than it would other wiſe ſeem io be 
| Thoſe who have been accuſtomedtoſcething 
in a good taſte are more diſguſted bywhatent 
isclumſy or aukw-ard. Where the conjunction 
improper, cuſtom either diminiſhies or take 
away altogether our ſenſe of the improptiei; 
Thoſe who have been accuſtomed io Ih 
venly diſorder loſe all ſenſe of neatneſs d 


elegance. The modes of furniture or * 
| — W 


292 N 2 


afence to che — e. are onde to then. 

— Faſhions different from cuſtom, or rather 

is a particular ſpecies, of it. That is not the 
gala which every body. wears,., but which 
thoſe wear who are of a high rank, or cha- 
fader. The graceful, the eaſy and com- 
manding manners of the great, joined to the 
uſual richneſs and magnificence of their dreſs, 
give a grace to the very form which-they 
happen to beſtow: upon it. As long as they 
continue to uſe this form, it is connected in 
our imaginations with the idea of ſomething 
that is genteel and magnificent, and tho in 
ſelf it ſhould be indifferent, it ſeems on ac- 
count of this relation, to have ſomething 
Jabout it that is genteel and magnificent too. 
As ſoon as they drop it, it loſes all the grace, 
which it had appeared to poſſeſs before, and 
being now uſed only by the inferior ranks of 
people, ſeems to have ſomething, . hefe 
meanneſs and aukwardneſs. * 

| Dreſs and furniture are allowed by all the 
world to be entirely under the dominion of 


ſtom and faſhion. The influence of thoſe . 


principles, however, is by no means con- 
fined to ſo narrow a ſphere, but extends it- 
lf to whatever is in any reſpe& the object 
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of taſte to muſic, o poetry, 10. arthhg 
ture. The modes of dreſs and ſurnium mm 
continually changing; and: that faſhioh ap 
pearing ridiculous to- day which was admit 
ed five years ago, We are experimentally cu 


o. 
vinced that it owed.1 A — * 
tirely to fathio ' 901 


| e are not * W 
terials., A well fancied coat is done int 
twelve month, and cannot continue longy 
to propagate, as the faſnion, that fm i 
erding to which it was made. The mode 
of furniture change leſs rapidly than thoſes 
dreſs ;- becauſe furniture is commonly 
durable, In five, However, 


every man in his own: time: fees dhe g 
in this reſpect change many diſfeei 
ways. The productions of the other a 
are much more laſting, and, when appli 
imagined, may continue to propagate 
faſhion of their make for a much long 
time. A well contrived building ay FF WE ence 
dure many centuries: a beautiful air md 
be delivered down by à ſort of traditiul 
thro' many ſucceſſive generations; 
vrritten poem may laſt as long as che wan | 
and all of them continue for ages together. 
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dire the vogue to that particular ſtile, to that 
r taſte: or: manner, according to 


which each of them was: compoſed. Fe- 


men have- an opportunity of ſeeing in their 
own times the faſhion in any of theſe arts 


change very conſiderably... Few men have 
ſo much experience and acquaintance with 
the different modes which have obtained in 
remote ages and nations, as to be thoroughly 
reconciled to them, or to judge with impar- 
tiality between them, and what takes place 
in their own age and country. Few men 
therefore are willing to allow that cuſtom or 
faſhion have much influence upon their judg- 
ments concerning what is beautiful, or other- 
wiſe, in the productions of any of thoſe arts; 
but imagine, that all the rules, which they 
think ought to be obſerved in each of them, 


are founded upon reaſon and nature, not 


upon habit or prejudice. A very little at- 
tention, however, may convince them of 
the contrary, and ſatisfy them that the influ- 
ence of cuſtom and faſhion over dreſs and 
urniture is not more abſolute NIN over ar- 
hitecture, poetry, and muſic. 70 
Can any reaſon, for e = aſian 


why the Doric capital ſhould be appropriated 
to a pillar, whoſe height is equal to eight dia- 
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particular proportion connected with p 
eular ornament; would be offended ifa 
were not Joined together. Each of the 
orders has its peculiar ornaments, Whichum 
not be changed for any other, without gi 
offence to all thoſe Y] know! anyittimge 
the rules e e e | 


ment with which the antieher 


others can be found which are equaliy fu 
able. It ſeems; however, a little diffeubt 


cuſtom, however, has eſtabliſhed 


equally good, or even for others which, l 


——— en SD IT I So on, ——— 
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% 


toms e eye having been ufd b ft 


architects, indeed, ſuch is the exquiſite 


to each order its proper ornaments, that 


be conceived. that theſe forms, tho na dad 
extremely agrecable, ſhould be the 
forms which can ſuit thoſe proportion 
that there ſhould not be five hundred ola 
which, antecedent to eſtabliſned du 
would have fitted them equally well. Wa 


rules of building, provided they 
ſolutely unreaſonable, it is — 
altering them for others which art of 


poll 


wa g. 1 7 A e 30 377 
* ſome — — 28 
an would be ridiculous who ſheuld appear 

»-public with'a ſuit of cloaths quite different 


he new” dreſs ſhould in itſelf be ever 4 
ful or convenient. And there *» 


it man 


n ne a4 4016 Wy wn ns 
-ecordingihaniat aritienit rhetoricians a cer. 
ain meaſure of verſe was by nature appro 
ated to each particular ſpecies of writing, 
3 expreſſive of that charac - 
ſentiment or paſſton, ich ought to 
redominate in it. One verſe, they ſaid; was 
— grave and another for gay works, 
ich could not, they thought, be inter- 
— without the greateſt impropriety. 

he experience of modern times, however; 
ns to contradict this principle, tho in it- 
if it would appear to be extremely pro- 
ble. What is the burleſque verſe in eng- 
is the heroic verſe in French. The tra- 
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tom has made the one natiowwalliviini 


that meaſure which the other hat Cohn 


hits; ee ——— 10 ah 
Tur ſaid 10 n lady ih knigui — 
The burleſque verſe. in French on the 00 
twavy | is pretty much HY 


ideas of gravity, ſublimity and ſeribuſneſt 


verſes of the French; or in W 
work of the ſame kind in ae een 
lables. n beer een 
An eminent artiſt will bring boat f | 
2 in the eſtabliſhed made 
each of thoſe arts, and introduce u 
faſhion of - writing, muſic, or architedm 
As the dreſs of an agreeable man of hi 
ran recommends itſelf, and hoe pecula 
and fantaſtical ſoever, comes foon to be u 
mired and imitated; ſo the: excellenciat 
an eminent - maſter recomiiient-hisperuli 
rities, and his manner becomes the Faſhuth 
able-ſtile in the art which he practiſes. 
taſte of the Italians in muſic and-architedui 


has, within theſe fifty * undergone a col 
Giderabl 


rities of bomben maſters in | 
Whoſe arts. Seneca is Quintilian 
of having corrupted the taſte of the is, 
and of having introduced a frivolous pretti- 
neſs in the room of | majeſtic teaſon and maſ- 
culine eloquence. Salluſt and Tacitus have 
by others been charged with the ſame accu- 
tion, tho in a different manner, They 
gave reputation it is pretended to a ſtile 
Which tho in the higheſt degree conciſe, ele- 
pant, expreſſive, and even poetical, wanted, 
however, eaſe, ſiumplicity, a and nature, and Was 
vidently the production of the moſt la- 
boured and ſtudied affectation. How, many 
eat qualities muſt that writer poſſeſs who 
ea thus render his very faults agręeable f 
ter the praiſe of refining the taſte of 2 na- 
on, the higheſt eulog, perhaps, which 
can be beſtow ed upon any author is to ſay, 
hat he corrupted it. In our on language, 
Mr. Pope and Dr. Swift have each of them 
ntroduced a manner different from what 
was practiſed before, into all works that 
ue written in Rhyme, the one in long 
verſes, the other in ſhort. The quaintneſs of 
Butler has given place to the plainneſs of 
dvitt. The raunbling 9 of ee 
an 


. or aber ever Tar 


the correct but often tedious and brd 
eher; of Addiſon are ns longer i cg 
f imitation, but al long verſes are hohe ft 
Fr after the manner of the her Vb predii 
Kn rope ans ene Laren D109 al Cd 
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55 arts, that cans and A ys bree 
dominion. They influence dur Judgment 
in the ſame manner, with regatdt6theh 

of natural objects. What various and d 
poſite forms are deemed beautiful in f 
ſpecies of things The proportions” whil 
are admired in 'one animal, are altopeth 
different from thoſe which are eſteetnel f 
another. Every claſs of things Has i on 
peculiar conformation, which is "apron 


of, and has a beauty of its own, ding vill. o 
from that of every other ſpecies- Elac. 
upon this account that a learned Jeſuit, fathe o the 
Buffer, has determined that the beauty Full be 
every object conſiſts in that form and cc 
which is moſt uſual among things of uit 
particular fort to which it Sent Tera 
in the human form, the beauty of each ſel Wen 
ture lies in a certain middle equally reino e ind 
from a variety of other forms that are ug oh 01 
A beautiful noſe, for example, 1s ohe that Fra 


neither very long, nor very ſhort, neithi 
. ve} 
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eight, gor verg cxpoked, but a, fert 
— ö l among all theſe extremes, 5 12 
oi ſerent from any one of, han all c 


them are from one another. Ie is is the f 
rhich nature ſeems to have aim | at int 
ill, which, however, ſhe deviatesfrom i in a great 
ariety of ways. and very ſeldom hits ex 
Aly ; but to which all thoſe, deviations kill 
ear a very ſtrong reſemblance. When A 


e 


18 if 
ther 


4-4, 


py umber of drawin ings are made after one pat=. 
* ern, tho they may all miſs it in ſome re- 
W yet they will all reſemble it more than, 


ey reſemble one another; the general cha- 
; the 'moſt boanlar and ad will be thols 
. are moſt wide of it; and tho? very. few 
jill copy it exactly, yet the moſt, accurate 
lelineations will bear a greater teſemblance 
p the moſt, careleſs, than, the careleſs. ones 
ill bear to one another. In the ſame man- 
ger in each ſpecies of creatures, what i is moſt | 
Wcautiful bears the 1 0k characters of the 


r 


* he individuals with which i it is claſſed. bo- 
uon the contrary, or what is perfectly 
be ormed, are always moſt ſingular and odd, 


nd have the leaſt reſemblance to the \getera- 
lity 


I A On LL LY ERIC TT rr 8 * —— 
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fo individualh hit this mache RAN 

yet in another, is the moſt cominon beta 
all the devistions from it reſernble'it m 
than they reſemble one another; The 1 


tiful. And hence it is that à certain prtbg 


moſt ufual form conſiſts. The nicelt jug 
ment concerning the beauty of the hum 


and ways of living take place, as che gene 


ideas of its beauty prevail. The beauty of 
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key of that ſpecies to which ey daa 
_—_ CI of each „ "thouph 
U things, beat 


cuſtomary form, therefore, is in each ſpe 
of things, according to him, the maſt bei 


and experience in contemplating each ſpes 


of objects is requifite, before we can judge 
its beauty, or know wherein the middle at 


ſpecies, will not help us to judge ef watt 
flowers, or horſes, or any other ſpecles d 
things. It is for the fame reaſon chat in di 
ferent climates and where different eſto 


lity of any ſpecies receives a different cont 
mation from thoſe circumſtances, ſo differet 


mooriſh is not exactly the ſame with that 
an Enpliſh horſe. What different ideas it 
formed in different nations concerning Wl 
beauty of the human ſhape and countenance! 
A fair complexion is a IE? deformil 
up 


* 4 . ? 7 
1 


Fool 

&&,.1, ef Cos tb, 15 .ogo 
upon the coaſt of Guinea. Thick lig and a 72 
fat noſe ate a beauty. In ſome 
ar tht hang down ern the thoaldrs an 
the he objects unive 2 
Ida if a lady's: font le f arge as to be 
wa upon; he's eogartadmeeerontioend 
ugglineſs. Some of the , favage- nations in 
North-America tie four dare ndthe heads 
Jof their children, and thus ſqueeze: them, 
while the bones are tender and griſtiy, into u 
form that is almoſt perfectly ſquare. Euro- 
peans are aſtoniſhed at the abſurd barbarity 
of this practice, to Which ſome miſſionaries 
have imputed the ſingular ſtupidity of choſe 
nations among whom it prevails. But when 
they condemn thoſe ſavages they do not re- 
fle& that the ladies in Europe had, till with- 
in theſe very few- years, been endeavouring 
br near a century paſt, to-ſqueeze the beau: 
tiful roundneſs of their. natural ſhape into a 
ſquare form of the ſame kind. And that 
notwithſtanding the many diſtortions and di- 
ſeaſes which this practice was: een to oo 
caſion, cuſtom had rendered it 
among ſome of the moſt civilized: "nations 
which, perhaps, the world ever beheld. 
Such is the ſyſtem of this learned and in- 
a father, concerning the nature of 
ber, ä 
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gard to things of each particular, kind, | 
cannot, however, be induced to believe tha 
our ſenſe even of external beauty is founded 


' altogether on cuſtom. The utility of ay 


form, its fitneſs: for the uſeful, purpoſes fi 
which it was intended, evidently. recom- 


 mends it, and renders i it agrecable to us inde. 


pendent of cuſtom. Certain colours are mor 
agreeable than others, and give more delight 
to the eye even the firſt time it ever behold 
them. A ſmooth ſurface is more agreeable 
than a rough one. Variety is more pleaſing 
than a+ tedious undiverſified . uniformity, 
Connected variety, in which each new ar- 
pearance ſeems to be introduced by. whit 


went before it, and in which all the ad 


joining parts ſeem to have ſome natural relatial 
to one another, is more agreeable than 1 
disjointed and diſorderly aſſemblage of us 
connected objects. But tho' I cannot a0. 
mit that cuſtom is the ſole principle d 


beauty, yet I can fo far allow. the trutl 


of this ingenious ſyſtem as to grant, that 


there is ſcarce any one external form (0 


beautiful 


Of 5 lurzusner Bin 
| beauty 3 of which the whole e ar 

5 ing to him, would thus ſeem to.arie frog 
its falling in with the habits Which cuſſan 
had impreſſed upon the imagination, With we. 
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beautiful as to pleaſe if qu quite contrary to cuſ- 9 
om and unlike whatever we have been Al 
ſed to in that particular f zecies-of things: Or | 
o deformed as not to be agreeable, if cuſtom | 
niformly ſupports it, and habituates us to ſes 5 | 
tin every. lipgle individual of yu kind. N 
band i 
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fluence here, however, ſcems to be mi 
leſs than it is every where elſe. Ther 


not render even aprecable. . But the d 


us to, what no faſhion will ever render 
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SECTION A 


Of the influence of cuſtom and faſhion 
moral ſentiments. 


INCE our ſentiments concerning bd 
ty of every kind, are ſo much influ 
ced by cuſtom and faſhion, it cannothet 
pected, that thoſe, concerning the bea 
conduct, ſhould be entirely exempted i 
the dominion of thoſe principles. Tbel 


perhaps, no form of external object, . 
abſurd and fantaſtical ſoever, to which ci 
will not reconcile us, or which faſhion 


racers and conduct of a Nero, or a Cul 
us, are what no cuſtom will ever reco | 
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of dread and hatred; the other of ſcorn and 
geriſion. The principles of the imagination, 
pon which our ſenſe of beauty depends, 
re of a very nice and delicate nature, and 
may eaſily be altered by habit and education: 
zut the ſentiments of moral approbation and 
liſapprobation, are founded on the ſtrongeſt 
nd moſt vigorous paſſions of human nature; 
nd tho they may be ſomewhat warpt, can- 
jot be entirely perverted. mes 

| But though the influence of cuſtom and 
aſhion, upon moral ſenfiments, 1s not alto- 
ether ſo great, it is however perfectly ſimi- 
ar to what it is every where elſe. When 
uſtom and faſhion coincide with the natural 
rinciples of right and wrong, they heighten 
he delicacy of our ſentiments, and increaſe 
ur abhorrence for every thing that approach- 
$ to evil, Thoſe who have been educated 
1 what is really good company, not in what 
commonly called ſuch, who have. been 
ccuſtomed to ſee nothing in the perſons 
hom they efteemed and lived with, but 
tice, modeſty, humanity, and good order; 
re more ſhocked with whatever ſeems to be 
conſiſtent with the rules which thoſe vir- 
es preſcribe, Thoſe on the contrary, who 
CEA =". = 


ible; but the one will always be the object 
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have had the misfortune to be |broughr 0 
amidſt violence, licentiouſneſs, falſhood a 
injuſtice ; loſe, though not all ſenſe of th 
improptiety of ſuch conduct, yet all ſenſe 
its dreadful enormity, and of the Vehgeang 
and puniſhment that is due to it. They hat 
been familiarized with it from their ming 
cuſtom has rendered it habitual to them, 4 
they are very apt to regard it as what hdl 
ed the way of the world, ſomething id 
either may or muſt be practiced to hindery 
from being the dupes of our own integrit 
Faſhion too, will ſometimes. give reput 

tion to a certain degree of diſorder, anda 
the contrary, diſcountenance qualities whid 
deſerve eſteem. In the reign of Charles 

a degree of licentiouſneſs was deemed 

| characteriſtic of a liberal education: It wi 
connected, according to the notions of the 
times, with generoſity, ſincerity, magnuii 
mity, loyalty, and proved that the pet rm 
who acted in this manner, was a gentlemal 
and not a puritan ; ſeverity of manners, al 
regularity of conduct, on the other hail 
were altogether unfaſhionable, and were cos in 
nected, in the imagination of that age, wil 
cant, cunning, hypocriſy, and low manne 
To 1 minds, the vices of the on 
cen 
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ſem at all times agreeahle. They connect 
them, not only with, the ſplendour of for- 
tune, but with many ſuperior virtues, which 
they aſcribe to their ſuperiors ;. with the fpi- 
rt a freedom and independency, with 
frankneſs, generoſity, humanity and polite- 
neſs. The virtues. of the inferior ranks of 
people, on the contrary, 'their parſimonious 
frugality, their painful induſtry, and rigid 
adherence to rules, ſeem to them mean and 
diſagreeable. They connect them, both with 
the meanneſs of the ſtation to which thoſe 
alities commonly belong, and with many 
great vices, which, they ſuppoſe, uſually ac- 
ompany them ; ſuch as an abject, coward- 
ly, ill-natured, lying; pilfering diſpoſition. 
The objects with which men in the differ- 
nt profeſſions and ſtates of life are con- 
erlant, being very different, and habituating 
hem to very different paſſions, naturally 
orm in them very different characters and 
anners, We expect in each rank and pro- 
eſſion, a degree of thoſe manners, which, 
prperience has taught us, belong-to it. But 
s in each ſpecies of things, Wwe are par- 
Wu pleaſed with the middle confor- 
tion, which in every part and feature 
hs moſt exactly with the general ſtan- 
C 3 dard 
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dard that ature ſeems” to have” eſtabliſh 
for things of that kind; in bach rank; 
if J may ſay 10, in each ſpecies of me 
we are particularly pleaſed, if they have tber 
ther too much, nor too little of the cha uc 
ter which ofually accompanies their ben 
cular condition and ſituation. A man, e 
ſay, ſhould lock like his- trade and pte 
ſion; yet the pedantty of every profefion oP" * 
diſagreeable. The different periods of Win 


dect 
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of 't 
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have, for the ' ſame reaſon, different mb TI 
ners aſſigned to them. We expect" in al hicl 
age, that gravity and ſedateneſs which' its e 
firmities, its long experience, and it wal perha 
out ſenſibility ſeem to render beth” net ind 
and reſpectable; and we lay our accu n 
find in youth that ſenſibility, that galety al ” 
e 


ſprightly vivacity which ex periencs teach 


us to expect from the lively impreſſion The p 
that all intereſting objects are apt to mul ends 
upon the teuder and unpracticed * ſenſes cum 

Ircum 


that early period of life. Each of thoſe 
ages, however, may -eafily have too mul 
of the peculiarities which belong to it. 
flirting levity of youth, and the immoval 
inſenſibility of old age, are equally dilagre 
ble. The young, according to the comm 
laying, are moſt agreeable when in their | 

; baia 
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haviour there is ſomething of the manners 
of the old, and the old, when they retain 
ſomething of the gaiety of the young. Ei- 
her of them, however, may eaſily have too 
ach of the manners of the other. The ex- 


teme coldnels, and dull formality, which 
re pardoned in old age, make youth ridi- 


ulous. The levity, the careleſsneſs, and 
the vanity, which are indulged in youth, 
render old age contemptible. 
The peculiar character and manners 
hich we are led by cuſtom to appropriate 
o each rank and profeſſion, have ſometimes 
derhaps a propriety independent of cuſtom; 
nd are what we ſhould approve of for their 
pwn fakes, if we took into conſideration all 
he different circumſtances which naturally 
fect thoſe in each different ſtate of life. 
The propriety of a perſon's behaviour, de- 
Wcnds not upon its ſuitableneſs to any one 
ircumſtance of his ſituation, but to all the 
ircumſtances, which, when we bring his 
iſe home to ourſelves we feel, ſhould na- 
rally call upon his attention. If he appears 
d be ſo much occupied by any one of them, 
entirely to neglect the reſt, we diſapprove 
f tis conduct, as ſomething which we can- 
Gel not 
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blame, a degree of grief and tendernd 


public ſafety, demanded ſo great a patt of ij 


the ſame ſenſibility to the gay pleaſures 
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not entirely go along wih, becauſe. not pat 
fectly adjuſted to all the circurnſtanoes af ty 
ſirxuation: yet, perhaps, the emotion be tg 
preſſes for the object which prineipally n 
tereſts him, does not exceed what we ſhoul 
entiuely ſympathize wich, and approve chi 
one whoſe attention was not required by an 

other thing, A parent in private life might 
upon the loſs of an only ſon, expreſs withai 


which would be unpardonable in a gener 
at the head of an army, when glory and 


attention. As different objects oughtz up 
common occaſions, to occupy the/attentin 
of men of different profeffions; ſe diem 
paſſions ought naturally to become habitat 
them; and When we bring home to durſchi 
their ſituation in this particular reſpect, 
muſt be ſenſible, that every; i: occurrend 
ſhould naturally affect them more or leſs, 
cording as the emotion which it excites, 
incides or diſagrees with the fixt habit al 
temper. of their minds. We cannot expel 


amuſements of life in a clergyman which w 
lay our account with in an officer. | Ti 
man, whoſe peculiar vocupguon it is to ＋ 
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he world in mind of that awful füturity 
which awaits them, who is to anounce What 
ay be the fatal conſequences of every devii- 
jon from the rules of duty, and who is him- 
elf to ſet the example of the moſt exact con- 
formity, is the meſſenger. of tidings, which 
zannot, in propriety, be delivered either with 
levity or indifference. His mind is continu- 
ly occupied with what is too too grand and 
ſolemn, to leave any room for the i 

ſions of thoſe frivolous objects, which fill 
p the attention of the diſſipated and the 
gay. We readily feel therefore, that, inde- 
xendent of cuſtom, there is a propriety 

in the manners which cuſtom has allotted to 
is profeſſion; and that nothing can be more 
ſuitable to the character of a clergyman, than 
at grave, that auſtere and abſtracted ſeve- 
ity, which we are habituated to expect in 
tis behaviour. Theſe reflections are ſo very 
pbvious, that there is ſcarce. any man ſo in- 
onſiderate, as not, at ſome time, to have 
made them, and to have accounted to him- 
elf in this manner for his nen * ho 
ual character of this order. 

The foundation of the-cuſtomary iis 
er of ſome other profeſſions is not ſo obvious, 
Ind our approbation of it * founded entirely 
in 
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in habit, without being either confirmed. g 
enlivened by any - reflections! of this k 
We are led by cuſtom, for example, to 
nex the character of gaiety, levity, 
ſprightly freedom, as well as of ſome deg 
of diſſipation, to the military profeſſion: 34 
if we were to conſider what mood or toned 
temper would be moſt ſuitable to this ſiu 
tion, we ſhould be apt to determine, 9 
baps, that the moſt ſerious and thought 
turn of mind, would beſt becbme ii 
whoſe lites are continually expoſed to u 
common danger; and who ſhould 'therefu 
be more conſtantly occupied with tl 
thoughts of death and its conſequences dia 
other men. It is this very eircumſtan 
however, which is not improbably the oa 
ſion why the contrary turn of mind preni 
ſo much among men of this profeſſion. | 
requires ſo great an effort to conquer the it 
of death, when We ſurvey it with ſteddindl 
and attention, that thoſe who are constant 
expoſed to it, find it eaſier to turn away. thet 
thoughts from it altogether, to witip them 
ſelves up in careleſs ſecurity and indiffetenc 
and to plunge themſelves, for this purpoi 
into. every ſort of amuſement-arid Uiſfipatidl 


A camp is not the element of a thought 
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- a melancholy man: perſons of that caſt, 


nd are capable, by a great effort, of goi ng 
n with inflexible reſolution to the moſt un- 


nual, though leſs imminent danger, to be 
Whliged to exert, for a long time, a degree 

$f this effort, exhauſts ' and depreſſes the 
ind, and renders it incapable of all happi- 


tho fairly reſolve never to look before them, 
ut to loſe in continual pleaſures and amuſe- 
ents, all anxiety about their ſituation, more 
afily ſupport ſuch circumſtances. Whenever, 
any peculiar circumſtances, an officer has no 
aſon to lay his account with being expoſed 
d any uncommon danger, he is very apt to 
ſe the gaiety and diſſipated thoughtleſneſs 
f his character. The captain of a city guard 
commonly as ſober, careful, and penurious 
n animal as the reſt of his fellow citizens. 
long peace is, for the ſame reaſon, very 
pt to diminiſh the difference between the 
wil and the military character. The ordi- 
ary ſituation, however, of men of this pro- 
ſon, renders gaiety, and a degree of diſſi- 
ation, ſo much their uſual character; and 

cuſtom 


oF Coro Wi 


deed, are often abundantly determined, 


-cidable death. But to be expoſed to con- 


ek and enjoyment. The gay and carelefs, 
ho have occaſion to make no effort at all, 
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dect. 
cuſtom has, in our imagination, 9 Rrongy e ment 
connected this character with this ſtate « each 
life, that we are very apt to deſpiſe any mm N praiſe 
whoſe peculiar, humour or ſituation, renden hic 
him incapable of acquiring it. We laugh their 
the grave and careful. faces of * city guard, whic! 
which ſo little reſemble thoſe of their gx woul 
r They themſelves ſeem oſten to Ruff 
5 aſhamed of the regularity of their own m; barba 
ners, and, not to be out of the: faſhion-d gree « 
their trade, are fond of affecting that lei; noble 
'which is by no means natural to them. Wu parfin 
ever is the deportment which we have benin : 0 


accuſtomed to ſee in a reſpectable order i 
men, it comes to be ſo aſſociated in our ins 
gination with that order, that Whenever m 
ſee the one, we lay our account that we at 
1 to meet with the other, and when dilappoinh 
wy ed, mils ſomething which we expedted # 
17 find. We are embaraſſed, and put to a ſtand 
; 1 and know not how to addreſs, ourſelves {01 
Mill character, which: plainly affects to be of! 
| i mn different ſpecies from thoſe, with which w 
Wh =. ſhould have been diſpoſed to claſs it. 
1 The different. ſituations of... different 8 
and countries, are apt in the ſame. manned 
to give different characters to the generaii 


of thoſe who: livein them, and their (en 
ment 


count 
ity, 
thoſe 
as the 
or vir 
their « 
qualit 


# 
1 n p 
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1 

ments concerning the particular degree of 
ch quality, that is either blameable, or 
an praiſe-worth y. vary according to that degree, 
in WW hich is uſual in their own country, and in 


their own times. That degree of politeneſs, 


Which would be highly efteemed, perhaps 
would be thought effeminate adulation, in 
uff, would be regarded as rudeneſs and 


barbariſm at the court of France. That de- 
gree of order and frugality, which, in a Poliſn 
nobleman would be conſidered as exceffive 
parſimony, would be regarded as extravagance 
in a citizen of Amfterdam. Every age and 
country look upon that degree of each qua- 


it, which is commonly to be met with in 
r mlhoſe who are eſteemed among themſelves, 
e es the golden mean of that particular talent 
o or virtue. And as this varies according as 
ed heir different circumſtances render different 
ſtan gvalities more or leſs habitual to them, their 


s t01W-ntiments concerning the exact propriety of 

character and behaviour vary accordingly. 
Among civilized nations, the virtues 
which are founded upon humanity, are 
ore cultivated than thoſe which are 
ounded upon ſelf-denial and the com- 
and of the paſſions, | Among rude and 
- (nt arbarous nations, it is quite otherwiſe, the 
menu irtues of ſelf-denial are more cultivated than 


thoſe 
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398 Of the INFLUENCE Ka 
thoſe of humanity. -, The general ſecuri 
and happineſs which prevail in | ages. NY ci 
lity and politeneſs afford little exerciſe to th 
contempt of danger, to patience in endurin 
labour, hunger, and pain. Poverty —— 
ſily be avoided, and the contempt of i, 
therefore, almoſt ceaſes to be a virtue, Th 
abſtinence from pleaſure, becomes leſs. ng 
ceſſary, and the mind is more at liberty to u. 
bend itſelf, and to indulge its natural inc 
nations in all thoſe particular reſpects. : 
Among ſavages and barbarians it is quit 
otherwiſe, Every ſavage undergoes a ſort 
Spartan diſcipline, and by the neceſſity d 
his ſituation is inured to every ſort of har 
ſhip. He is in continual danger: He is ofta 
expoſed to the greateſt extremities of hun 
ger, and frequently dies of pure want. Hi 
circumſtances not only habituate him to en 
ry ſort of diſtreſs, but teach him to give wi 
to none of the paſſions which that diſtrels 
apt to excite. He can expect from his cout 
trymen no ſympathy or indulgence for ſud 
weakneſs. Before we can feel much for 6 
thers, we muſt in ſome meaſure be at ek 
ourſelves. If our own miſery pinches 
very ſeverely, we have no leiſure to attend 
that of our neighbour : And all ſavages a 


too much occupied with their own * 
an 
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ry and neceffities, to give much attention to 
Nr thoſe: of another perſon. A ſavage, there- 
1 fore, whatever be the nature of his diſtreſs, 
expects no ſympathy from thoſe about him, 
A. and diſdains, upon that account, to expoſe 
4: [OTA by allowing the leaſt weakneſs to 


eſcape him. His paſſions, how furious and 
violent ſoever, are never permitted to diſturb 
the ſerenity of his countenance or the com- 
poſure of his conduct and behaviour. The 
ſarages in North America, we are told, aſ- 
ſume upon all occaſions the greateſt indiffer- 
ence, and would think themſelves degraded 
if they ſhould ever appear in any reſpect to 
be overcome, either by love or grief,, or re- 
ſentment. Their magnanimity and ſelf-com- 
mand, in this reſpect, are almoſt beyond the 
conception of Europeans. In a country in 
which all men are upon a level, with regard 
o rank and fortune, it might be expected 
hat the mutual inclinations of the two par- 
tes ſhould be the only thing conſidered in 
marriages, and ſhould be indulged without 
any fort of controul. This, however, is the 
ountry in which all marriages without ex- 
eption are made up by the parents, and in 
hich a young man would think himſelf 
liſgraced for ever, if he thewed the leaſt 
prefer- 
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400 Of the merten al dect 
ö preferenoe of one woman above anette 
2 not expreſs the moſt compleat mik. drea 
ence, both about the time When, and him 
pers to whom he was to be married Mont, 
weakneſs of love, which is ſo muell indag by t] 
ed in ages of humanity and politeneſs,”is His 
garded among ſavages as the moſt unpardaiſ"c! 


able effeminacy. Even after the mg vent 


the two parties ſeem to be aſhamed d fallen 
connection which is founded upon {© ford Porcl 
a neceffity. They do not live together. Thy oſt 


ſee one another by ſtealth only. They bor {© 


continue to dwell in the houſe of ther “ ir 
ſpective fathers, and the open cohabitatni cipite 


of the two ſexes, which is permitted w em 
out blame in all other countries, is here ca nditte 


ſidered as the moſt indecent and um the 
ſenſuality. Nor is it only over thisagrecablMP 0th" 


paſſion that they exert this abſolute ſelf-conif 4 SE 
mand. They often bear in the fight of 0 '* 
their countrymen with injuries, reproach, 


mpreſ] 


the groſſeſt inſults with the appearance of WF © priſ 


greateſt inſenſibility, and without expreſſuſ prment 
the ſmalleſt reſentment, When a lang] 


bacco, 


ommo! 
made priſoner of war, and receives, 31 


uſual, the ſentence of death from his cdl gon. 
ers, he hears it without expreſſing 4 


lf fror 
nd, PE 


| 2motiol 


emotion, and afterwards ſubmits to the moſt 
dreadful torments, without ever bemoaning 
himſelf, or diſcovering any other paſſion but 
ontempt of his enemies. While he is hung 
by the ſhoulders over a flow fire, he derides 
his tormentors, and tells them with how 
much more ingenuity, he himſelf had tor- 
mented ſuch of their countrymen as had 
fallen into his hands. After he has been 
Wcorched and burnt, and lacerated in all the 


d, in order to prolong his. miſery, a ſhort 
ſpite, and is taken down from the ſtake : 
de employs this interval in talking upon all 
ndifferent ſubjects, . inquires after the news 
f the country, and ſeems indifferent about 
jothing but his own ſituation. The ſpec- 
tors expreſs the ſame inſenſibility; the fight 
f ſo horrible an object ſeems to make no 


prment him. At other times, they. ſmoke 
pbacco, and amuſe themſelves with any 
ommon object, as if no ſuch matter was go- 
gon. Every ſavage is faid to prepare him- 
f from his earlieſt youth for the dreadful 
nd, He compoſes, for this purpoſe, what 

| D 3 they 


Oo 
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oſt tender and ſenſible parts of his body 
br ſeveral hours together, he is often allow- | 


mpreſſion upon them; they ſcarce look at 
e priſoner, except when they lend a hand to 
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4o2z — Of the Inyrvance Dat I 
they call the ſong of death, a ſong which be 
is to fing when he has fallen into the hands q 
his enemies, and is expiring under the tor 
tures which they inflict upon him. It cop 
fiſts of inſults upon his tormentors, and er 
preſſes the higheſt contempt of deathand pa 
He ſings this ſong upon all extraordinary 0 
caſions, when he goes ont to war, when 
meets his enemies in the field, or wheneng 
he bud a mind to ſhow that he has familiariſe 
his imagination, to the moſt dreadful mia 
tunes, and that no human event can dag 
his reſolution, or alter his purpoſe. Thi 
fame contempt of death and torture pre 
among all other ſavage nations. There 
a negro from the coaſt of Africa who di 
not, in this reſpect, poſſeſs a degree of ma 
nanimity which the ſoul of his ſordid mall 
is ſcarce capable of conceiving. Fortul 
never exerted more cruelly her empire o 
mankind, than when ſhe ſubjected thoſe q 
tions. of heroes to the refuſe of the Jab | 
Europe, to wretches who poſſeſs the wing 
neither of the countries which they cl 
from, nor of thoſe which they go to, l 
whoſe levity, brutality and baſeneſs, ſo } Jo if 
expoſe them to the contempt a we 
quiſhed, | 


he ſe 
doſurt 
de for 
ane 
enſibi 
eadily 
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of thoſe who are brought up to live in civi- 
lized ſocieties. Tf theſe laſt complain when 
they are in pain, if they grieve when they 
are in diſtreſs, if they allow themſelves either 


by anger, they are eaſily pardoned. Such 
weaknefſes are not apprehended to affect the 
eſſential parts of their character. As long as 
hey do not allow themſelves to be tranſ- 
ported to do any thing contrary to juſtice or 
humanity, they loſe but little reputation, tho 
he ſerenity of their countenance or the com- 
polare of their diſcourſe and behaviour ſhould 
ane and poliſhed people, who have more 
enfibility to the paſſions of others, can more 
eadily enter into an animated and paſſionate 
chaviour, and can more eaſily pardon ſome 
tle exceſs, The perſon principally con- 
emed is ſenſible of this; and being aſ- 
red of the equity of his judges, del 
imſelf in ſtronger expreſſions of paſ- 
on, and is leſs afraid of expoſing himſelf to 
eit contempt by the violence of his emo- 
00s. We can venture to expreſs more emo- 


This heroic and unconqerable firmneſs 
which the cuſtom and education of his coun- : 
try demand of every favage, is not required 


# be overcome by love, or to be diſcompoſed 


de ſomewhat ruffled and di ſturbed. A hu- Free Potts 
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404 Of the INFLUENCE Part y, 
tion in the preſence of a friend than in ia 
of a ſtranger, becauſe we expect mote id 
gence from the one than from the the 
And in the ſame manner the rules of decotun 
among civilized nations, admit of a moe a 
mated behaviour than is approved of ama 
barbarians. The firſt converſe together mil 
the openneſs of friends; the ſecond with 
reſerve of ſtrangers. The emotion and ym 
city with which the French and Italians, ty 
two moſt poliſhed nations upon the con 
nent, expreſs themſelves on occaſions: thatan 
at all intereſting, ſurprize at firſt thole,ſimj 
gers who happen to be travelling among them 
and who having been educated amonga peo 
of duller ſenſibility, cannot enter into this pa 
fionate behaviour, of which they have new 
ſeen any examples in their own, country... 
young French nobleman will weep in th 
preſence of the whole court upon heing 
fuſed a regiment. An Italian, ſays the abi 


„ 


Du Bos, expreſſes more emotion upon beiſ 

condemned in.a fine of twenty ſhillings th 

an Engliſhman upon receiving the ſentence 

death. Cicero, in the times of the hight 

| Roman politeneſs, could, without degradil 
himſelf, weep with all the bitterneſs of 
row in the fight of the whole ſenate and 8 
wht 
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whole indi as it is evident he muſt have. 
dul. done in the end of almoſt every oration. The 
het, orators of the earlier and ruder ages of Rome 


could not probably, conſiſtent with the man- 


al ners of the times, have expreſſed themſelves 
100g with ſo much emotion. It would have been re- 
wit garded, 1 ſuppoſe, as a violation of nature and 
A propriety in the Scipio's, in the Lelius's, and in 
n the elder Cato, to have expoſed ſo much ten- 
„ ccrneſs to the view of the public. Thoſe 


antient warriors could expreſs themſelves, with 
order, gravity and good judgment, but are 
aid to have been ſtrangers to that ſublime 
and paſſionate eloquence which was firſt in- 


eee reduced into Rome, not many years before 
$ pas e birth of Cicero, by the two Gracchi, by 
ne Craſſus and by Sulpitius. This animated elo- 


Wuence, which has been long practiſed; with 


n Ur without ſucceſs, both in France and Italy, 
but juſt beginning to be introduced into 
Abb. ngland. So wide is the difference between 


e degrees of ſelf- command which are re- 
quired in civilized and in barbarous nations. 
ind by ſuch different ſtandards do they 
udge of the propriety of behaviour. 

Thisdifference gives occaſion to many others: 
hat are not leſs eſſential. A poliſhed people 
deing accuſtomed to give way in ſome mea- 
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ſure to the movements of nature! bes my 


frank; open and ſincere. Barbarians, on the 
contrary, being obliged to ſmother and cot: 
ceal the appearance of every paſſion, "nel 
farily acquire the habits of falſhood and Il 


fimulation. It is obſerved by all thoſe wh! 


have been converſant with ſavage natjoii 
whether in Aſia, Africa, or America, thi 
they are all equally impenetrable, and thi 
when they have a mind to conceal the truth 
no examination is capable of drawing it fro 
them. They cannot be trepanned by the 
moſt artful queſtions, The torture itfelfh 
incapable of making them confeſs any thig 
which they have no mind to tell. The pt 
ſions of a ſavage too, tho' they never expres 
themſelves by any outward emotion, but I 
concealed in the breaſt of the ſufferer, wt 

notwithſtanding, all mounted to the high 
pitch of fury. Tho' he ſeldom ſhows a0} 
ſymptoms of anger, yet his vengeance, whe 
he comes to give way to it, is always fanglb 
nary and dreadful. The feaſt affront dite 
him to deſpair. His countenance and d& 
courſe indeed are till ſober and compoſe 
and expreſs nothing but the moſt perfecl trate 
quility of mind: But his actions are oft 
the moſt furious and violent, Among tl 
oh North 


teaches 


feſſior 
thing: 


Sect, 2. 33 Cus rom. Fe — 
n it is not uncommon for 
perſons of the tendereſt age and more fearful 
ſex to drown themſelves upon receiving only 
a flight reprimand from their mothers. and 
this too without expreſſing any paſſion or 
faying any thing, except you ſhqll no longer 
have a daughter. In civilized nations the 
aſſions of men are not commonly ſo furious 
or ſo deſperate. They are often clamorous 
and noiſy, but are ſeldom very hurtful; and 
ſem frequently to aim at no other ſatisfac- 
tion but that of convincing the ſpectator, that 
they are in the right to be ſo much moved, 
and of procuring his ſympathy and appro- 
bation. 

All theſe effects of cuſtom and faſhion, 
however, upon the moral ſentiments of 
mankind, are inconſiderable in compariſon 
of thoſe which they give occaſion to in 
ſome other caſes; and it is not concerning 
the general ſtile of character and behaviour, 
that thoſe principles produce the greateſt | 
perverſion of judgment, but concerning the 
propricty or impropriety of particular uſages, 

The different manners which cuftom 
teaches us to approve of in the different pro- 
feſſons and ſtates of life, do not concern 
things of the greateſt importance, We ex- 
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pe& truth and juſtice from an old mand 
well as from a young, from a: clergymaag 
well as from an officer; and it is in matter. 
of ſmaller moment only that we look for thy 
diſtinguiſhing, marks of their reſpectiye ch 
racters. With regard to theſe too, there 
often ſome unobſerved circumſtance whicy, 
if it was attended to, would ſhow us * | 
independent of cuſtom, there was a 
in the character which cuſtom bad Was. 
us to allot to each profeſſion. We can 
complain, therefore, in this caſe, that the 
perverſion of natural ſentiment is very gien 
Tho' the manners of different nations u. 
quire different degrees of the ſame quality 
in the character which they think worthy 
eſteem, yet the worſt that can be ſaid i 
happen even here, is that the duties of on 
virtue are ſometimes extended ſo as to en 
croach a little upon the precincts of ſons 
other. The ruftic hoſpitality that is i 


rope! 
ular 
leſtru 
ff eſt 
ular : 
| les of 


Car 


faſhion among the Poles encroaches, pe- le, t. 
haps, a little upon oeconomy and good d- in. 
der; and the frugality that is eſteemed M mpa 
Holland, upon generoſity and good-fellowlhi ſpare | 
The hardineſs demanded of ſavages diminiſh Wuriou: 


their humanity ; and perhaps the delicat 
ſenfipnity required 1 in civilized nations foms 
time 


ueror 
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imes Seiya} the maſculine firmneſs of the 
haracter. In general the ſtile of manners which 
akes place in any nation, may commonly 
pon the whole be ſaid to be that which is 

oſt ſuitable to its ſituation. Hardineſs is the 
haracter moſt ſuitable to the circumſtances 
pf a ſavage ; ſenſibility to thoſe of one who 
ives in a very civilized ſociety. Even here, 
herefore, we cannot complain that the mo- 
al ſentiments of men are very ou _ 
erted. 

It is not therefore in the — ſtile of 
onduct or behaviour that cuſtom authorizes 

e wideſt departure from what is the natural 
ropriety of action. With regard to parti- 
ular uſages its influence is often much more 
eſtructive of good morals, and it is capable 
f eſtabliſhing as lawful and blameleſs parti- 
ular actions which ſhock the plaineſt princi- 

les of right and wrong. 

Can there be greater barbarity, for exam- 
le, than to hurt an infant? it's helpleſsneſs, 
s innocence, it's amiableneſs, call forth the 
ompaſſion, even of an enemy, and not to 
parc that tender age is regarded as the moſt 
ous, effort of an enraged and cruel con- 
ueror. What then ſhould we imagine, muſt 

| | 180 


»* 
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be the heart of a, parent who could ii 


that weakneſs which even a furious cnemy lf 


afraid to violate ? yet the expoſition, thay 
the murder of new born infants, was apy 
tice allowed of in almoſt all the ſtates of O 
even among the polite and civilized Athaj 
ans, and whenever the circumſtances of f 
parent rendered it inconvenient to bring up th 
child, to abandon it to hunger, or tom 
beaſts, was regarded without blame or cenlup 
This practice had probably begun in time 
the moſt ſavage barbarity. The imaginati 


of men had been firſt made familiar i 


it in that earlieſt period of ſociety, and il 
uniform continuance of the cuſtom. had hu 
dered them afterwards from perceiving if 


enormity. We find, at this day, that 
practice prevails among all ſavage nations; i 
in that rudeſt and loweſt ſtate of ſocicty i 
is undoubtedly more pardonable than in 4 


other. The extreme indigence of a {an 
is often ſuch that he himſelf is frequently 
poſed to the greateſt extremity of hunger, 
often dies of pure want, and it is frequedli 
impoſſible for him to ſupport both himk 
and his child. We cannot wonder, thereld 
that in this caſe he ſhould abandon it. 0 
who in flying from an enemy whom it 1 

: | impolll 
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poſſible to reſiſt, ſhould throw down his 
fant becauſe it retarded his flight, would 
rely be excuſable; ſince by attempting to 
ve it he could only hope for the conſolation 
f dying along with it. That in this ſtate of 
ciety, therefore, a parent ſhould be allowed 
judge whether he can bring up his child, 
ght not to ſurprize us ſo greatly. In the 


tter ages of Greece, however, the ſame 


= ing was permitted from views of remote in- 
reſt or conveniency which could by no 
cans excuſe it, Uninterrupted cuſtom had 
this time ſo thoroughly authorized the 
actice, that not only the looſe maxims of 
te world tollerated this barbarous preroga- 
ye, but even the doctrine of philoſophers, 
hich ought to have been more juſt and ac- 
rate, was led away by the eſtabliſhed cuſ- 
m, and upon this as upon many other occa- 
dns, inſtead of cenſuring, ſupported the 
rrible abuſe by far fetched conſiderations of 
blick utility. Ariſtotle talks of it as of 
Wat the magiſtrate ought upon many occa- 
dns to encourage. The humane Plato is of 
e ſame opinion, and, with all that love of 
ankind which ſeems to animate all his writ- 
ss, no where marks this practice with diſ- 
Worobation, When cuſtom can give ſanCti- 
On 
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on to ſo dreadful a violation of humanit 

may well i imagine that there is ſcarce any par 
ticular practice ſo groſs which it cannot a 
thorize. Such a thing, we hear men ever 
day ſaying, is commonly done, and they ſeen 
to think this a ſufficient apology for what 


itſelf is the moſt unjuſt and unreaſonable cu 


duct. 

There is an obvious rea why, cuſta 
ſhould never pervert our ſentiments with n. 
gard to the general ſtile and character of con- 
duct and behaviour, in the fame degree 
with regard to the propriety or ailayfalld 
of particular uſages. There never can bea 
ſuch cuſtom. No ſociety could ſubſiſt a mi 


ment in which the uſual train of mens con 


duct and behaviour was of a piece with the 
horrible practice I juſt now mentioned. 
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df the queſtions which ought to be exami- 
ned in a theory of moral ſentiments. 


ave been given concerning the nature and 
art or other of that which I have been en- 


ully conſidered, we ſhall be at no loſs to ex- 
lain what was the view or aſpect of nature 
which led each particular author to form his 
articular ſyſtem. From ſome one or other 
ooring to unfold, every ſyſtem of morality 
hat ever had any reputation in the world 
das, perhaps, ultimately been derived. As 


upon 


Of Syſtems of Moral PHILOSOPHY. | 


F we examine the moſt celebrated and re- 
markable of the different theories which 


rigin of our moral ſentiments, we ſhall find 
hat almoſt all of them coincide with ſome 


eavouring to give an account of; and that 
every thing which has already been ſaid be 


If thoſe principles which I have been endea- 


cy are all of them, in this reſpect founded 
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upon natural principles, arid are all of they 
in ſome meaſure in the right. But ag 
of them are derived from a partial and imjer 


fect view of nature, there are many of tha 


too in ſome reſpects in the wrong. 
In treating of the principles of morals the 
are two queſtions to be conſidered. Fin 
wherein does virtue conſiſt; or what is th 
tone of temper, and tenor of conduct, whi 
conſtitutes the excellent and  Praiſe-worll 
character, the character which is the natin 
object of eſteem, honour and approbatial 
and ſecondly, by what power or faculty} 
the mind is it, that this character whata 


it be, is recommended to us? or in offi 


words, how and by what means does it co 
to paſs, that the mind prefers one tenot j 
conduct to another, denominates the ol 
right and the other wrong; conſiders the a 
as the object of approbation, honour andi 


ward, and the other of blame, cenſure i | 


puniſhment ? [ 
We examine the firſt queſtion when 


_ conſider whether virtue conſiſts in benent 


lence, as Dr. Hutcheſon imagines ; or in 40 
ing ſuitably to the different relations we ſtand 
in, as Dr. Clark ſuppoſes; or in wiſe: i 


. prudeſ 


ct. 1. of Morar Putlosor ur. 415 
e udent purſuit of our own real and ſolid 


W ppineſs, as has been the opinion of others? 
mie We examine the ſecond queſtion, when 
then confider, whether the virtuous character; 


hatever it conſiſts in, be recommended to 


tha by ſelf- love, which makes us perceive that 
Fi is character, both in ourſelves and others, 


nds moſt to promote our own private inter- 


"a ; oc by reaſon, which points out to us the 
oh ference between one character and another, 
au the ſame manner as it does that between 
Wan uth and falſhood ; or by a peculiar power 


perception, called a moral ſenſe, which 
e victuous character gratifies and pleaſes, 
che contrary diſguſts and diſpleaſes it; or 


coc of all, by ſome other principle in human 


r ure, ſuch as a modification of ſympathy, 
W the like. * 8085 
| ſhall begin with conſidering the ſyſtems 


e onf 
auh hich have been formed concerning the 
c ant of theſe queſtions, and ſhall proceed af- 
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of he kene accounts which have be 
0 given of the W of. virtue. 
; < 5 985 e211) 


INTRODUCTION” 


HE different accounts e i 
i been given of the nature of vir 
or of the temper of mind which conſt 
the excellent and praiſe-worthy charac 
may be reduced to three different claſſes. & 
cording to ſome, the virtuous temper t 
mind does not conſiſt in any one ſpecial 


affections, but in the proper government a 115 


direction of all our affections, which may 
either virtuous or vitious according to the d 
jects which they purſue, and the 1 
violence with which they purſue them. 


cording to theſe authors, m uin 


J's 


conſiſts in propriety. 

According to others, virtue confiflf in tl 
judicious purſuit of our own private inter 
and happineſs, or in the proper governmel 
and direction of thoſe ſelfiſh affections wi 


aim _y at this end. In the opinion of * 
Autho 


happi 
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authors, therefore virtue conſiſts in pru- 
dence. . # 


thoſe affections only which aim at the 
happineſs of others, not in thoſe which aim 
Et our own. According to them, therefore, 
ifintereſted benevolence is the only motive 
which can ſtamp upon = action the _ 
ater of virtue. w 
The character of virtue, it Is a ahuſ 
ither be aſcribed indifferently to all our af- 
ections when under proper government and 
lirection, or it muſt be confined to ſome one 
laſs or diviſion of them. The great divi- 
on of our affections is into the ſelfiſh and 
he benevolent, If the character of virtue 
gerefore cannot be aſcribed indifferently to 
our affections when under proper govern- 
dent and direction, it muſt be confined either 
d thoſe which aim directly at our own pri- 
te happineſs, or to thoſe which aim di- 
aly at that of others. If virtue, therefore, 
des not conſiſt in propriety, it muſt conſiſt 
tber in prudence or in benevolence. Be- 
noi es theſe three, it is ſcarce poſſible to ima- 
Wc that any other account can be given of 
e nature of virtue. I ſhall endeavour to 
ow hereafter how all the other accounts, 
| Ee | which 
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-which' are ſcemingly different” wag any 


theſe, coincide 3 with uw oneh 
other DE: thei. GEAR | 


CHAP. T" 


of thoſe ſyſtems which make virtue e ca 
EY | in propriety. e 


"CCORDING to Plays to " 
ſtotle and to Zeno, virtue confilsy 
the propriety of conduct, or in the ful 
neſs of the affection from nnn 
the object which excites it. Al 
I. In the ſyſtem of Plato "the foul i is0 
ſidered as ſomething like a little ſtate 
publick, oompoſed of three different ac 
ties or orders. q 
The firſt is the judging faculty, the fac 
which determines not only what are the 
per means for attaining any end, but 
what ends are fit to be purſued, and i 
degree of relative value we ought 8 
upon each. This faculty Plato called 
is very properly called, reaſon, and ct 
dered it as what had a right to be the & go 


z See Plato de rep. lib. 4. 


- 
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g principle of the whole. Under this ap- 
eellation, it is evident, he „ ö 
ot only that faculty by which we judge of 
ath and falſhood, but that by which we 
udge of the propriety or ann of de- 
res and affections. 
The different paſſions 400 appetites, the 
atural ſubjects of this ruling principle, but 
rhich are ſo apt to rebel againſt their maſter, 
e reduced to two different claſſes or orders. 
he firſt conſiſted of thoſe paſſions, which are 
unded in pride and reſentment, or in what 
e ſchoolmen called the iraſcible part of the 
Wul; ambition, animoſity, the love of ho- 
Wour and the dread of ſhame, the deſire of 
Rory, ſuperiority, and revenge; all thoſe 
ſons, in ſhort, which are ſuppoſed either 
ariſe from, or to denote what by a meta- 
or in our language we commonly call ſpi- 
t or natural fire. The ſecond conſiſted of 


ut ole paſſions which are founded in the love 
4 RS pleaſure, or in what the ſchoolmen called 


e concupiſcible part of the ſoul. It com- 


to 
4; rchended all the appetites of the body, the 
e of caſe and ſecurity, and of all ſenſual 


atifications. 


Ee 2 It 
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fol; * 8 that we 


that plan of conduct which the Seren * 
principle preſcribes, and which in all a f 
cool hours we had laid down to ourſelrgy 0 be 
what was moſt proper. for us to purſue, A 78 
when prompted by one or other of thoſe ij nh 


different ſets of paſſions; either by ug 

vernable ambition and reſentment, or by.th 
importunate ſollicitations of preſent. eale aj 

pleaſure. But tho' theſe two orders of 
ſions are ſo apt to miſlead us, they arefll 

conſidered. as. neceſſary parts of humany 
ture : The firſt having been giyen to dieß 

us againſt injuries, to aſſert our rank a 

dignity in the world, to make us aim at u 
is noble and nnr and to make 
diſtinguiſh thoſe who act in the ſame ma 

ner; the ſecond to provide for the ſupp 
and neceſſities of the body. * 

In the ſtrength, acuteneſs and perfedin | 


re 1 
ation; 


the governing principle was placed the eſſ⸗ *. 
tial virtue of prudence, which, accordingl ber, 
Plato conſiſted in a juſt and clear diſc „ ble 
ment, founded upon general and ſcien. , 
ideas, of the ends which were proper 08s. 
purſued, and of the means which were MS... 0 
per for attaining t ge. rforn 


# $618 1 Hy. d CO 
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When the firſt ſet of paſſions; thoſe of the 
iraſcible part of the ſoul, had that degree o of 
ſtrength and firmneſs, which enabled them; un- 
der the direction of reaſon, to deſpiſe all dan 
sers in the purſuit of what was honourable 
and noble; it conſtituted the virtue of for- 
tude and magnanimity. This order of paſ- 
ons, according to this ſyſtem, was of a more 
generous and noble nature than the other. 
hey were confidered upon many occaſions 
is the auxiliaries of reaſon to check, and re- 
rain the inferior and brutal appetites. We 
tre often angry at ourſelves, it was obſerved, 
re often become the objects of our own re- 
entment and indignation, when the love of 
leaſure prompts us to do what we diſap- 
Irove of; and the iraſcible part of our na- 
ure is in this manner called in to aſſiſt the 

ational againſt the concupiſcible. 
When all thoſe three different parts of our 
ature were in perfect concord with one an- 
her, when neither the iraſcible nor concupi- 
ble paſſions ever aimed at any gratification 
dein nich reaſon did not approve of, and when 
aſon never commanded any thing, but what 
ele of their own accord were willing to 
rform: this happy compoſure, this perfect 
d compleat harmony of ſoul conſtituted 
Ee 3 that 
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that virtue "hich in their language) is expreſ 
ed by a word which: we commonly tranſyy 
temperance, but which might more propa 

_ be. tranſlated good temper, or Tobey; a 
moderation of min. 

1 Juſtice, the laſt and greateſt of the fo 
* virtues, took place, according to th 
ſyſtem, when r of thoſe three facultisd 
the mind, confined itſelf to it's proper off 
without attempting to encroach upon tif 
of any other; when reaſon directed and pi 
ſion obs and when each paſſion perfom 
ed its proper duty, and exerted itſelf towai 
its proper object eaſily and without relys 

tance, and with that degree of force and q; 
ergy, which was ſuitable to the value of wi 
it purſued, In this conſiſted that complal 
virtue, that perfect propriety of .condul 
which Plato, after ſome of the antient Pyth 
goreans, denominated Juſtice. _ 

The word, it is to be obſerved, whichs 
preſſes juſtice in the Greek language ha 
veral different meanings; - and as the cor 

pondent word in all other languages, ll 

as I know, has the ſame, there muſt be lu 

natural affinity among thoſe various ſigni 10 

tions. In one ſenſe we are ſaid to do juli 

to our neighbour when we abſtain from doi 
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him any poſitive harm, and do not directly 
hurt him, either in his perſon, or in his 
eſtate, or in his reputation. This is that 
Wuſtice which I have treated of above, the ob- 
ervance of which may be extorted by force, 
al M violation of which expoſes to puniſh- 
In another ſenſe we are ſaid not to 
2 aſc to our neighbour unleſs we con- 


oe. hich his character, his ſituation, and his 
Ut oanection with ourſelves, render ſuitable 


nd proper for us to feel, and unleſs we act 


aid to do injuſtice to a man of merit who is 
onnected with us, tho? we abſtain from hurt- 
pg him in every reſpect, if we d6 not exert 


at ſituation in which the impartial ſpecta- 
or would be pleaſed to ſee him. The firſt 


otle and the Schoolmen call commutative 
Wuſtice; and with what Grotius calls the 7 
„ erpletrix, which conſiſts in abſtaining 


* rom what is anothers, and in doing volun- 
i 10 | arily whatever we can with propriety be 
„errced to do. The ſecond ſenſe of the word 
i ncides with what ſome have called diſtri- 


NS | butive 


eive for him all that love, reſpect and eſteem, 


xccordingly. It is in this ſenſe that we are 


arſelves to ſerve him and to place him in 


enſe of the word coincides with what Ari- 
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butive juſtice, and with the jufitjaattriburi 


of. Gxotius, Which conſiſts in proper 

| cence, in the becoming uſe S. Lr the ß 
own, and in the applying it to./thole;py of 
poſes either of charity or generoſity, to uli bend 
it is moſt ſuitable in our ſituation that mot 


ſhould be applied. In this ſenſe juſtiee em 
prehends all the ſocial virtues, These 15 
another ſenſe 1 in which the. word j ſice. 
ſometimes taken, ſtill more exten hve, po 
either of the former, tho very much ak 

to the laſt; and which runs too, "ſo far ai 
know, through all languages. It ig in th 
laſt ſenſe that we are ſaid to be unjuſt, when 
wie do not ſeem to value any particular ct 
With. that degree of eſteem, or to,purlue 
with that degree of ardour; which to he 
partial ſpectator it may appear to deſerves 
to be naturally fitted for exciting. Thug 
are ſaid to do injuſtice to a poem or a pda 
when we do not admire them enough, Wl 


we are ſaid to do them more than juſtice whe 
we admire them too much, In the {ant 


manner we are ſaid to do injuſtice to  ourlcln 


when we tg Not to give ſufficient alter II. 
The diſtributive ths of Ariftotle f 1s an 

It conſiſts in the proper diſtributiou of rewards from A a ge 

lick ftock of a community. fee Ariſtodle Ethie; P Nic. | * 5. et ſe 


e. . ; 
| tial 


4 
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"I! tion to any particular ; r object of ſelf-intereſt, 
ln this laſt ſenſe, what is called juſtice mheatis 
ur the ſame thing with exact and perfect pros: 
y of conduct and behaviour, and compre- 
bend in it, not only the offices of both com- 
Fi mutativeand diftributive juſtice, but of every 
n; Wo other virtue, of prudence, of fortitude, of 
1 WW cmperatice. It is in this laſt ſenſe that Plats 
5 WWcvidently underſtands what he calls juſtice, 
ind which; therefore according to him, com- 
orchends in it the Feen of every ſort of 
a virtue. 

th Such is the account given by Plato ** the 
i WS nature of virtue, or of that temper” of mind 
WT which is the proper object of praiſe and ap- 
A probation. It confifts, according to him, in 
cat ſtate of mind in which every faculty con- 
© OT fincs itsſelf within its proper ſphere without 
sf encroaching upon that of any other, and per- 
m forms its proper office with that preciſe de- 
| ah gree of ſtrength and vigour which belongs to 
1 it. His account, it is evident, coincides in 
lap every reſpect with what we have ſaid above 
BR concernin g the propriety of conduct. 

* II. Virtue, * to Ariſtotle, con- 
he pi 
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See Ariſtotle Ethic. Nic. 4 2. c. 5. . ITY e. 


of middle between two oppoſite; vices, o 


fear. Thus too the virtue of frugality lie 
a middle between avarice and profuſion, 


objects of ſelf- intereſt. Magnanimity, in tis 


mity, of which the one conſiſts in too extras 


above concerning the propriety and imm 


Of SYsTEMS)” Patt * 


3 Pak habitual mediocrity of the afeg 
tions according to right reaſon. Every Pat 
ticubvr virtue, according to him, lies ina kin 


2 
* 
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light 
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which the one offends from being too much 
the other from being too little affected  byy 
particular ſpecies of objects. Thus the yirty 
of fortitude or courage lies in a middle h 
tween the oppoſite vices of cowardice andd Ml 
preſumptuous raſhneſs, of which the one q 
fends from being too much, and the oe 
from being too little affected by the objectsd 


which the one conſiſts: in an exceſs, ti 
other in a defect of the proper attention toi 


ſame manner, lies in a middle between the ei 
ceſs of arrogance and the defect of pulillans 


gant, the other in too weak a ſentiment otai 
own worth and dignity. It is unneceſlarytods 
ſervethatthis account of virtue correſpond 
pretty exactly with what has been {ai 


priety of conduct. F 


Accord See 


dect. 2. of Morar Prirosopyuy. 427 
According to Ariſtotle *, indeed, virtue did 
dot ſo much conſiſt in thoſe moderate and 
ight affections, as in the habit of this mode- 
tion. In order to underſtand this, it is to 
he obſerved, that virtue may be conſidered 


E. 2. 


51 Tither as the quality of an action, or as 
ur I quality of a perſon. Conſidered as the 
bt oality of an action, it conſiſts, even accord- 
dd \ ng to Ariſtotle, in the reaſonable moderation 
: Gf the affection from which the action pro- 
Weeds, whether this diſpoſition be habitual to 


ZZ 
* 


e perſon or not. Conſidered as the quality 
f a perſon, it conſiſts in the habit of this 
eaſonable moderation, in it's having become 
he cuſtomary and uſual | diſpoſition of the 
mind. Thus the action which proceeds from 
n occaſional fit of generoſity is undoubtedly 
| generous action, but the man who performs 
t, is not neceſſarily a generous perſon, be- 
auſe it may be the fingle action of the kind 
which he ever performed. The motive and 
liſpoſition of heart, from which this action 
as performed, may have been quite juſt and 
oper: but as this happy mood ſeems to 

Wave been the effect rather of accidental hu- 
our than of any thing ſteady or permanent 

ö 


2 See Ariſtotle Ethic. Nic. lib. ii. ch. 1. 2. 3 and 4. 
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in the chuck ue. it can reflect no preit hy 
Tour upon the performer. When" We de 
minate a character gener6us, or charitable 0 
virtuous in any reſpect, we mean to fon 
— the diſpoſition expreſſed by each of th 
appellations is the uſual and cuftomary dicht 
firton of the perſon, But finyle actions 
any kind, how proper and ſuitable foe, 
aredf little conſequence toſhow that thisis th 
cafe, If a ſingle action was ſufficient to ſling 
Way character of any virtue upon the per 
who o performed it, the moſt worthilef't 
Münk might lay claim to all the virtu 
fince there is no man who has not, upon ſoil 
occaſions, ated with prudence, juſtice, tett 
perance and fortitude, But tho ſingle ac 
how laudable ſoever, reflect very little prit 
upon the perſon who performs them, 
fingle vitious action performed by one whok 


invete 
not fr. 


conduct is uſually very regular, greatly dim III 
niſhes and ſometimes deſtroys altogether ol the $ 
opinion of his virtue. A ſingle action of thing nature 
kind fufficiently ſhows that his habits are s 1 
perfect, and that he is leſs to be depend PA 
upon than from the uſual train of his be. . 
haviour we might have been apt to imagine 7cnone, 


Ariſtott 


EE ESSE. I 


ct. 2. of MoraL PuiLosoPpHy. 429 
Ariſtotle too , when he made virtue to con- 


6ſt in practical habits, had it probably. i in his 


view to oppoſe the doctrine of Plato, who 
ſeems to have. been of opinion that juſt ſen- 
timents and reaſonable judgments concerning 
what was fit to be done or to be avoided, 
were alone ſufficient to conſtitute the moſt per- 
fect virtue. Virtue, according to Plato, might 
be conſidered as a ſpecies of ſcience,, and.no 
nan, he thought, could ſee clearly and de- 
monſtratively what was right and what was 
wrong, and not act accordingly... Paſſion 
might make us act (contrary, to doubtful.and 
uncertain opinions, not to plain and evident 


Judgments. Ariſtotle, on the contrary, was 


of opinion, that no conviction of the under- 
ſtanding was capable of getting the better of 
inveterate habits, and that good morals amis 
not from knowledge but from action. 

III. According to Zeno, the funds: * 
the Stoical doctrine, every animal was by 
nature recommended to its own care, and 
was indowed with the principle of ſelf- love 

2 See Ariſtotle Mag. Mor. lib. i. ek. 1. 

d See Cicero de finibus; lib. iii, alſo Diogenes Ns 8 
Zenone, lib. vii. * 84. 


that 


that it * endeavour to e not ony 
Its exiſtence, but all the alteren parts of u 


bers, his mind and all its different faculty 


maintainance of them all in their beſt af 
moſt perfect condition. Whatever tendedy 


by nature pointed out to him as fit wh 


Choſen ; and whatever tended to deſtroyil 
as fit to be rejected. Thus health, ſtrengl 


ternal conveniencies which conld: 


the contrary. On the other hand, fickndi 


or hatred of thoſe we live with; were in lt 
fame manner, pointed out to us as thingstol 
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nature in the beſt and moſt renn * | 
which they were capable. q q 

The ſelf-love of man 3 if I * 
fay ſo, his body and all its different men 


and powers, and defired the preſervation ul 


ſupport this ſtate of exiſtence was, therefay 


agility and eaſe of body, as well as all thee 


theſe, wealth, power, honours, the re 
and eſteem. of thoſe we live with, were ual vas m 
turally pointed out to us as things eligi tai 
and of which the poſſeſſion was preferable le ſei 


voide. 
hem e 
Is ju 
deſtow 
Free o. 
ng to 
Cale o 


infirmity,  unweildineſs, pain of body, 

well as all the external inconveniencieswhil 
tended to occafion or bring on any of tha 
poverty, the want of authority, the contemſ 


ſhunned and avoided, In each of thoſe tw 
_ differedl 


et. 2. of Mon ar Puitosorny: 431 
ifferent claſſes of objects there were ſome 
hich appeared to be more the objects either 
choice or rejection than others in the ſame 


* „ 6 _ 


o agility ; reputation to power and power to 
jiches. And thus too, in the ſecond claſs, 
ckneſs was more to be avoided than unweil- 
eneſs of body, ignominy than poverty, and 
Woverty than the want of authority. Virtue 
nd the propriety of conduct conſiſted in 
Whoofing and rejecting all different objects 
ad circumſtances according as they were by 
Wature rendered more or leſs the objects of 
Whoice or rejection; in ſelecting always 
om among the ſeveral objects of choice 
Which were preſented to us, that which 
as moſt to be choſen, when we could not 
btain them all: and in ſelecting too out of 
e ſeveral objects of rejection which might 
Wc offered to us, that which was leaſt to be 
oided when it was not in our power to avoid 
em all. By chooſing and rejecting with 
is juſt and accurate diſcernment, by thus 
cſtowing upon every object the preciſe de- 
Nee ſof attention that was due to it, accord- 
g to the place which it held in this natural 
le of things, we maintained, according tothe 
. | Stoics, 


os Gd es ed 1 


+ 


laſs. Thus in the firſt claſs health appeared 
vidently preferable to ſtrength, and it * 
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Stoics, that perfect rectitude of = 5. 
conſtituted the effence of virtue, Thb wy wh, 
what they called to live conliſtently,to bY 1 17 


cording to nature, and to obey thoſe W 
directions which nature or the author of w 
ture had preſcribed for our conduct. 

So far the Stoical idea of propriety ani um 5: 


is not very different from that of Ariſtotle eo + 
the, antient peripatetics. What chiefly din... 
evitlied thoſe twoſyſtems from oneanothernulil ough 
the different degrees of ſelf-command wh olity 


they required. The peripatetics allowed... 
ſome degree of perturbation as ſuitable toll Acco 
weakneſs of human nature, and as uſefultal 10 
imperfect a creature as man. If his own ni 
fortune excited no paſſionate grief, if hqi geg. 
injuriescalled forth no violent reſentment, 
fon, or aregard to the general rules which detgy ders, 
mined what was right and fit to done, ,woulli 
commonly, they thought, be too weak i WW: not 
prompt him to avoid the one or to ben a 
the other. The Stoics, on the contrary, if 
manded the moſt perfect apathy, and re co 
garded every emotion that could in the e, 4 
leſt degree diſturb the tranquility of the min 
as the effect of levity and folly. .. The Pal ty of 
patetics ſeem to have thought that no palin - - 
exceeded the bounds of propriety. as e e lane 
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he utmoſt effort of h 145 
could (ytnpathize with it. The fivics ICS, „ 
ahi contrary, appear to have regarded every 
aſion as improper, which made any dem and 
don the ſympathy of tl the ſpeQator, or re- 
ired him to alter in any re pect the natural 
( |" ordinary ſtate of his mind, in order to 
> time with the vehemence of its emo- 
ns. A man of virtue, they ſeem to have 
ought, -ought not to depend upon the ge- 
rofity of thoſe he tives WE for pardon or 
Ai, HHTTHD 
According to the: totes Hey event” ech 
a wiſe man, to appear indifferent, and what 
F its own fake could be the object neither 
—— nor averſion, neither of ſoy, nor 
If he preferred ſome events to 
— if folks ſituations were the objects of 
choice, and others of his rejection, it 
8 not, becauſe he regarded the one as in 
nſelves, in any reſpect better than the other, 
thought that his own ha ppineſs would de 
dre compleat in what is called the _ g 
chan in what is commonly regarded as 
nung ciſtreſsful fituation'; but becauſe the pro- 
ey of action, the rule which the : gods | 19 75 
Some of theſe expreſſions. found I little aukward in has. | 


Ng * iſh language: they are literal tranſlations of the technical 
or the ſtoics. 
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given Um an the direction of his ci THe 
required him to chooſe and reject in th est! 
ner. mong the primary objects of the 
inclination, or among thoſe things near 
nature bad originally recommended tug: th 
eligible, was the proſperity of. = 0 us, 
of our relations, of our friends, of cure 
try, of mankind, and of the univenſe us, 
neral. Nature too had taught us that a 
Pen perity of two was preferable to ih 
one, that of many or of all muſi be infingd 
more ſo, That we ourſelves were but 
and that conſequently. Wherever out 
perity; was inconſiſtent alas: Ka. cithaſ 
the Whole, or of any .confiderableny 
af the whole, it ought, even in d 
Choice, to yield to what was fo withy 
able. As all. the events in this 
conducted by the providence 55 a 
powerful and good God, e _ * 
ſured that whatever happened, tended u 
proſperity and perfection of the Wi 
we ourſelves, therefore, were in po 
ſickneſs, or in any other calamity, we 
firſt of all to uſe our ute: ſt endeavoum 
far as juſtice and our duty e 
low, to reſcue ourſelves . this dil 


able circumſtance. But if after all 
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do, we found this impoſſible, we' onghtito 
reſt ſatisfied that the order and perfection pf 
the univerſe required that we thould in the 
mean time continue in this ſituation. And 
as the proſperity of the whole ſhould, even 
oo us, appear preferable to fo infignifieatit” a 
eri as ourſelves, our ſituation, Whatever it 
as, ought from that moment to become 
e object of our choice, and even of out de- 
re, if we would maintain that eompleat pro- 
ety and rectitude of ſentiment and conduct 
which the perſection of our nature con- 
iſts. If, indeed, any oppo 
ting ourſelves ſhould” offer, it became our 
quty to embrace it. The order of the uni- 
erſe, it was evident, no longer required our 
Wontinuance in this . aud the great 
rector of the world plainly called upon us 
> leave it, by ſo clearly pointing out the road 
hich we were to follow. It was the ſame 
pſe with the adverſity of our relations, our 
iends, our country. If without violating 
ny more ſacred obligation, it was in our 
dwer to prevent or to put an end to their 
uamity, it undoubtedly was our duty to do 
) The iety of action, the rule which 
piter had given us for the direction of our 
daduct, evidently required this of us. But 
F ES #599 30 if 
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if it was altogether out of our awww | 


either, we ought then to conſider this wn hy 
asthe moſt fortunate which could pofliblyhi 


happened: Becauſe we might be alm 
that it tended moſt to the proſperity and a 
der of the, whole ; which was what we ori 
_ ſelves, if we were wiſe and equitable, oil 
| moſt of all to defire; /:*<; In what ſenſe, 
Epictetus, are ſome things - ſaid-to de 
( cording to our nature, and others con 
| 10 to it? It is in that ſenſe in Whieh we an 
&« ſider ourſelves as ſeparated and denc 
* from all other things. For thus it mi 
ſaid to be according to the. nature of 
« foot to be always clean. But if you q 
e ſider it as a foot, and not as ſomething 
e tached from the reſt of the body, it 10 : 
C behoove it ſometimes to trample i in the 
and ſometimes to tread upon th 
« and ſometimes too to be cut off for heli 
of the whole body; and if it reſuſes 
it is no longer a foot. Thus roo'opght 
to conceive with regard to ourſelves Wi 
are you? A man. If you confider-youl 


ntereſſ 
iew t] 
thers 
be ſ 


> rel 
as ſomething ſeparated and detached, il ery b 
-<© agreeable, to your nature to live to old ij 


erned 
& to be rich, to be in health. But if | 
*© confider. yourſelf as a man and a8 pact 


© a whole, upon account of that whole 
(«y 
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« ill behoove you ſometimes to be in fick-" 
«neſs, ſometimes to be expoſed to the incon- 


« yeniency of a ſea voyage, ſometimes to be 
an want; and at laſt, perhaps, to die be- 
(oF « fore var tirne. Why then do you com- 
plain? Don't you know that by doing ſo, 
s the foot ceaſes to be a foot, 10 you bong 
obea man: 0 | 
ah This ſubmiſſion to his Gb of EYE uni- 


ſerſe, this entire indifference with regard to 
whatever concerns ourſelves, when put into 


= | e balance with the intereſt of the whole, 
7 ould derive its propriety, it is evident, from 


o other principle beſides that upon which I 
Wave endeavoured to ſhow that the propriety 
f juſtice was founded. As long as we view 
or own intereſts with our own eyes, it is 
ſcarce poſſible that we- ſhould willingly ac- 
huicſce in their being thus ſacrificed to the 
htereſts of the whole. It is only when we 
ie thoſe oppoſite intereſts with the eyes of 
Withers that what concerns ourſelves can appear 
be ſo contemptible in the compariſon, as to 
reſigned without any reluQtance. To 


i very body but the perſon principally con- 
of ned nothing e can e more agreeable to 
part „ Arrian,” Ib. H. C. 5. 
hol 


r 2 reaſon 
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n and propriety than that the part fn 
give place to the whole. But What is agtte“ 
able to the reaſon of all other men, 5 7 
not to appear contraty to his. He Hime 
therefore ought to approve of this facrifice 
and acknowledge its conformity to reaſon! 
But all the affections of a wiſe man, accord- 
ing to the ſtoics, are perfectly agreeable'ts 
reaſon and / propriety, and of their o] 10 
cord coincide with whatever theſe Tulity 

principles preſcribe. A wiſe man , therefoie, 
could never feel any reluctance to cor 
with this diſpoſition of things. en AO 
Tf v.51 Beſides theſe antient, there'are'fome 
modern ſyſtems, according to which virtue 
conſiſts in propriety ; or in the ſuitabletieſs df 
the affection from which we act to the cauſe 
or object which excites it. The ſyſtem's 
Dr. Clark, which places virtue in acting ac- 
cording to the relations of things, in repuls- 
ting our conduct according to the fitnels or 
| Incongruity which there may be in the appli 
cation of certain actions to certain things, d 
to certain relations: That of Mr. Woollaſton, 
which places it in acting according to the truth 
of things, - according to their proper nature 
and effence, or in treating them as what they 
really are, and not as * they are not: that 
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of my lord Shafteſbury, which places tin main- 
taining a proper balance of the affections, and 
in allowing, no paſſion to go beyond its pro- 
per ſphere: e oh 4 more, or leſs inac- 
curate api of * Tarn: fundamental 


Iden. 
The deſcription of Siena which. is either 


given, or at leaſt meant and intended to be 


given in each of thoſe ſyſtems, fot ſome of the 
modern authors are not very fortunate in their 
manner of exprefling themſelves, is no doubt 
quite juſt, ſo far às it goes. There is no virtue 
without propriety, and wherever there is pro- 
priety, ſome degree of approbation is due. 
But ſtill this deſcription is imperfect. For 
tho propriety is an eſſential ingredient in every 
virtuous action, it is not always the ſole in- 
gredient. Beneficent actions have in them 
another quality by which they appear not only 
to deſerve approbation but recompence. None 
of thoſe ſyſtems account either eaſily or ſuf- 
ficiently for that ſuperior degree of eſteem 


which ſeems due to ſuch actions, or for that 


diverſity of ſentiment which they naturally 
excite. Neither is the deſcriptions of vice 
more compleat. For, in the ſame manner, . 
tho impropriety is a neceſſary ingredient in 
every vitious action, it is not always the ſole 

FI4S 7 ingre- 
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Aae, and there is often 1 the higheſt de. 
gree of abſurdity and im proprieey, in ver 
harmleſs and inſignificant actions. Deliberae 
actions, of a pernicious tendency: to thoſe w 
live with, have, beſides. their impropricty, i 
peculiar quality of their own by ke the 
appear to deſerve, not only diſapprobation; 
but puniſhment; and to be the che 0 
of dilike merely, but-of reſentment. and t. 
venge: and none of thoſe ſyſtems ea p 
ſufficiently accounts for. that ſuperior on 
of deteſtation which we il: for ſuch 
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es | 1011 Aae N 3 

+ 70 nA P. £1 1 ole - 
wo! oy ſts which ens virtue confſ * 
1 141140 eee 2 ak 7 

og; 1 E ol antient of thoſe 54 0 which 

oft make virtue conſiſt in prudence, and 

0 WS which any confiderable remains have come 
owa to us is that of Epicurus, who is faid 
ne WW. never, to have borrowed all the leading | 
a WWinciples of his philoſophy from ſome of 
oe who had gone before him, particularly 


om Ariſtippus ; tho' it is very probable, 
otwithſtanding this allegation of his enemies, 
at at leaſt his manner of applying thoſe 
principles was altogether his own. | 
According toEpicurus* bodily pleaſure and 
ain were the ſole ultimate objects of natu- 
al defire and averſion. That they were al- 
ays the natural objects of thoſe paſſions, he 
bought, requiged no proof, Pleaſure, might 
deed, appear ſometimes to be avoided ; 
ot, however, becauſe it was pleaſure, but 
cauſe, by the enjoyment of it, we ſhould 
ther forfeit ſome greater pleaſure, or expoſe e 2 24) 


dee Cicero de finibus, lib. i, Diogenes Laert. I. x. 


| our- 
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A to » fey: pain that was more to le 


avoided than this pleaſure was to be defirey, 
Pain, in the ſame. manner, might appen 


ſometimes to be eligible ; 'not®howeyer, E. F 
cauſe it was pain, but becauſe by enduring ved 
we might either avoid a ſtill greater pain, o Wi ih 
acquire ſome pleaſure of much more ima es 


tance. That bodily pain and pleature, thay 
fore, were always the natural objects of d ry 
fire and averſion, was, he thought, ab 
dantly evident. Nor was it leſs ſo, he i 
gined, that they were the fole-ultimategs 
jects of thoſe G Whatever elſe wa 
either deſired or avoided was: ſo, accordug 
to him, upon account of its tendeney to . 
duce one or other of thoſe ſenſations. Twll 
tendency to procure pleaſure rendered po 
and riches deſireable, as the contraty end 
dency to produce pain made poverty ani 
ſignificancy the objects of averſion Ho] § dre. 
and reputation were valued, becauſe the 
teem and love of thoſe we lim with weird 
the greateſt conſequence both to procurepial 
ſure and to defend us from pain. Ignomul drmen 
and bad fame, on the contrary, were to| Wcmb! 
avoided, becauſe the hatred, contempt ble d 
reſentment of thoſe we lve with deftro tat 
mat 
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l ſecurity, and Ay, expoſed us to t the 
ateſt bodily evils. | 
All the pleaſures and ol of the mind 
were, according to Epicurus, ultimately de- 
ved from thoſe of the body. The mind 
nas happy when it thought of the paſt plea- 
ures of the body, and hoped for others to 
ome: and it was miſerable when it thought 
f the pains which the body had formerly 
ndured, and dreaded the fame or greater 
xereafter. = 
But the pleaſures and n of 1 mind, 
ho' ultimately derived from thoſe of the 
body, were vaſtly greater than their origi- 
als, The body felt only the ſenſation of 
e preſent inſtant, whereas the mind felt 
lo th paſt and the future, the one by re- 
nembrance, the other by anticipation, and 
onſequently both ſuffered and enjoyed much 
hore. When we are under the greateſt 
odily pain, he obſerved, we ſhall always 
nd, if we attend to it, that it is not the ſuf- 
ering of the preſent inſtant which chiefly 
drments us, but either the agonizing re- 
aembrance of the paſt, or the yet more hor- 
ble dread of the future. The pain of each 
ſtant, conſidered by itſelf, and cut off from 
j that * before and all chat comes after 
4,” 
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it is a * not worth the . arding, Y 
this is all which the body can ever beta; 
ſuffer. For the ſame manner, When e el 
Joy the greateſt pleaſure, we'ſhallalwaysfiy 
that the bodily ſenſation, the ſenſation uf th 
preſent inſtant makes but a ſmall part of di 
happineſs, that our enjoyment chiefly wil 
either from the chearful recolleQion'sf th 
paſt or the ſtill more joyous anticipation 
the future, and that mas male ire als 


3 


Since our Wa ech and ae 1erefor 
depended chiefly upon the mind, if this pit 
of our nature was well diſpoſed!" F cl 
thoughts and opinions were as they ſhoul 


jinment, ": 3 0 


be, it was of little importance in what mai If 
ner our body was affected. Tho under g itſe 
bodily pain, we might ſtill enjoy a ch as f 
able ſhare of happineſs, if our reaſon and ju 0 
an * 


ment maintained their ſuperiority, We m 
entertain ourſelves with the remembranct( 
paſt, and with the hopes of future pleaſure 
we might ſoften the rigour of our pains, | wa 
recollecting what it was which, even in Wy'<< fr 
fituation, we were under any neceſſity of ret. 
fering. That this was meerly the bodily ia leaſui 
n the pain of the preſent in * nd th 


ould 
df a W 


By 


by . itſelf could never be very great. That 
whatever agony we ſuffered * the dread 


by juſter ſentiments ; by conſidering that if 
our pains were violent they would probably 
be of ſhort duration; and that if they were 
of long continuance, they would probably be 
moderate, and admit of many intervals of 
caſe; and that, at any rate, death was always 
at hand and within call to deliver us, which 
as, according to him, it put an end to all ſen- 
ſation, either of pain or pleaſure, could not 
be regarded as an evil. When we are, faid 
he, death is not; and when death is, we are 
not; death therefoje can be nothing to us! 

If the actual ſenſation of poſitive pain was 
in itſelf ſo little to be feared, that of pleaſure 
as ſtill, leſs to be deſiged. Naturally the 
enſation of pleaſure was much leſs pungent 
han that of pain. If, therefore, this laſt 
ould take ſo very little from the happineſs 
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cd 


of its continuance was the effect of in opi- 
nion of the mind, which might be corrected 


df a well-diſpoſed mind, the other could add 
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re any thing to it. When the body was 
ee from pain and the mind from fear and 
(AP "xicty, the ſuperadded ſenſation of bodily 


pleaſure could be of very little importance; 
nd e it might diverſify, could not pro- 
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| 3 ui een ay: e I i tobsbaug COME 
In eaſe of 1 ky 1 feouny enſue 
or tranquility; of mind, co  agcotdin WY noth: 
to Epicucus, the moſt perfect ſtate of hung 
nature, the moſt. compleat happineſs which 
man was capable of enjoying. Lo c 
this great end of natural deſire was che il 
object of all the virtues, „ accord were 
OA Were. not rden upon * 


yy wg for js ha 1 
chis philoſophy, the fource and principe i 
all the virtues, was not deſireable upon 
own account. That carefal, rake 
and circumſpect ſtate of mind, ever u our o 
ful and ever attentive to the moſt-diſtant cn! 

ſequences of every action, could not boi 
thing pleaſant or agreeable for its o kl 
but upon account of its tendency to thegratl 
goods and to keep off the greateſt evil f mit 

To abſtain from pleaſure too, to gurb al 
reftrain our natural paſſions for enjoyme nao vo. 
which was the office of temperance, cou 
never be deſireable for its own ſake. Ain fi 
whole value of this virtue aroſe from it pon i 


Uty, from its enabling v4.10 p . bett 
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tis ſent enjoyment for the Ake s.; MP. 4 
come, or to avoid a greater pain that mignt 


enſue from it. Temperance, in ſhort,” was 
nothing but Ge with MII 
web; 535: 1.9 an nie 94 
Te fungoet libanic,c to chdure: eh to be 
expoſed to danger or to death, the ſituations 
which fortitude: would often lead us into, 
were ſurely ſtill leſs the objects of natural de- 
fire. They are choſen only to avoid greater 
evils, We ſubmit to labour, in order te a 
the greater ſhame and pain of 
ve expoſe ourſelves to danger and to deathvin 
defence of our liberty and property, the means 
and inſtruments of pleaſure and happineſs ; or 
in defence of our country, inthe _ of which 
dur own is neceffarily comprehended 
itude enables us to do all this — 
the beſt which, in our preſent ſituation, ean 
poſſibly be done, and is in reality no more 


of mind in properly appreciating pain, labout 
nd danger, always _— * a in Nee 
o avoid the greater. 42M 

2g is the ſame: caſe with juſtice. To ab- 
un from what is anothers is not defiveable - 
don its own account, and it cannot ö 
e for you, that I ſhould poſſeſs what 
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an prudence, good judgment and preſence | 
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— in that you ſhould poſſeſſ 
You ought, however, to abſtain from whit 
ever belongs to me, becauſe by doing othe. 


wiſe. you will proyoke the reſentment and n. 


dignation of mankind. The ſecurity and 
tranquility of your mind will be entirely de 
ſtroyed. You will be filled With Tear a 
conſternation at the thought of that puniſh 
ment which you will i imagine that men in 
at all times ready to inflict upon you, ul 


from which no power, no art, no ch 
ment, will ever in your own fancy be-lutts 


cient to protect you, That other "ſpecies 


juſtice which conſiſts in doing proper good 
* to different perſons, according to d 
various relations of neighbours, * 


friends, benefactors, ſ uperiors or equals, whid| 


they may ſtand in to us, is recommended by 


the ſame reaſons. To act properly i in al 


theſe different relations procures us the ele 


and love of thoſe we live with; as to do other! 


wiſe excites their contempt and hatred. 9 
the one we naturally ſecure, by the other 
neceſſarily endanger, our .own' eaſe and tra 


quility, the great and ultimate object of al 


our deſires. The whole virtue of Juſtios 
therefore, the moſt i important of all the vi 
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” Fx no more than diſcreet! and, prudent i 
1 conduct with, regard to our neighbours. oY 7 
* Such is the doctrine of Epicurus concern- It 
ie the nature of virtue. It may ſeem EX= i 
11 ordinary that this philoſopher, who is de- Lid 
* ſcribed as a perſon of the moſt amiable man- ut 
5 ſhould never have obſerved, that, whats. | 
Ma may be the tendency of thoſe virtues, o bit 

W 9 the contrary vices with regard to our bodily | it 
end ſecurity, the ſentiments which they N 
aurally excite in others are the objects of a a 
i uch more paſſionate deſire or averſion than 1 
Wa their other conſequences; That to be Wi 
** able, to. be reſpectable, to be the proper. my 
0 Me. of eſteem, is by every well - diſpoſed 1 
10 d more valued than all the eaſe and ſecu- : 11 
wr i which love, reſpect and eſteem can pro- 110 
es; That, on the contrary, to be odious, 110 
be contemptible, to be the proper object 1 | 4 
m indignation, i is more dreaded than all that. — 138 
W can ſuffer in our body from hatred, con- 1 
opt or indignation; and that conſequently 1 
Pur deſire of the one character, and our aver- 1 


on to the other, cannot ariſe from any regard 


A 
al o the effects which either of them i A Mrs 
produce upon the ns 0 


45 545000 Sena art. 
This 1 is, no doubt, HOVE... er icon 
fiſtent with that which I have been. enden 
vouring. to eſtabliſh. It is not difficult, how 
ever, to diſcover from what phaſis, if L 
ſay ſo, from what particular view or alpel 
of nature this account of things . derives i 
probability. By the wiſe contrivance of th 
author of nature, virtue is upon all ordiny 
occaſions, even with regard to this life, ra 
wiſdom, and the ſureſt and readieſt mean 
obtaining both ſafety and advantage. Ow 
ſucceſs or diſappointment in our undertakug 
muſt very much depend upon the good 
bad opinion which is commonly entertained 
us, and upon the general diſpoſition of tha 
we live with, either to aſſiſt or to oppoſe q 
But the beſt, the ſureſt, the eaſieſt and ij 
readicſt way of obtaining the  advantagent 
and avoiding the unfavourable judgment 
others, is undoubtedly to render ourſehei 
proper objects of the former and not of 
latter. Do you deſire, ſaid Socrates, 
* reputation of a good muſician ?.. Thea 
"4 * ture way of obtaining it, is to — 
good muſician. Would you deſire in 
"5 1255 manner to be thou 
ce 815 your country either as a genera 


« as a ſtateſman,? The beſt way in * 
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, no 


« too is really to acquire the art and expe- 
u cience of war and government, and to be- 


« man. And-in the fame manner if you 
« and equitable, the beſt way of acquiring 


« this reputation is to become ſober, tempe- 
i rate, juſt and equitable: If you can really 


the proper object of eſteem, there js no 
fear of your not ſoon acquiring the love; 


the reſpect and eſteem of thoſe you live 
with.“ Since the practice of virtue, there- 
ore, is in general ſo advantageous, and that 


fideration of thoſe oppoſite tendencies uns 
doubtedly ſtamps an additional beauty and 


ind impropriety upon the other. Tempe- 
ance, magnanimity, juſtice and beneficence, 
ome thus to be approved of, not only under 
heir proper characters, but under the addi- 
tonal character of the higheſt wiſdom and 
noſt real prudence. And in the ſame man- 
er the contrary vices of intemperance, pu- 
lanimity, injuſtice, and either malevolence 
r ſordid ſelfiſhneſs come to be diſapproved 
"7, not only under their proper characters, 
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« come really fit to be a general or a ſtateſ- 


« would be reckoned ſober, temperate, juſt 


« render yourſelf amiable, reſpectable, and 


of vice ſo contrary to our intereſt; the con- 


propriety upon the one, and 4 new deformity 
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but under the additional 5 of , 
moſt ſhort-lighted folly and weakneſs, E 
curus appears in every virtue to he! tt. 
tended to this ſpecies of propriety only. It 
that which is moſt apt to occur to thoſe why 
are endeavouring to perſuade others to reps 
larity of conduct. When men by their br 
tice and perhaps too by their maxims, mal. 
feſtly ſhow that the natural beauty of yi 
is not likely to have much effect upon then; 
how is it poſſible to move them but b) 
preſenting the folly of their conduct, an 
| how much they themſelves are in the en 
likely to ſuffer by it ? 
By running up all-the different x virtues to 
to this one ſpecies of propriety, Epicurus i 
dulgeds a propenſity, which is natural tod 
men, but which philoſophers in particu 
are apt to cultivate with a peculiar fondnd, 
as the great means of diſplaying their ings 
nuity, the propenſity to account for all 3þ 
prirances from as few principles as poll 
And he, no doubt, indulged this propeali 
Nill further, when he referred all the prinul 
objects of natural deſire and averſion to 
_ pleaſures and pains of the body. The gli 
patron of the atomical philoſophy, who to | 


ſo much pleaſure in deducing all the pod 
| * 


dect. 2. of MoRaL Pair o80PHY. 453 
and qualities of bodies from the moſt obvious 
ind familiar, the figure, motion and arrange» 


doubt a ſimilar ſatisfaction, when he ac- 
counted, in the ſame manner, for all the ſen- 


which are moſt obvious and familiar. 
The ſyſtem of Epicurus agreed with thoſe 
of Plato, Ariſtotle, and Zeno, in making vir- 


ner to obtain the * primary objects of natural 
deſire. It differed from all of them in two 


Wczve of thoſe primary objects of natural de- 
fire; and ſecondly, in the account which it 
gave of the excellence of virtue or of the rea- 
ſon why that quality ought to be eſteemed. 
The primary objects of natural deſire con- 
ſiſted, according to Epicurus in bodily plea» 
ure and pain, and in nothing elſe ; whereas, 
according to the other three philoſophers, 


there were many other objects, ſuch as know- 
edge, ſuch as the happineſs of our relations, 


df our friends, of our country, which were 
ltimately deſireable for their own fake, 


# Prima naturæ. 
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ment of the ſmall parts of matter, felt no 


timents and paſſions of the mind from thoſe 


tue conſiſt in acting in the moſt ſuitable man- 


other reſpects; firſt, in the account which it 
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deſerve .to be purſued for its own ſake, ng 
was itſelf one of the primary objects of nay. 
ral appetite, but was eligible only upon a 
count of its tendency to prevent pain and u 
procure eaſe and pleaſure. In the opinin 
of the other three, on the contrary, it wa 
deſireable, not meerly as the means of f 
curing the other primary objects of naturd 
deſire, but as ſomething which was in ithl 
more valuable than them all. Man, the 
thought, being born for action, his happh 
neſs muſt conſiſt, not meerly in the agreeable 
neſs of his paſſive ſenſations, but alſo in i 
propriety of his active exertions. 


N 
£ 5 
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ot thoſe ſyſtems, which. make virtue con- 
fiſt in benevolence, | 7 


HE fyſtem which makes virtue con- 
fiſt in benevolence, tho' I think not 
ſo antient as all of thoſe which I have already 
given an account of, is, however, of very 
great antiquity. It ſeems to have been the 
doctrine of the greater part of thoſe philo- 
ſophers who, about and after the age of Au- 
guſtus, called themſelves Eclectics, who pre- 
tended to follow chiefly the opinions of 
Plato and Pythagoras, and who upon that 
account are commonly known by the name 
of the latter Platoniſts. | 
In the divine nature, according to theſe 
authors, benevolence or love was the ſole 
principle of action, and directed the exertion 
of all the other attributes. The wiſdom of 
the deity was employed in finding out the 
means for bringing about thoſe ends which 
bis goodneſs ſuggeſted, as his infinite power 
vas exerted to execute them. Benevolence, 


”. BE of SysT IIS by: pag 
however, was ſtill the ſupreme and Overnin 
attribute, to which the others were fubles 
vient, and from which the whole excellerq, 
or the whole morality, if T may be ae 
ſuch an expreſſion, of the divine operation 

was ultimately derived. The whole pere 
tion and virtue of the human mind conliſted 
in ſome reſemblance or participation of the 
vine perfections, and, conſequently, in being 
filled with the ſame principle of benevolence 
and love which influenced all the actiomꝭ d 
the deity. The actions of men which flonel 
from this motive were alone truly praiſe 
worthy, or could claim any merit in the 
ſight of the deity. It was by actions of chi 
rity and love only that we could imitate, x 

became us, the conduct of God, that me 
could expreſs our humble and devout adm 
ration of his infinite perfections, that by 
foſtering in our own minds the ſame divine 
principle, we could bring our own affections 
to a greater reſemblance with his holy att» 
butes, and thereby become more proper c- 
jects of his love and eſteem; till at laſt w] 
arriyed at that immediate converſe and com- 
munication with the deity to which he: 


— 
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| the great object of _ unarmed to raiſe 


us. 

This ſyſtern, - as 540 was uch ee 5 
many antient fathers of the chriſtian church, 
ſo after the reformation it was adopted by ſe- 
veral divines of the moſt eminent piety and 
learning and of the moſt amiable manners; 
particularly, by Dr. Ralph Cudworth, by 
Dr. Henry More, and by Mr. John Smith of 
Cambridge. But of all the patrons of this 
ſyſtem, antient or modern, the late Dr. Hut- 
cheſon, was undoubtedly beyond all compa-- 
riſon, the moſt acute, the moſt diſtin, the 
moſt philoſophical, and what is of the greateſt 
conſequence of all, the rr _ Roy yy 

dicious. 

That virtue Saad 4 Wesens is a 
notion ſupported by many appearances in hu- 
man nature. It has been obſerved already 
that proper benevolence is the moſt graceful 
and agreeable of all the affections, That it is 
recommended to us by a double ſympathy, 
that as its tendency is neceſſarily beneficient, 
it is the proper object of gratitude and re- 
ward, and that upon all theſe accounts it . 
pears to our natural ſentiments to poſſeſs a 
nerit ſuperior to any _—— It has been ob- 
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votence are not very diſagreeable. to 1 
whereas thoſe of every other paſſion areal 
ways extremely diſguſting. ,, Who..does ag 
abhor, exceffive malice, exceſfixe ſelfilhneh 
or exceſſive reſentment ? But the moſt er 
ceſſive indulgence even of partial friendſhip 


is not fo offenſive. It is the benevolent pal. 


ſions only which can exert themſelyes wih 
out any regard or attention to propriety, and 


yet retain; ſomething about them which is en 


aging. There. is ſomething pleaſing even i 


mere inſtinctive good-will n goes on 


do good offices without once xefſeciag 
EE by this conduct it is = proper ob 
je& either of blame or approbation. / Its.na 
ſo with the other paſfions. The moment tbeſ 
are deſerted, the moment they. are UNACColy 
panied by the ſenſe. of Nera. . ceaß 
to he agreeable. * 

As benevolence beſtows upon \ thoſe 0 
tions which proceed from ĩt a — ſuperior 
to all others, ſo the want of it, and much 

more the contrary inclination communicate 
a peculiar deformity to whatever evidence 
Pw 2 diſpoſition. Pernicious actions are Of 


Kal GW or no other n than » 
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& a cauſe they ſhow a want of ſufficient attention 
„o the happineſs of our neighbour. 11 wa oF 
ak Beſides all this Dr. Hutcheſon * obſer; 
chat whenever in any action, pp 0 
5 proceed from benevolent affeftions, ſome 
1 other motive had been diſcovered, our ſenſe 
or the merit of this action was juſt ſo far di- 
al miniſhed as this motive was believed to have 
b influenced it. If an action ſuppoſed to pro- 
nd ceed from gratitude, ſhould be diſcovered to 
bhave ariſen from an expectation of ſome ne- 
1 8 favour, or if what was apprehended te pro- 
0 I c<cd from public ſpirit, ſhould be found out 
cs have taken its origin from the hope of a 
N pecuniary reward, ſuch a diſcovery would 
entirely deſtroy all notion of merit or praiſe- 
J worthineſs in either of theſs actions. Since, 
* Wh therefore, the mixture of any fl motive; 
irc that of a baſer alloy, diminiſhed' or took. 
away altogether the merit which would 
otherwiſe have belonged to any action, it 
vas evident, he imagined, that virtue muſt 
c f conſiſt in pure * 5 benevo- 
race alone. | 
: | When thoſe actions, on the ee | 
a 8 which are een Ww _ 1 


| 


* See enquiry NG virtue ſee. 1. wy 2, * 


from 
7 977 
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er stete 0 K 
from a ſelfiſh motive, are diſcovered to falt 
ariſen from a benevolent one, it great ei 
Hances our ſenſe of their merit. If We be 


lieved of any perſon that he endeavouted 
advance his fortune from no other view bit 


that of doing friendly offices, and of taking Si 
proper returns to his benefactors, we ſhiull moti 
only love and eſteem him the more. Andthi the e 
obſervation ſeemed {ſtill more to confirm the voler 

concluſion, that it was benevolenee onh the 
which could ſtamp . w_ action the chic to it 
rafter of virtue. Th AT ＋ 
Laſt of all, what, he g was an en neſs 
dent proof of the juſtneſs of this account aſ ſtrate 
virtue, in all the diſputes of caſuiſts cons thoſe 
cerning the rectitude of conduct, the pub ſyſte 
— he obſerved, was the ſtandard to which the r 
they conſtantly referred, thereby univerſal affe 
acknowledging that whatever tended to pro- bracc 
mote” the happineſs of mankind was: right ligen 
and laudable and virtuous, and the contrary trary 
wrong, blameable and vitious. In the late tue 
debates about paſſive obedience and the right whic 
of reſiſtence, the ſole point in controverly neſs « 
among men of ſenſe was, whether univerſi a fric 
ſubmiſſion would probably be attended with In 
great 


When 


Kan cvs —_ pe inſurrection 


Te OO 7 
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dect. 2. of Mon Al. PulrosopHv. 367 
when privileges were invaded. Whether 
what upon the whole, tended moſt to the 
happineſs of mankind, was not alſo morally 
good, was never once, he ſaid, ae 2 
queſtion. i 1 

Since begebe 8 e eee 
motive which could beſtow upon any action 
the character of virtue, the greater the bene- 
volence which was evidenced by any action, 
the greater the n ppt muſt HINGE 
to it. 3, 


Thoſe actions which aimed at the het 


neſs of a great community, as they demon- 


ſtrated a more enlarged benevolence than 
thoſe which aimed only at that of a ſmaller 


ſyſtem, ſo were they, likewiſe, proportionally 


the more virtuous. The moſt virtuous of all 
affections, therefore, was that which em- 
braced as its object the happineſs of all intel- 
ligent beings. The leaſt virtuous, on the con- 
trary, of thoſe to which the character of vir- 
tue could in any reſpect belong, was that 
which aimed no further than at the happi- 
neſs of an individual, ſuch as a _ a brother. 
a friend. WT; 


In directing all our actions to proriibns the 
greateſt poſſible good, in ſubmitting all infe- 
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162 oth Stora)" Th . Pain gect. 
rior dais to the deſie uf * genen to hi 
happineſs of mankind,” in regarding ourſebm WW :ctio 


bat as one of the many, whoſe pr proſperiy whic 
was te be purſued no further than it as ] dmc 


\fiſtent with or conducive to that of 0 "—_ diſint 
me the perfection of virtue. ſtam} 


© Self-love was a principle which dons nem of vir 

be virtuous in any degree or in any direction, kind, 
It was vitious whenever it obſtructed the don 
neral good. When it had no other” ef confi: 
than to make the individual take care of M ith t 
own happineſs, it was meerly innocent, locke 
tho' it deſerved no praiſe, neither ought it 6 ſerves 
incur any blame. Thoſe benevolent action WW Sue 
which were performed, notwithſtanding fone Wi virtue 
ſtrong motive from ſelf-intereſt, were the has a 
more virtuous upon that account, They ds port | 
monſtrated the ſtrength and e of the | moſt ; 
benevolent principle. Wy to ch 
Dr. Hutcheſon * was fo far from aloviy me 
ſelf- love to be in any caſe a motive of u altoge 
tuous actions, that even a regard to the ple: | 
ſure of ſelf-approbation, to the. comfortable ere 


applauſe 0 our own conſcientea according ag | 
alread 


25 Inquiry concerning virtue, ſect. 2. art. 4, allo illus Clentl) 
dans en the moral ſenſe, ſect. 5. laſt paragraph. oF liar es 


never 


gect. 2. of Monar Patuozxorny. 463 
to him diminiſhed the merit of a benevolet 
action. This was a ſelfiſh motive, he thought; 
which, fo far as it contributed to any action, 
demonſtrated the weakneſs of that pure and 
diſintereſted benevolence which could alone 
ſtamp upon the conduct of men the character 
of virtue. In the common judgments of man- 
kind, however, this regard to the approba- 
tion of our own minds is ſo far from being 
conſidered as what can in any reſpect dimi- 
niſh the virtue of any action, that it is rather 
looked upon as the ſole motive which de- 
ſerves the appellation of virtuous. 
Such is the account given of the nature of 
virtue in this amiable ſyſtem, a ſyſtem. which 
has a peculiar tendency to nouriſh and ſup» 
port in the human heart the nobleſt ,and the 
moſt agreeable of all affections; and not only 
to check the. injuſtice of ſelſ- love, but in 
ſome meaſure to diſcourage that principle 
altogether, by repreſenting it as what could 
never reflect any honour upon thoſe who 
were influenced by it. 

As ſome of the other ſyſtems which l 2 
already given an account of, do not ſuffi- 
ciently explain from whence. ariſes the pecu- 
liar excellency of the a virtue of be- 
neficence 
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| neficence,; o chi ſyſtem ſcems to haye th 


contrary defect, of not ſufficiently 


ing from whence. ariſes our approbation 0 


the inferior virtues. of prudence, vigilane, 


cl ircumſpection, FANPEFAncey conſtancy, firms 


neſs. , The view and aim of our affections 
the beneficent and hurtful effects which they 


tend to produce, are the only qualities, thy 


are at all attended to in this ſyſtem. Then 
propriety and impropriety, their ſuitableneſ 
and unſuitableneſs to the cauſe which er. 


cites them, are diſregarded altogether. 1 

Regard to our own private happinels, a 
intereſt too, appear upon many occaſions ve 
laudable principles of action. The habit 
of economy, induſtry, diſcretion, attentia 
and application of thought, are general 
ſuppoſed to be cultivated from ſelf-intereſt 
motives, and at the ſame time are appit 
hended to be very praiſe-worthy qualitis 
which deſerve the eſteem and approbation d 
every body. The mixture of a ſelfiſh motis 
it is true, ſeems often to ſully the beaut) d 
thoſe actions which ought to ariſe from a be 
nevolent affection. The cauſe of this, how 
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motive of a virtuous action, but that the be- 
nevolent principle appears in this particular 
caſe to want its due degree of ſtrength, and 
to be altogether unſuitable to its object. The 
character, therefore, ſeems evidently imper- 
fect, and upon the whole to deſerve blame 
rather than praiſe. The mixture of a bene- 
volent motive in an action to which ſelf- love 
alone ought to be ſufficient to prompt us, is 
not ſo apt indeed to diminiſh our ſenſe of its 
propriety, or of the virtue of the perſon who 
performs it. We are not ready to ſuſpect 
any perſon of being defective in ſelfiſhneſs, 
This is by no means the weak fide of human S 
nature, or the failing of which weare apt to 
be ſuſpicious. If we could really believe, 
however, of any man that, was it not from 
a regard to his family and friends, he would 
not take that prope# care of his health, his 
life, or his fortune, to which ſelf-preſervation 
ought alone to be ſufficient to prompt him, 
it would undoubtedly be a failing, tho' one 
of thoſe amiable failings, which render a per- 
ſon rather the object of pity than of contempt 
or hatred. It would ſtill, however, ſomes 
what diminiſh the dignity and reſpectableneſs 
of his character. Careleſsneſs and want of 
oeconomy are univerſally diſapproved of, 
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Sed 
not, ing as proceeding from a want deſe 
beneyolence, but from a want of the pra bod) 
attention to the objects of ſelf· intereſt. I 

Tho' the ſtandard by which caſuiſts fte virtu 
quenely: determine what is right or wrong l prud 
human conduct, be its tendency to the wel bene 
fare or diſorder 'of ſociety ; it does notfolloy have 
that a regard to the welfare of ſociety ſhoull Wl one 
be the ſole virtuous motive of action, hut tions 
only that, in any competition, it ought u may: 
caſt the balance dank all other motives. 15 
Benevolence may, perhaps, be the ſol} dienc 
principle of action in the deity, and thetem count 
ſeveral, not improbable, arguments which ten N confi! 
to perſuade us that it is ſo. It is not eau make 
conceive what other motive an independt Naked 
and all- perfect being, who ſtands in need q deity, 
nothing external and whoſe happineſs is con; Wpious 
pleat in himſelf, can act from. But wha -iked 
ever may be the caſe with the deity, ſo in im, 
perfect a creature as man, the : ſupport ers. 
whoſe exiſtence requires ſomany things ext o obe 
nal to him, muſt often act from many ola bein 
motives. The condition of human nam H 
were peculiarly hard, if thoſe . affections deter 
which, by the very nature of our beige ſaic 
ought frequently to influence our condud ur ov 


could upon no occation appear "any 
deter 
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deſerve eſteem and c endeion from apy 
body. 

"Thoſe three Hes, chat Which places 1 
virtue in propriety, that which places it in 
prudence, and that which makes it conſiſt in 
benevolence, are the principal accounts which 
have been given of the nature of virtue. To 
one or other of them, all the other deſcrip- 
tions of virtue, how different ſoever they 
may appear, are eaſily reducible. wt ine 
That ſyſtem which places virtue in. obe- 
dience to the will of the deity, may be 
counted either among thoſe which make it 
confiſt in prudence, or among thoſe which 
make it conſiſt in propriety. When it is 
Wed, why we ought to obey the will of the 
1 deity, this queſtion, which would be im- 
oous and abſurd in the higheſt degree, if 
ed from any doubt that we ought to obey 
im, can admit but of two different an- 
ers. It muſt either be ſaid that we ought 
o obey the will of the deity becauſe he is 
W being of infinite power, who will re- 
id us cternally if we do ſo and puniſh 
Ws ctcrnally if we do otherwiſe :. Or it muſt 
de ſaid, that independent of any regard to 
own happineſs, or to rewards and pu- 
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niſhments of any kind, there is g cn of 
gruity and fitneſs that a creature ſhould obe) wh 
its creator, that a limited and 'imperfeet'he. lect 
ing ſhould. ſubmit to one of infinite and in tain 
comprehenſible perfections. Beſides one v is d 
other of theſe two it is impoſſible to col. of t] 
ceive that any other anſwer can be given t ther 
this queſtion. If the firſt anſwer be'th fecti 
proper one, virtue conſiſts in prudence u affe 
in the proper purſuit of our on final in. and 
tereſt and happineſs ; ſince it is upon this eſtab 
count that we are obliged to obey the wil d ſymf 
the deity. If the ſecond anſwer be the pw the 
per one, virtue muſt conſiſt in propriety der, 


ſince the ground of our obligation to obe 
dience is the ſuitableneſs or congruity of the] 
ſentiments of humility and ſubmiſſion t 
the ſuperiority of the object which excity 
them. 

That ſyſtem which places virtue in ut 
lity coincides too with that which makes ! 
conſiſt in propriety. According to ti 
| ſyſtem all thoſe qualities of the mind whid 
are agreeable or advantageous, either to tit 
perſon himſelf or to others are approvedd 
as virtuous, and the contrary diſapproved d 


as vitious. But the agrecableneſs or uti! 


Sect. 28 of Mok ar Puirosorn 1. 469 


of any affection depends upon the degree 
which it is allowed to ſubſiſt in. Every af- 
fection is uſeful when it is confined to a cer- 
tain degree of violence ; and every affection 
is diſadvantageous whert it exconds the bounds 
of this moderation. According to this ſyſtem 
therefore, virtue conſiſts, not in any one af- 

fection, but in the proper degree of all the 

affections. The only difference between it 
and that which I have been endeavouring to 

eſtabliſh, js, that it makes utility, and not 

ſympathy, or the correſpondent affection of 
the ſpectator, the meaſure of this proper 

depree, 
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Gl licentions obne, 3 


* L thoſe Liſtes, n 1 u 
; hitherto given an account of, ſuppuk 
that Sow is a real and eſſential diſtinQin 
between vice and virtue, whatever theſe qu 
lities may conſiſt in. There is a real a 
eſſential difference between the propriety and 
impropriety of any affection, between bent. 
volence and any other principle of aGion 
between real prudence and ſhort lighted fol 

or precipitate raſhneſs. In the main too i 

of them contribute to encourage the pri- 
worthy, and to diſcourage the blame 
diſpoſition. 

It may be true, perhaps, of ſome of them 

that they tend in ſome meaſure to break tl 
ballance of the affections, and to give the 
mind a particular biaſs to ſome' principles d 
action beyond the proportion that is due i 

5 them. The antient ſyſtems, which plac 
virtue in propriety, ſeem chiefly to recom. 


mend the great, the awful and the wy 
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able virtues, the virtues of ſelf-government 


and ſelf- command; fortitude, magnanimity, 


independency upon fortune, the contempt of 
all outward accidents, of pain, poverty, exile 
and death. It is in theſe great exertions that 
the nobleſt propriety of conduct is diſplayed. 
The ſoft, the amiable, the gentle virtues, all 
the virtues of indulgent humanity are in 


| compariſon but little inſiſted upon, and ſeem 


on the contrary, by the Stoics in particular, 
to have been often regarded as meer weakneſles 
which it behoved a wiſe man not to harbour 
in his breaſt. | 


The benevolent ſyſtem, on the other hand, 


while it foſters and encourages all thoſe mil- 
der virtues in the higheſt degree, ſeems en- 


tirely to neglect the more awful and reſpect- 
able qualities of the mind. It even denies 


them the appellation of virtues. It calls them 
moral abilities and treats them as qualities 
which do not deſerve the ſame ſort of eſteem 


and approbation which is due to what is pro- 


perly denominated virtue. ; All, thoſe prin- 
ciples of action which aim only at our own 


intereſt, it treats, _ if that be poſſible, ſtill 


worſe. So far from having any merit 
of their own, they. diminiſh, it pretends, 


the merit of . benevolence, when they co- 
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ſerted, when employed only in J 
private intereſt, can never even 1 
a virtue. enn nw 
That ſyſtem, again, which endle6) vim 
conſiſt in prudence only, while it gives the 
Higheſt encouragement to the habits of ca- 
tion, vigilance, fobriety and judicious mode 
ration, ſeems to degrade equally both the 
amiable and reſpectable virtues, and to ſtrip 
the former of all their — ay ol =_ 
of all their grandeur; Sg 


But notwithſtanding theſe Geerd he's N. 
neral tendency of each of thoſe three ſyſtem 
is to encourage the beſt and moſt landabl 
habits of the human mind: and it were wel 
for ſociety if either mankind in general, d 
even thoſe few who pretend to live according 
to any philoſophical rule, were to repulat 
their conduct by the precepts of any one d 
them. We may learn from each of then 
ſomething that is both valuable and peculit 
If it was poffible, by precept and exhom 
tion, to inſpire the mind with fortitude and. 
magnanimity, the antient ſyſtems of pts 
priety would ſeem ſufficient to do this. Ori 
= was poſſible, by me ſame means to _ 
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it into humanity, and to awaken the affec- 
tions of kindneſs and general love towards 
thoſe we live with, ſome of the pictures with 


which the benevolent ſyſtem preſents us, 


might ſeem capable of producing this effect. 
We may learn from the ſyſtem of Epicurus, 
tho undoubtedly the worſt of all the three, 
how much the practice of both the amiable 
and reſpectable virtues is conducive to our 
own intereſt, to our own eaſe and ſafety and 
quiet even in this life. As Epicurus placed 
happineſs in the attainment of eaſe and ſecu- 
rity, he exerted himſelf in a particular man- 
ner to ſhow that virtue was, not meerly the 
beſt and the ſureſt, but the only means of 
acquiring thoſe invaluable poſſeſſions. The 
good effects of virtue, upon our inward tran- 
quility and peace of mind, are what other 
philoſophers have chiefly celebrated. Epi- 
curus, without neglecting this topic, has 
chiefly inſiſted upon the influence of that 
amiable quality on our outward proſperity 


and ſafety. It was upon this account that 


his writings were ſo much ſtudied in the an- 
ticnt world by men of all different philoſo- 
phical parties. It is from him that Cicero, 
the great enemy of the Epicurean ſyſtem, 
borrows his moſt agreeable proofs that virtue 
alone 


alone is ſufficient to ſecure happineſs.” den 
ca, tho' a ſtoic, the ſe& moſt oppoſite 
that of Epicurus, yet quotes this Philoſopht 
more frequently than any other. 
There are, however, ſome other ſyſtets 
which ſeem to take away altogether the d 
ſtinction between vice and virtue, and d 
which the tendency, is upon that accounk 
wholly pernicious: I mean the” ſyſtems i 
the duke of Rochefaucault and Dr. Mands 
ville. Tho' the notions of both thele a 
_ thors are in almoſt every reſpect erroneoi 
there are, however, ſome appearances in hi 
man nature which, when viewed in a c 
tain manner, ſeem at firſt ſight to fa 
them. Theſe, firſt lightly ſketched it 
with the elegance and delicate preciſion if 
the duke of Rochefaucault, and afterwat 
more fully repreſented with the lively al 
humourous, tho* coarſe and ruſtic eloquent 
of Dr. Mandeville, have thrown upon ther 
doctrines an air of truth and probability whid 
is very apt to impoſe upon the unſkilful. 
Dr. Mandeville, the moſt methodical d 
thoſe two authors, conſiders whatever is dot 
from a ſenſe of propriety, from a regard flatter 
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being done from a love of praiſe and com- 
mendation, or as he calls jit from vanity. 
Man, he obſerves, is naturally much more 
intereſted in his own happineſs than in that 
of others, and it is impoſſible that in his 
heart he can ever really prefer their proſpe- 

rity to his own. Whenever he appears to do 
ſo, we may be affured that he impoſes upon 
bs, and that he is then acting from the ſame 
| ſelfiſh motives as at all other times. Among 
his other ſelfiſh paſſions, vanity is one of the 


2 


ereatly delighted with the applauſes of thoſe 
about him. When he appears to ſacrifice 
his own intereſt to that of his companions, 
he knows that this conduct will be highly 
agreeable to their fſelf-love, ' and that they 
will not fail to expreſs their ſatisfaction by 
beſtowing upon him the moſt extravagant 
praiſes, The pleaſure which he expects from 
this, overbalances, in his opinion, the intereſt 
which he abandons in order to procure it. 
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Wis in reality juſt as ſelfiſh; and ariſes from juſt 
as mean a motive as upon any other. He is 


flattered, however, and he flatters himſelf 
with the belief that it is entirely diſin- 


tereſted ; fince, unleſs this was ſuppoſed, it 
would 


ſtrongeſt, and he is always eaſily flattered and 


His conduct, therefore, upon this occaſion 
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All public ſpirit, therefore, all preference 


a meer cheat and impoſition upon manking; 
and that human virtue which is ſo much 


much emulation among men, is the mer 


offspring of flattery begot upon pride. 


not at preſent examine. The deciſon d 


ourſelves the proper objects of eſteem al 


virtue, the nobleſt and beſt paſſion of hu 


glory, a paſſion inferior no doubt to the fo 
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would not ſeem to merit any ai dating 
either in his own eyes or in thoſe of othen, 
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public to private intereſt; is, according to lin 
boafted of, and which is the occaſion of f 


Whether the moſt generous and public 1 
rited actions may not in ſome ſenſe be ts 
garded as proceeding from ſelf. love Il 


this queſtion is not, I apprehend, of any im 
portance towards eſtabliſhing the reality u 
virtue, ſince ſelf- love may frequently bed 
virtuous motive of action. I ſhall only er 
deavour to ſhow that the deſire of doi 
what is honourable and noble, of renderig 


approbation cannot with any propriety it 
called vanity. Even the love of well-groundel 
fame and reputation, the deſire of acquiring 

eſteem by what is really eſtimable, does 0 


deſerve that name. The firſt is the loved own 
bollic 
man nature. The ſecond is the love of tw * 
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mer, but which in dignity appears to come 
immediately after it. He is guilty of vanity 
who deſires praiſe for qualities which are 


either not praiſe-worthy in any degree, or 


not in that degree in which he expects to be 


praiſed for them; who ſets his character upon 


the frivolous ornaments of dreſs and equi- 


| page, or the equally frivolous accompliſh- 


ments of ordinary behaviour. He is guilty 
of vanity who deſires praiſe for what indeed 
very well deſerves it, but what he perfectly 
knows does not belong to him. The empty 
coxcomb who gives himſelf airs of impor- 
tance which he has no title to, the filly liar 
who aſſumes the merit of adventures which 
never happened, the fooliſh. plagiary who 


gives himſelf out for the author of what he 


has no pretenſions to, are properly accuſed 
of this paſſion, He too is ſaid to be guilty 


of vanity who is not contented with the ſilent 
ſentiments of eſteem and approbation, ho 
ſeems to be fonder of their noiſy expreſſions 


and acclamations than of the ſentiments them- 


(elves, who is never ſatisfied but when his 


own praiſes are ringing in his ears, and who 
ſollicits with the moſt anxious importunity 


all external marks of reſpect, is fond of titles, 
of compliments, of being viſited, of being 


attended, 


a ot s * 
attended, of Memes notice of in pub ces n 
places with the appearance of deſereno ai 
attention. This frivolous paſſion is altopethyy 
different from either of the two former, aj 
is the paſſion of the loweſt, and the leaſt i 
mankind as they a ENS 
greateſt. 2 

But tho theſe thier paſſions, « defire p 
rendering ourſelves the proper objects of ho 
nour and eſteem ; or of becoming hat is ho 
nourable and finals, the. Lt of 40 
quiring honour and eſteem by really deſers 
ing thoſe ſentiments ; and the frivolous de 
fire of praiſe at any rate, are widely di 
ferent ; tho' the two former are always ap 
proved of while the latter never fails to h 
deſpiſed ; there is, however, a certain tema 
affinity among them which, exaggerated 
the humorous and diverting: eloquence & 
this lively author, has enabled him to impdl 
upon his readers. There is an affinity bs 
tween vanity and the love of true glory, 
both theſe paſſions aim at acquiring eſtem 
and approbation. But they are different i 
this, that the one is a juſt, reaſonable u 
equitable paſſion, while the other is unju e, a 
abſurd and ridiculous, The man who , 


fires eſteem for what is really 2 
a 5 


F . x N . ih 


tes nothing but what he is juſtly entitled to, 
nd what cannot be refuſed him without 
ome fort of 1 injury. He, on the contrary, 
ho deſires it upon any other terms, demands 
what he has no juſt claim to. The firſt 
; caſily ſatisfied, is not apt to be jealous or 
72 that we do not eſteem. him enough, 
nd is ſeldom ſollicitous about receiving 
any external marks of our regard. The 
ber, on the contrary, is never to be ſatis- 
ed, is full of jealouſy and ſuſpicion that we 
o not eſteem him ſo much as he defires, 
ecauſe he has ſome ſecret conſciouſneſs that 
deſires more than he deſerves. The leaſt 
Neglect of ceremony, he conſiders, as a mor- 


= 


— > 2. = 3 


etermined contempt. He is reſtleſs and im- 
tient and perpetually afraid that we have 


unt always anxious to obtain new expreſ- 
ons of eſteem, and cannot be kept in tem- 
xr but by continual attendance and adu- * 
tion. 

There is an affinity too between the a 
er what is honourable and eſtim- 


FL = the love of virtue and the love of 
ve glory. They reſemble one another not 
only 
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WW. atiront and as an expreſſion of the moſt 


dſt all reſpect for him, and is upon this ac- 


, and the deſire of honour. and eſteem, 
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only in this reſpedt, that both aim-at 1 abel 
being what is honourable and ' av 
even in that reſpect in which the love den elo 
glory reſembles what is properly called v krer 
ty, ſome reference to the ſentiments of other WW 1/01 
The man of the greateſt magnanimity, f oth: 
deſires virtue for its own ſake, and is moſt i iat) 
different about what actually are the opinii here 
of mankind with regard to him, is ſtill, hom eat 
ever, delighted with the thoughts of who 2 
they ſhould be, with the conſciouſneſs d fit 
tho' he may neither be honoured" nor e pre 
plauded, he is ſtill the proper object of be eo th 


nour and applauſe, and that if mankind weil : pon, | 
cool and candid and conſiſtent with ther ſod)! 
ſelves, and properly informed of the motinw mw 


would not fail to honour and applaud hu tion, 
Tho' he deſpiſes the opinions which are ada tho 
ally entertained of him, yet he has the highd me 
value for thoſe which onght to be entertain i'r 1. 
of him. That he might think himü Þ) 


worthy of thoſe honourable ſentiments, and Wind, - 


whatever was the idea which other bis 
might conceive of his character, that wh N he ha 
he ſhould put himſelf in their ſituation, ser 
conſider, not what was, but what ought nd of 
be their opinion, he ſhould always = 1 
| hight 


+4, 2. of Moxar PmrLosopny. 487 
oheſt idea of it himſelf, was the great and 
valted motive of his conduct. As even in 
be love of virtue, therefore, there is ſtill ſome 
ference; tho' not to what is, yet to what in 
-aſ0n and propriety, ought to be, the opinion 
others, there is even in this reſpect ſome! 
ffinity between it, and the love of true glory. 
here is, however, at the ſame time, a very 
reat difference between them. The man 
ho acts ſolely from a regard to what is right 
ad fit to be done, from a regard to what is 
We proper object of eſteem and approbation, 
0 theſe ſentiments ſhould never be beſtowed, . 
don him, acts from the moſt: ſublime and 
Wodlike motive which human nature is even 
pable of conceiving. The man, on the other 
Wand, who while he deſires to merit appro- 
ton, is at the ſame time anxious to obtain 
tho' he too is laudable in the main, yet 
Wis motives have a greater mixture of human 
WH firmity, He is in danger of being morti- 
by the ignorance. and. injuſtice of man- 
Wind, and his happineſs. is expoſed to the envy 
f his rivals, and the folly of the publick. 
he happineſs of the other, on the contrary, is 
WP: ogether ſecure and independent of fortune, 
of the caprice of thoſe he lives with. 
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mortified, if under that diſguiſe we ſhall , 
vent our indignation againſt him. Such wil 


| when expoſed to unjuſt cenſure. It ſedi 
happens, however, that human nature ain 


m.. reaping eye ene 07 ap 


482 Of SysrEMS/ 1＋ 1 bai 
The contempt and hatred wkich may h 
thrown upon him by the ignoranee of m 


kind, he conſiders as not belonging to hig, 
and is not at all mortified by it. Mankinl 
deſpiſe and hate him from a falſe notion 


his character and conduct. If they kney 


him better they would eſteem and love hin 
It is not him whom, properly ſpeaking, 
hate and deſpiſe, but another perſon ub 
they. miſtake him to be. Our friend, whon 
we ſhould meet at a maſquerade in the gi 
of our enemy, would be more diverted thy 


the ſentiments of a man of real magnanimij 


at this degree of firmneſs. Tho none h 


the weakeſt and moſt worthlefs of mau 


are much delighted with falſe glory; yell 
a ſtfange inconſiſtency, falſe ignominy is d 
capable of mortifying thoſe who appear 

moſt reſolute and determined. 
Dr. Mandeville is not ſatisfied with wi 
ſenting the frivolous motive of vanity, ali 
ſource of all thoſe actions which are al 
monly accounted virtuous. He ende 
to point out the . imperfection of human# 
| ü 


| 
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me in many other reſpects. In every cafe, - 
e pretends, it falls ſhort of that compleat fel 
hin enial which ir pretends to, and, inſtead of a 


i conqueſt, is commonly no more than a con- 
e ealed indulgence of our paſſions. Wherever 
ce dur reſerve with regard to pleaſure, falls ſnort 


of the moſt aſcetic abſtinence, he treats it as 
groſs luxury and ſenſuality. Every thing, ac- 
ording to him, is luxury which exceeds what 
g abſolutely neceſſary for the ſupport of hu- 
an nature, ſo that there is vice even in the 
ſe of a clean ſhirt, or of a convenient habi- 
ation, Theindulgence of the inclination to ſex, 
n the moſt lawfal union, he conſiders as the 
ime ſenſuality with the moſt hurtful gratifi- 
tion of that paſſion, and derides that tem- 
erance and that chaſtity which can be prac. 
iſed at ſo cheap a rate. The i ingenious ſo- 


i hiary of his reaſoning, is here, as upon 
5 any other occaſions, covered by the ambi- 


Wuity of language. There are ſome of oür 
aſnons which have no other names except 
Whoſe which mark the diſagreeable and offen- 
e degree. The ſpectator is more apt to take 
Wotice of them in this degree than in any 
ther. When they ſhock his own ſentiments, 

hen they give him ſome” ſort of antipathy 
nd uneaſineſs, he is neceſſarily obliged to at- 


Tis tend 


e srsrels * Vir 


7 led to give them a name. Wes 00 f 


offenſive degree of thoſe paſſions, The wal 
temperance and chaſtity on the other lull 


tion which they are kept under than the& 


gree which they are till allowed to Tubſi ti 
When he can ſhow, therefore, that they 


of temperance and chaſtity, and ſhown tha 
to be meer impoſitions upon the inattenln 


lity to the objects of the paſſions which tl 


ect. 


o hut 


tend to them, and is from thence” vaturd 
pffenc 


in with the natural ſtate of his « own mind; E It! 
is very apt to overlook them altogether, 1 pook 

: either gives them no name at all, or, if hep 800 = one 
them any, it is one which marks rathe H cctio 
ſubjection and reſtraint of the paſſibn® U van 
che degree which it ftill is allowed 8 = 
after it is fo ſubjected and reſtrained. "Th ente 
the common names of the * love of | ple 72 
uſiot 


and of the * love of ſex denote 4 Vit and 6 
the 


legan 
or wi 
aan 
Wn an, 
Wen ſua! 
8 ituatic 
De in. 
at | 
Wublic 
pon; 
Wpprot 
ould 
anguit 
opula 


ſeem to mark rather the reſtraint and ſubs 


ſubſiſt in ſome degree, he i imagines, he 8 
entirely demoliſhed the reality of the fig 


and ſimplicity of mankind. Thoſe vin 
however, do not require an entire incal 


mean to govern. They only aim at reif 
ing the violence of thoſe 2 ſo fir as of 


2 3 and luſt. 
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o hurt the individual, and neither diſturb "oF 


fend the ſociety. 
It is the great al of, Dr. Mandeville's 8 
hook to repreſent every paſſion as wholly vi- 


jous which is ſo in any degree and in any di- 


wp rection, It is thus that he treats every thing 
anity which has any reference either to 
no hat are or to what ought to be the ſenti- 


8 RRR * * | 45; 


hents of others: and it is by means of this 
ophiſtry that he eſtabliſhes his favourite con- 
luſion, that private vices are public benefits. 
the love of magnificence, a taſte for the 
legant arts and improvements of human life, 
Wor whatever is agreeable in dreſs, furniture, 
Wc <quipage, for architecture, ſtatuary, paint-" | 
Wo and muſic, is to be regarded as luxury, 
Wn fuality and oſtentation, even in thoſe whoſe 
Wituation allows, without any inconveniency, 
Wc indulgence of thoſe paſſions, it is certain 
at luxury, ſenſuality and oſtentation are 
oblic benefits: ſince, without the qualities 
pon which he thinks proper to beſtow ſuch 
pprobrious names, the arts of refinement 
ould never find encouragement; and muſt 
anguiſh for want of employment. Some 
opular aſcetic doctrines which had been cur- 


a Fable of the Bees. 
"2; "BUY rent 


436: 0 SYSTEME bn Vt 
rent before his time, and which wy. vit 
in the entire extirpation and annihilation d 
all our paſſions, were the real-foundationd 
this licentious ſyſtem. It was eaſy fh 
Dr. Mandeville to prove, firſt, that this 
tire conqueſt never actually took place amay 
men; and, ſecondly, that, if it was to tin 
place, univerſally, it would be perniciou u 
ſociety, by putting an end to all induſtry a 
commerce, and in a manner to the whole hy 
fineſs of human life. By the firſt of du 
propoſitions he ſeemed to prove that ih 
was no real virtue, and that what pretend 
to be ſuch was a meer cheat and impolitit 
upon mankind; and by the ſecond; that i 
vate vices: were public benefits, ſince'wit 
out han no ſociety could 1 « 
flouriſh, - 
Such is the ſyſtem of Dr. Mandeiik 
which once made ſo much noiſe in the woll 
and which, tho perhaps it never gave o 
ſion to more vice than what would have be 
without it, at leaſt taught that vice whi 
aroſe from other cauſes to appear with mot 
cffrongery, and to avow the corruption fi 
motives with a profligate audaciouſneſs wid 
had never been heared of before, 
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But how deſtructive ſoever this ſyſtem 


may appear, it could never have impoſed 
upon ſo great a numbet of perſons, nor have 


occaſioned ſo general an alarm among thoſe 
who are the friends of better principles, had 
it not in ſome reſpects bordered upon the 
truth. A ſyſtem of natural philoſophy may 
appear very plauſible and be for a long time 
very generally received in the world, and yet 
have no foundation in nature, nor any ſort 
of reſemblance to the truth, The vortices 
of Des Cartes were regarded by a very inge- 
nious nation, for near a century together, as a 
moſt ſatisfactory account of the revolutions of 
the heavenly bodies. 1 et it has been de- 
monſtrated to the conviction of all mankind 
that theſe pretended cauſes of thoſe wonder- 
ful effects, not only do not actually exiſt, but 


are utterly impoſſible, and if they did exiſt, 


could produce no ſuch effects as are aſcribed 
to them. But it is otherwiſe with ſyſtems of 
moral philoſophy, and an author who pre- 
tends to account for the origin of our moral 
ſentiments, cannot deceive us fo groſsly, nor 
depart ſo very far from all reſemblance to the 
truth. When a traveller gives us an account 
of ſome diſtant country, he may impoſe upon 
our credulity the molt groundleſs and abſurd 
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affairs of the very pariſh which we le 
tho' here too, if we are ſo careleſs as tioty net 


| propoſes to explain the origin of our defire 


bation and diſapprobation, he pretends to gin 
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as. the 1 certain matters ot fact. og 
when a perſon pretends to inform us of who) Wome | 
paſſes i in our own neighbourhood, and of th: Wrticle: 

ich 


examine things with our own. eyes, he nyc det 


deceive us in many reſpects, yet the greateſt hich 


fal hoods which he impoſes upon us mu ho (! 
bear ſome reſemblance to the truth, ad al ſen 


muſt even have a conſiderable mixture ad ar 
truth inthem. An author who treats df yy ot 
tural philoſophy, and pretends to aſſign the nec 
cauſes of the great phænomena of the un Dos tc 


verſe, pretends to giye an account of the H ced 1 
fairs of a very diſtant country, concernin Wl 
which he may tell us what be pleaſes, and 
as long as his narration keeps within the 
bounds of ſceming poſſibility, he necd nd 
deſpair of gaining our belief, But when te 


and affections, of our ſentiments of appro 


an account, not only of the affairs of the vey 
pariſh that we live in, but of our own de 
meſtic concerns, Tho' here too, like inde: 
Jent maſters who put their truſt in a ſtewar 
who deceives them, we are very liable to be 
impoſed upon, yet we are incapable of . 
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ng any account which does not prefervg” es 1 
bme little regard to the truth. Some of the 1 
ticles, atleaſt, muſt be juſt, and even thoſe  , un 
nich are moſt overcharged muſt have had. 

nme foundation, otherwiſe the fraud would 
e detected even by that careleſs inſpection 
Which we are diſpoſed to give. The author 
ho ſhould aſſign, as the cauſe of any natu- 
Wl ſentiment, ſome principle which neither 
ad any connection with it, nor reſembled” 
other principle which had ſome ſuch | 
nnection, would appear abſurd and ridicu- 
Wus to the moſt injudicious \ Nen a 
ced reader. x 
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SECTION I 


of the different ſyſtems which u i 10 
formed L the e of A 
bation. Q 


: 5 


INTRODUCTION» 4 


n ** L 


5 TER the i inquiry n 

ture of virtue, the next queſtion i 

— in Moral Philoſophy, is con 
ing the principle of approbation, concernu 
the power or faculty of the mind which u 
ders certain characters agreeable or diſagm 
able to us, makes us prefer one tenor of o 
duct to another, denominate the one ri 
and the other wrong, and conſider the d 
as the object of approbation, honour andi 
ward; the other as that of blame, cenfur 
and puniſhment. 
Three different accounts have been gin 

of this principle of approbation. Accat 4 
ing to ſome, we approve and diſapprove vn 
of qQur own actions and of thoſe. of ola 
from ſelf. love only, or from ſome view | 
their tendency to our own happineſs or d 
advantage: according to others, reaſon, 
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gect. 2. of MoRAr: PriLosopyy, 191 
ſame faculty by which we diſtinguiſh be- 
tween truth and falſhood, enables us to di- 
ſtinguiſh between what is fit and unfit both 
in actions and affections: according to others 
this diſtinction is altogether the effect of im- 
mediate ſentiment and feeling, and ariſes 
from the ſatisfaction or diſguſt with which 
the view of certain actions or affections in- 
ſpires us. Self-love, reaſon and ſentiment, 
therefore, are the three different ſources 
which have been aſſigned for the W of 
pprobation. 

Before 1 proceed to give an account. of 
Whoſe different ſyſtems, I muſt obſerve, that 
the determination of this ſecond queſtion, 
3 though of the greateſt importance in ſpecu- 
Wation, is of none in practice. The queſtion 
Wconcerning the nature of virtue neceſſarily 
os ſome influence upon our notions of right 
and wrong in many particular cafes. That 
Weoncerning the principle of approbation can 
wp o!ibly have no ſuch effect. To examine 
rom what contrivance or mechaniſm within, 
Whoſe different notions or ſentiments ariſe, is 
meet matter of e curioſty. 
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» a approbation from ſelf-love,” do when 
all account for it in the ſame manner, and cally, 
there f is a good deal of confuſion and in one, 
curacy in all their different ſyſtems.” Acco i other 
ing to Mr. Hobbs, and many of his follow forme 
ers * „ man is. driven to taken refuge "i in 0. man 
ciety, not by any natural love which he ben N certai 
to his own kind, but becauſe without th pears 


hoſe 
produ 
any of 
as th 
ended 
nd e 
fc, 
5 led to 
hat ac 
Whe fin 
effaril 
Wult, v 
d me an 


affiſtance of others he is incapable of ſubſiſ 
ing with eaſe or fafety. Society, upon ti 
account, becomes neceſſary to him,” all 
whatever tends to its ſupport and welfare, 
eonfiders as Having a remote tendency to hi 
own intereſt, and, on the contrary, whatet 
Is likely to diſturb or deſtroy it, he regu 
as in ſome meaſure burtful or perniciousÞ 
himſelf. Virtue is the great ſupport ant 
vice the great diſturber of human foci 
The former therefore, is agreeable, ou * 


M Pottendorf. Mandeville. | 1 1 
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Sect. 3. of Mok Al. Pires ur. 453 
latter offenſive to every man; as from the 
one he foreſees the proſperity, and from the 
other the ruin and diſorder of what is ſo ne- 
ceſſary for the comfort: and e of * 
exiſtence, ile 

That the ne of virtue to promote, 
and of vice to diſturb the order of ſociety, 
when we conſider it coolly and 1. 4 
cally, reflects a very great beauty upon the 
ne, and a very great deformity upon the 
Pocher, cannot, as I have obſerved upon a 
Wformer occaſion, be called in queſtion. Hu- 
man ſociety, when we contemplate it in 2 
certain abſtract and philoſophical light, ap- 
pears like a great, an immenſe machine 
hoſe regular and harmonious movements 
produce a thouſand agreeable effects. As in 
any other beautiful and noble machine that 
as the production of human art, whatever 
ended to render its movements more ſmooth 
Wnd eaſy, would derive a beauty from this 
a, and, on the contrary, whatever ten- 
ed to obſtruct them would diſpleaſe upon 
at account: ſo virtue, which is, as it were, 
Wie fine poliſh to the wheels of ſociety, ne- 
eſſarilly pleaſes; while vice, like the vile 
et, which makes them jarr and grate upon 
nc another, is as neceſſarily offenfive. This 
” account, 
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bability which it poſſeſſes. When thi 
neceflity- of. virtue and good order for M rem: 


how infallibly the prevalence of vice and d 


other, the reader is charmed with the 6 


the diſcovery, that he ſeldom takes time 


/ 
Fen 


bation and diſapprobation, fo far as it deri 
them from a regard to the order of ſociqh 
runs into that principle which gives beau 
to utility, and which I have explained upa 
a former occaſion; and it is from thence thi 
this ſyſtem derives all that appearance of n 


authors deſcribe the innumerable advantag 
of a cultivated and ſocial, above a- ſavage an 
folitary life; when they expatiate upon th 


maintainance : of the one, and demonſtag 
obedience to the laws tend to bring back Wei 


velty and grandeur of thoſe. views wii 
they open to him; he ſees plainly an 
beauty in virtue, and a new deformity 1 
vice, Which he had never taken notice d 
before, and is commonly ſo delighted wil 


reflect, that this political vie ww, having ne 
occurred- to him in his life before, can 
poſſibly be the ground of that approbaia | | 
and diſapprobation with which he has a 
been accuſtemed to conſider ben th , 
_ 
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Seck. 3. of Mon Al Pn 1 oso RV. 495 
When thoſe authors, on the other hand, 
deduce from ſelf- love the intereſt which we 
take in the welfare of ſociety, and the eſteem 
which upon that account we beſtow upon 
virtue, they do not mean, that when we in 
this age applaud the virtue of Cato, and de- 
teſt the villainy of Catiline, our ſentiments 


we ſuffer from the other. It was not becauſe 
the proſperity or ſubverſion of ſociety, in 555 
remote ages and nations, was appre hended to 
have any influenge upon. our happineſs. or 
miſery in the preſent times; that according 
to thoſe philoſophers, we eſteemed the vir- 
tuous, and blamed the diſorderly character. 
They never imagined that our ſentiments 
NVere influenced by any benefit or damage 
which we ſuppoſed actually to redound to us 
rom either; but by that which might have 


WWW 8 ff 


ges and countries; or by that which might 
; ſhould meet with characters of the ſame 
authors were groping about, but which 


hat indirect ſympathy which we feet with 


M 
* ey - . ; "_ . — 
— 


are influenced by the notion of any benefit 
we receive from the one or of any detriment 


redounded to us, had we liyed in thoſe diſtant 
ill redound to us, if in our own times we | 
kind, The idea, in ſhort, Which thoſe 

rere never. able to unfold diſtinctly, was 3 
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ratitude i or reſentment of thoſe WhO fer 

ah Ache benefit or ſuffered the damage w. 
ting from ſuch oppoſite charucters: Gas 
was this which they were indiſtinCtly' point 
ing at, when they faid, that it was not dh 
thought of what we had gained '6r'ſafferal 
Which prompted our applauſe or Indighation 
but the conception or imagination of why 
we might gain or ſuffer if we were to bord i 
ſociety with ſuch aſſociatees.. 
Sympathy, however, cannot, in any {ek 
be regarded as a ſelfiſh principle. When 
ſympathize with your ſorrow or your ind 
nation, it may be pretended, indeed, that m 
emotion is founded in 'ſelf- love, becauſe i 
ariſes from bringing your caſe home to m 
ſelf, from putting myſelf in your ſituation 
and thence conceiving what I ſhould feel i 
the like circumſtances. But tho' 'ſympatly 
is very properly ſaid to ariſe from an imag 
nary. change of ſituations with the Perio 
principally concerned, yet this imaging 
chan ge is not ſuppoſed to happen to mein 
my own perſon and character, but in that i 
the perſon with whom I ſympathize. Wha 
' I condole with you for the loſs of your a 
ſon, in order to enter into your grief 1 


not er what I, a | perſon of ſuch "y | 


—_ 
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racter and profeſſion, ſhould, ſuffer, if F ad, - 
a ſon, and if that ſon, was unfortunately, to. 


[es 
Mae, but I conſider what I ſhould, ſuffer, if I 
nt: as really you, and I not only change cir- 

Pndtances with you, but I change perſons 
nd characters. My grief, therefore, is en- 
rely upon your account, and not in the leaſt 


pon my own. It is not, therefote, in the 
eaſt ſelfiſh. How can that be regarded as a 
elfiſh paſſion which does not ariſe eyen from 
he imagination of any ching that has befallen 
EL that relates to myſelf 1 In my dn proper 
cron and character, but which is entirely 


Ig 
copied about what relates to you, A man 
ei e ſympathize with a woman in child+bed.; 


ough it is impoſſible that he ſhould. Cons 
eive himſelf as ſuffering her pains in his own 
Proper perſon, and character. That whole 
ccount of human nature, however, which 
Wcduces all ſentiments. and affections fr om 
love, which has made ſo much noiſe ip 
ee world, but which, ſo far as 1 know, has 
ever yet been fully and diſtinctly explained, 
ens to me to have ariſen. from ſome con- 
j ru miſapprehenſion of the ſyſtem of ſymr 
Þ. 7. | 1 ng | | 
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# F ed known to have We 
trine of Mr. Hobbs, that a ſtate of natun 
is a ſtate of war; and that antecedent to th 
inſtitution of civil government there cou 
no ſafe or peaceable ſociety among men 
Preſerve ſociety, therefore, according to hi 
was to ſupport civil government, and to 
troy civil government was the ſame; things 
to put an end to ſociety. But the exiſtent 
of civil government depends upon the og 
dience that is paid to the ſupreme magiſtnl 
The moment he loſes his authority, all g 
vernment is at an end. As ſelf-pteſervatid 
therefore, teaches men to applaud- ac, 


to blame whatever is likely to hurt it; ſol 
fame principle, if they would think and ſp 
conſiſtently, ought to teach them to appli 
upon all occaſions obedience to the civil mk 
N and to * all diſobedience and 


di 10 
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Telion. The very ideas of laudable and 


I. 

* lameable, ought to be the ſame with thoſe 
cs obedience and diſobedience, The laws 
c the civil magiſtrate, therefore, ought to 
my 3 regarded as the ſole ultimate ſtandards of 
hat was juſt and unjuſt, of what was right 
nd wrong. Tar 14 
j It was the avowed intention of Mr. Hobbs, 
dy propagating theſe notions, to ſubject the 
tu WW on ſciences of men immediately to the civil, 
ond not to the eccleſiaſtical powers, 'whoſe 


urbulence and ambition, he had been taught, 
y the example of his own times, to regard 


a the principal ſource of the diſorders of 
cicty. His doctrine, upon this account 
gls peculiarly offenſive to Theologians, who 
ea ccordingly did not fail to vent their indigna- 


on againſt him with great aſperity and 


Pond moraliſts, as it ſuppoſed that there was 
o natural diſtinction between right and 
Vong, that theſe were mutable and change- 
le and depended upon the meer arbitrary 
3 Ml of the civil magiſtrate. This account 
3 things, therefore,” was attacked from all 
erters and by all forts of weapons, by ſober 
aon as well as by furious declamation, 
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Pitterneſs. It was likewiſe offenſive to all 
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In order to confute ſo odioug a define 1 
was neceſſary to proye, that antecedent 
law or poſitive inſtitution, the mind, was I 
1 indowed with a faculty by which it 
diſtinguiſhed in certain actions and affect 
the qualities of right, laudable and yirtuow, 
and in others thoſe of wrong, blameahle al 
vitious. 1 ee 
Law, it was juſtly obſerved. by Dr. Cub 
Worth „ could not be the original ſou 
of thoſe diſtinctions; fince upon the ſupp 
tion of ſuch a law, it muſt either be righti 
obey it, and wrong to diſobey it, or andi 
rent Whether we obeyed it, or diſobeyddt 
That law, which it was indifferent, Whelig 
we obeyed or diſobeyed, could not, it WAN 
evident, be the ſource of thoſe diſtinQioj 
neither could that which it was right tools 
and wrong to diſobey, ſince Even, this id 
ſuppoſed the antecedent notions or ideal 
right and wrong, and that obedience tolk 
law was conformable to the idea of 11 
and diſobedience to that of Wrong. 
Since the mind, therefore, had a not 
thoſe diſtinctions antecedent. to all, lau, 
ſeemed neceſſarily to follow, that it hs 
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his notion from reaſon, Which ce 
the difference between right and wrong, in 
the ſame manner in which it did that between 
truth and falſehood: and this concluſion, 
rhich tho true in ſome reſpects is rather 
Whaſty in others, was more eaſily received at 
a time when the abſtract ſcience of human 
ature was but in its infancy, and before the 
Win offices and powe of the different fa- . 
Holties of the human mind had been carefully 
amined and Hiidngoithed from « one another. 
hen this controverſy with Mr. Hobbs was 
W-:ccied on with the greateſt warmth and 
ceenneſs, no other faculty had been thought 
Wt from which any ſuch ideas could poſſibly 
| ſuppoſed to ariſe. , It became at this time, 
herefore, the popular doctrine, that the 
WE lence of virtue and vice did not conſiſt in 
e conformity or. diſagreement of human 
ions with the law of a ſuperior, but in 


er conformity or diſagreement with reaſon, 


hich was thus conſidered as the original 
cc and principle of an and * 

probation. 
W That virtue conſiſts in coolen g to rea- 
dn is true in ſome reſpects, and this faculty 
ay very juſtly be conſidered, as in ſome 
aſe, the ſource and principle of approbation 
k 3 e 
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by which we ought to regulate gouf Wn 
what is prudent, of what is decent, of wh 


'we'elideiydur, 28 well 4s we eld, "Wu 

the tenor of our conduct. The gene 
maxims of morality are formed, like af U 
; general maxims, from experience and indu6 
tion. We obſerve in a great variety of pus 


rience, we eſtabliſh thoſe general rules, Bi 
induction is always regarded as one ef th 
operations of reaſon. From reaſon, thereon 
we are very properly ſaid to derive all thi 
general maxims and ideas. It is by the 
however, that we regulate the greater pl 
of our moral judgments, which Would! 
extremely uncertain and precarious If tie 
depended altogether upon what is liable to 


feeling, which the different ſtates of * 


and eißgpprobaten, and ef all fd l 
concerning right and wrong! dale 
that we diſcover thoſe general Filed G 


ab it is by che fame faculty that We ke 
thoſe more vague and indeterniinats f 


is generous or noble, which we city "dt 
ſtantly about with us, and according to which 


ticular caſes what pleaſes or diſpleaſes'ai 
moral faculties, what theſe approve cf di 
prove of, and, by induction from this er. 


many variations as immediate ſentiment'i 


— 
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and humour are capable of altering ſo eſſen- 
tially. , As our moſt ſolid. judgments, there- 
fore, with regard to ri ight and, wrong are. re- 
gulated by maxims and ideas derived from an 
induction of reaſon, virtue may very properly 


and fo far this faculty may be conſidered as 
W the ſource and principle of approbation. 20g 
W difapprobation. _ 

But tho reaſon is undoubtedly the ſource of 
the general rules of morality, 'and of all the 
moral judgments which we form by means of 
them; it is altogether abſurd. and unintelli- 
zible to ſuppoſe that the firſt perceptions of 
right and wrong can be derived from reaſon, 
even in thoſe particular. caſes upon the expe- 

rience of which the general rules are formed. 
W Theſe firſt perceptions, as well as all other 
experiments upon which any general rules are 
WW founded, cannot be the object of reaſon, but 
Woof immediate ſenſe, and feeling, It is by find- 
ing in a vaſt variety of" inſtances that one 
W'cnor of conduct conſtantly pleaſes in a cer- 
ia manner, and that another as conſtantly 
Wiciſpleaſes the mind, that we form the general 
ies of morality. But reaſon cannot render 
ny particular object either agreeable or diſ- 
pgrceable to the mind for its own fake. 
: "mn k 4 RNealon 


be ſaid to conſiſt in a conformity to reaſon, 


g us from the other. r 1 891 


rent qualities, but ame ſenſe and fees 
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Reaſon may ſhow that thisobje& i 1s the new 
of obtaining ſome ather Which is! 
| either pleaſing or diſpleaſing, and in this Abe 
ner may render it either agreeable or diſagi 
able for the ſake of ſomething elſe. But x. 
thing can be agreeable. or diſagreeable for iy 
own, fake. which i is not rendered ſuch. by ins 
mediate ſenſe and feeling, If virtue, ther. 
fore, in every particular inſtance, n 

pleaſes, for its own ſake, and if vice as 0 
wa diſpleaſes the mind, it cannot be realoy 
but immediate ſenſe and feeling, which in in 
manner, reconciles us to the one, ange 


Pleaſute and pain are the great bisch 
deſire and averſion; but theſe are diRinguilh 
ed not by, reaſon but by immediate ſenſe al 
feeling. If virtue, therefore, is deſireable u 
its own fake, and if vice is, in the ſame mu 
ner the object of averſion, it cannot be th 
ſon which originally diſtinguiſhes thoſe dif 


ing. | | 

"As reaſon, 3 in a certain fenk; 
may juſtly be conſidered as the principle d 
approbation and diſapprobation, tel ſents 
ments were thro inattention, long regu 


as! originally flowing from the * 
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this faculty. Dr. Hutcheſon had the merit 
| E being the firſt who diſtinguiſhed with any 
egree of preciſion in what reſpect all moral 
fiene may be ſaidd to ariſe from reaſon, 
Id in what reſpect they are founded upon 
W mmcdiate ſenſe and feeling. In his illuſtra- 
ons upon the moral ſenſe he has explained 
his fo fully, and, in my, opinion, ſo unan- 
ſwerably that, if any controverſy i is ſtill kept 
p about this ſubject, I can impute it to ho- 
hing, but either to inattention to what that 
entleman has written, or to a ſuperſtitious 
ittachment for certain forms of expreſſion, 

| weakneſs not very uncomimon among tt 
earned, eſpecially in ſubjects ſo deeply i inter- 
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ing as the preſent, in which a man of virtue 
ul WW: often loath to abandon, even the propriety 
10 f a ſingle phraſe which he has been 9847 
i omed to. | | | 
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HI OSE ſtems which make ſentimen 
1 the principle of approbation b 
divided into two different claſſes. * ks 

.* According to ſome the prineip le of 
probation is founded upon a ſentiment of 

Neeber nature, upon a particular power d 
perception exerted by the mind at the view 
certain actions or affections; ſomie of W 
affecting this faculty in an agreeable and 
others in a diſagreeable manner, the fit ut 
ſtampt with the characters of right laudabl 
and virtuous ; the laſt with thoſe of wog 
blameable and vitious. This ſentiment 
ing of a peculiar nature diſtinct from eit 
deer and the effect of a particular poet d 
perception, they give it a particular 121 
and call it a moral ſenſe. 

II. According to others, in order to & 
count for the principle of approbation, thet 
is no occaſion for ſuppoſing any new po 


of perception which had never been 15 q 
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and produces a multitude of effects from one 
and the ſame cauſe; and ſympathy, a power 
which has always been taken notice of, and 
with which the mind is manifeſtly endowed, 

js, they think, ſufficient to account for all the 
effects aſcribed to this peculiar faculty, -—— 


o prove that the principle of Wan er 
as not founded on ſelf- love. He had de- 


ny operation of reaſon, Nothing remained 
ee thought, but to ſuppoſe it a fevlty of 1 
peculiar kind, with which nature had endow- 


Wd the human mind, in order to produce this 
ns particular and important effect. When 


ae elf-love and reaſon were both excluded, it 
td not occur to him that there was any other 
(4 WE nown faculty of the mind which could in 
ny reſpect anſwer this purpoſe. 

This new power of perception he called a 


nalogous to the external ſenſes. As the 


0 * 

ein manner appear to poſſeſs the different 
ee valities of ſound, taſte, odour, colour; _ © 
dd 


* Enquiry concerning virtue\ 


* 


before: nature, they imagine, acts here, as 
in all other caſes, with the ſtricteſt economy, 


I. Dr. Hutcheſon had been at great pfins : 


onſtrated. too that it could not ariſe From 


on ſenſe, and ſuppoſed it to be ſomewhat 


Wodics around us by affecting theſe in a cer- 


8. 


908 Of Spree 4 Put 
the bed affections of the ui nan lh 
touching this particular | faculty, in a cet 
manner, appear to poſſeſs the tte t qui 
_ of amiable and odious, of virtwow 
itious, of right and wrong. 2 . 
ehe various ſenſes or pot of pere 
ton , from which the human wind den 
all its ſimple ideas, were, according to l 
ſyſtem, of two different kinds, of Which i 
one were called the direct or antecedent, 1 een 
other the reflex or conſequent ſetifes. Men 
direct ſenſes wete thoſe faculties from whdl 
the mind derived the perception of fü 
ſpecies of things as did not pre ſuppoſe in 
antecedent perception of any other,. IN 
ſounds and colours were objects ofthe d 
ſenſes. To hear a ſound” or to ſee a cold 
does not preſuppoſe the antecedent pere 
of any other quality or object. The reli 
or conſequent ſenſes, on the other bail 
were thoſe faculties from which thie mind h 
rived the perception of ſuch ſpecies of i 
as preſuppoſed the antecedent perteptini 
ſome other. Thus harmony and beauty wan **" © 
objects of the reflex ſenſes. In order to © 
. ceive the harmony of a ſound, or the bei 
of a : colour, we muſt firſt perceive rhe out 


# Treatiſe of the paſſions, 1 
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Wor. the colour, The moral, ſenſe was con- 
"TW 6dered as 2 faculty of this Kind. That fa 
e, which Mr. Locke calls reffeftion, and 
om which he derived. the ſample ideas of 

the different paffions and emoriqns of the 
Whuman mind, was, according to Dr. Hutehe- 


- 17 * 


ſon, a dir ect internal . -nie., That faculty 


= 


deformity, the virtue oF vice | of thoſe dit- 
ferent paſſions and emotigns was a reflex in- 
1 ernal ſenſe. = 5 Ne | 15 ie ach Sin 
br. Hutcheſon endeavouredl ſtill further to 
Wupport this doctrine, by ſhewing that it was 
ereecable to the analogy of nature, and that 
be mind was endowed, with a, variety, of 
ther reflex ſenſes exactly ſimilar to the; moral 
enſe, ſuch as a ſenſe of beauty and deform- 
in external objects; à public ſenſe hy 
Which we ſympathize with the happineſs or 
riſery of our fellow- creatures; a ſenſe of 
Whame and honour, and a ſenſe of ridicule. 
at notwithſtanding all the pains which 
his ingenious philoſopher bas taken to 
rove that the principle of -approbatian is 
Wounded in a peculiar power of perception, 
| pomewhat analogous to the external fen- 
s, there are ſome 2 which he 
cknowledges to follow from this doctrine, 
E SE that 
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that will, ai be regarded by tiny 
ſufficient confutation of it. Phe quality 
he allows , Which belong to t the bbjetts 
any ſenſe vad without the greateſt abſat: 
dity be aſcribed to the ſenſe itſelfſ "With 
ever thought of calling the fenſe of ſeeing 
black or white; the ſenſe of hearing Toad 
low, or the ſenſe of taſting ſweet or bittet 
and, according to him, it is equally abu 
to call our moral faculties virttious'or vices 
morally good or evil. Theſe qualities belt 
to the objects of thoſe faculties,” not'to'thi 
faculties themſelves. If any inal, therefor! 
was ſo abſurdly conſtituted as to approfe d 
_ cruelty and injuſtice as the Highelt virtis 
and to diſapprove of equity and humanity ® 
the moſt pitiful vices, ſuch à conſtitutibu i 
mind might indeed be regarded as inconyeti 
ent both to the individual and to the ſocietf, 
and likewiſe as ſtrange, ſurpriſing and ut 
natural in itſelf; but it could not, withalt 
the greateſt abſurdity, be denortinaed 6 
cious or morally evil. | 
Yet ſurely if we ſaw any man F wit 
admiration and applauſe at a barbarous an 
unmerited Execution, which ſome infolent ij 


» Nlluftrations upon the mor fk SeR. 1. page 237, | 
ſeq. Third ions up ws ad 


| ant had ordered, weſhould not think wewers, 
F vilty of any great abſurdity in denorinating; 


| a igheſt degree, tho it expreſſed nothing but 
prayed moral faculties, or an abſurd appro- 
ation of this horrid action, as of what was. 


imagine, at the ſight of ſuch a ſpectator, / 
Would forget for a while its ſympathy with 
e ſufferer, and feel nothing but horror and 
ececation, at the thought of ſo execrable a 
etch. We ſhould abominate him even 
Pore than the tyrant who might be goaded 
by the ſtrong paſſions of jealouſy, fear and 
ſentment, and upon that account be more 
W:cuſable, But the ſentiments of the ſpec- 
or would appear altogether without cauſe, 
notive, and therefore moſt perfectly and 
mpleatly deteſtable. There is no perver- 
Won of ſentiment or affection which our heart 
Would be more averſe to enter into, or which 
would reject with greater hatred and indig-. 
on than one of this kind, and fo far from 
| garding ſuch a conſtitution of mind as being 
i cerly ſomething ſtrange or inconvenient, we: 
Wt in any e vitious or morally evil, w 
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his behaviour vicious 2ad morally evil in the, 


] oble, magnanimous and great. Our heart, 
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1 thing that is groſly c 
wh pieſt foundation upon which the | 
| C | * ture of perfect virtue can be built. Thet BB 
0 are many men who mean very well my $ 
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ouſly propoſe. todo what they think their duty 


who notwithſtanding are difagreeable on . 


count of the coarſeneſs of their off, ſenti- | 


pp of * 4 


ments. 


riple of approbation is not founded upon any 
power of perception that is in any reſpect an- 


ogous to the external ſenſes, it may fl be 
Wounded upon a peculiar ſentiment which an- 


ſwers this one particular purpoſe and no other, 
Approbation and difapprobation, it may be 


Whictended, are certain feelings or emotions 


hich ariſe in the mind upon the view of 


fferent characters and actions; and as re- 


ntment might be called a ſenſe of injuries, 
r gratitude a ſenſe of benefits, fo theſe may 


3 ery properly receive the name of a ſenſe of 
J icht and wrong, or of a moral ſenſe. 


. 1 


But this account of things, tho it may not 
liable to the fame objections with the fore- 


Nong, is expoſed to others WARN are 1 


nanſwerable. 

Firſt of all, whatever variations any par- 
ular emotion may undergo, it ſtill preſerves 
e general features which'diſtinguiſh it to be 


emotion of ſuch a kind, and theſe general 
eures are always more ſtriking and remark- 


le than any variation-which 1 it may undergo 
LF in 


It may be ſaid perhaps "MM tho” the prin- 
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in W caſes. Thus anger is an em 
tion of a particular kind: and actordinghiy 
general features are always more diſingul 
able than all the variations it undergoes 
particular caſes. Anger againſt a man, 
no doubt, ſomewhat different from ap 
againſt a woman, and that again ſtom an 
againſt a child. In each of thoſe three cal 
the general paſſion of anger receives a di 
rent modification from the particular chu 
ter of its object, as may eaſily: be obſend 
by the attentive. But ill the general jr 
tures of the paſſion predominate in all th 
caſes. To diſtinguiſh theſe, requires nous 
obſervation : a very delicate attention, on 
contrary, is neceſſary to diſcover their yam 
ons: every body takes notice of the fam 
ſcarce any body,, obſerves the latter. If # 
probation and diſapprobation, therefore, Inn 
like gratitude, and reſentment, emotions WIN 
particular kind, diſtinct from every other 4 
ſhould expect that in all the variations „ Z 
either of them might undergo; it would 
retain the general features which matt i 
be an emotion of ſuch a. K 
clear, plain and eaſily diſtinguiſhable. 
in fact it happens quite otherwiſe. 
attend to what we really feel when apa 
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rent occaſions we either approve ot diſap- 
prove, we ſhall find that our emotion in one 
ie is often totally different from that in an- 
cer, and that no common features can poſ- 
pprobation with which we view a tender, 
elicate and humane ſentiment, is quite dif- 
ent from that with which we are ſtruck 
Wy one that appears great, daring and mag- 
animous. Our approbation of both may 
oon different occaſions be perfect and intire; 
Nat we are ſoftened by the one, and we are 
evated by the other, and there is no ſort of 
emblance between the emotions which 
ey excite in us. But, according to that 
Wh tem which I have been endeavouring to 
abliſh, this muſt neceſſarily be the caſe. 
che emotions of the perſon whom we ap- 
oe of are quite oppoſite to one another 
d as our approbation ariſes from ſympathy. 
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th thoſe oppoſite emotions, what we feel 

pon the one occaſion, can have no ſort of 
( eemblance to what we feel upon the other. 
| Tt this could not happen if approbation 


1 {:{ted in a peculiar emotion which had no- 

ing in common with the ſentiments we ap- 
oved of, but which aroſe at the view of thoſe 
timents, like any other paſſion at the view 
112 of 


"op * 


quite a different ſpecies of diſcord which n 
feel at the view of thoſe two different vim 
between our own minds and thoſe of þ 
perſon whoſe ſentiments and behaviour 


the human mind that are approved or dip 
that proper and improper approbation pa zi 


the ſame characters. I would aſk, theres 
how it is, that, according to this ſyſtem 
approve or diſapprove of proper or imp 


there is but one reaſonable anſwer, wail 


approbation and conſider it as in ſome | # 
ſure morally good, and that on the coun 


when it does not coincide with our owns 


GJ." Of SyerEMs. Put i 


of its proper object. The fail = 
true with regard to diſapprobation, "Or * 
"Tor for cruelty has no ſort of reſemblane þ ble 
our contempt for mean-ſpiritedaek, T7 


conſider. 

Secondly, I have alttady obſerved, 14 
not only the different paſſions or affecianꝗ 
proved of, appear morally good or evil, l 


to our natural ſentiments to be ſtampt x 


approbation. To this queſtion, I inal 


can poſſibly be given. It muſt be fad | 
when the approbation with which our daß 5 
bour regards the conduct of a third pel 


cnc with our own, we approved 1 


timents, we diſappfove of it, and conli 
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sia ſome meaſure morally evil. It muſt be 
allowed, therefore, that, at leaſt in this one 
caſe, the coincidence or oppoſition of ſenti- 
ments between the obſerver and the perſon 
= obſerved, conſtitutes moral approbation | or 
diſapprobation. And if it does ſo in this one 
iſe, I would aſk, why not in every other? 
or to what purpoſe imagine a new power'of 
Wperception in order to account for thoſe ſenti- 
b ments ? 
W Againſt every account of, the principle of 
W-pprobation which makes it depend upon a 
ccculiar ſentiment diſtinct from every other, 
vould object; that it is ſtrange that this ſen- 
ment, which providence undoubtedly in- 
ended to be the governing principle of hu- 
aa nature, ſhould hitherto have been fo 
ie taken notice of, as not to have got a 
ame in any language, The word moral 
nſe is of very late formation, and cannot 
et be conſidered as making part of the En- 
With tongue. The word approbation has but 
ichin theſe few years been appropriated to 
eaote peculiarly any thing of this kind. In 
1 Fopriety of language we approve” of what- 
er is entirely to our ſatisfaction, of the form 
a boilding, of the contrivance of a ma- 
Pine, of the flavour of a diſh of meat. The 
L 13 | word 


if 
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worde co” Tience does not irarnediately den 
any moral faculty. by which we appi on 
diſapprove. , Conſcience ſuppoſes," det 
exiſtence of ſome ſuch faculty, and proper 
ſignifies our conſciouſneſs of having 200 
agreeably or contrary to its directions.” Wiz 
love, hatred, joy, ſorrow, gratitude, ll 
ment, with ſo many other paſſions which 
all ſuppoſed to be the ſubjects of this pi 
ciple, have made themſelves "confident 
"enough to: get titles to know them b) vl 
not ſurprizing that the ſovereign of thethif 
ſhould hitherto have been ſo little he 
that, a few philoſophers excepted, no bodyl 
yet thought! it worth while to beſto a u 
upon it. „e eehte 
When we approve of any character * 
tion, the ſentiments which we feel, ate 
cording to the foregoing ſyſtem, detived 
four ſources, which are in ſome reſpech d 
ferent from one another. Fitſt, we ht 
thize with the motives of the agent; ſeoll# 
ly, we enter into the gratitude of choſe 
receive the benefit of his actions; teh 
we obſerve that his conduct has been wal a ratitu 
able to the general rules by which that i f the 
ſympathies generally act; and, laſt dr 
when we conſider * actions as 


Woppe 
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ther 


WA fer deducting, in any one particular calc, all 
Wet muſt be acknowledged to proceed from 
nme one or other of theſe four principles, 1 
Would be glad to know what remains, and T 
all freely allow this overplus to be aſcribed 
2 moral ſenſe, or to any other peculiar fe- 
| pulty, provided any body will aſcertain pre- 
Wiſely what this overplus is. It might be ex- 
eaed, perhaps, that if there was any ſuch 
cculiar principle, ſuch as this moral ſenſe is 
Suppoſed to be, we ſhould feel it, in ſome par- 
olar caſes, ſeparated and detached from 
very other, as we often feel Joy, ſorrow, 
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ther emotion. This however, I imagine, 
annot even be pretended. I have never 
eard any inſtance alledged in which this 
tinciple could be faid to exert itſelf alone and 
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ES 


atitude or reſentment, with the perception 
the agreement or diſagreement of any ac- 
on to an eſtabliſhed rule, or laſt of all with 
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er of a ſyſtem of behaviour which tends to 
We: comote the happineſs either of the individual 
Wor of the ſociety, they appear to derive 4 
eauty from this utility, not unlike that which 
Nee aſcribe to any well contrived machine. 


obe and fear, pure and unmixed with any 


nmixed with ſympathy or antipathy, with 
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bbhat general taſte for beauty attd order u Wi 
is excited by inanimated as well as by: anime. 
ed objects. Tree, 
II. There is another Steg r nia 
to account for the origin of our moral ſea 
ments from ſympathy, diſtinct from Wit 
© which 1 have been endeavouring to eſtabliſh 
It is that which places virtue in utility, al 
accounts for the pleaſure \ with which the.ſpeq 
tator ſurveys the utility of any quality fro 
3 ſympathy with the happinefs of thoſe yi 
k.. affected by. it. This ſympathy is differ 
both from that by which we enter into th 
motiyes of the agent, and froin that by whid 
we go along with the gratitude of the yet 
ſons who are benefited by his Actions. ki 
the ſame principle with that by which 
approve of a well contrived machine. By 
no machine can be the object of either t 
thoſe two laſt mentioned ſympathies, Iba 
already, in the fourth part of this diſcourk 
given ſome account of this ſyſtem, © 
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| d the manner in which different Abs 
have treated of the b rules of : 
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2 was obſetved' 3 in * ng part of this 
diſcourſe, that the rules of 5 5 are 
e only rules of morality which are 'prediſe 


© nd accurate; that thoſe of all the other vir- 
the hes are looſe, vague, and indeterminate z 
ia at the firſt may be compared to the rules 
7 grammar; the others to thoſe which 
1 ritics lay down for the attainment of what 


ſublime and elegant i in compoſition, and 
Which preſent us rather with a general idea 
the perfection we ought to aim at than 
| Ford us any certain and infallible directions 
r acquiring it. 
As the different rules of . admit 
„ch different degrees of accuracy, thoſe 
chors who have endeavoured to collect and 
ect chem into ſyſtems have done it in two 
terent manners, and one ſet has followed 
rough the whole that looſe method to which 
were naturally directed by the conſidera- 
tion 
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e hang of virtues 3 While mag 
has as univerſally — 
their precepts that ſort of accuracy of whid 
only ſome of them are ſuſceptible. The fi 
have wrote like critics; the Trane Hogg 
- marians.- - :;- a0 

I. The firſt, among hos w. mf cam 
all the antient moraliſts, have contented then 
felves with deſcribing in a general mam 
the different vices and virtues, and with pon 
ing out the deformity and miſery of the on 
diſpoſition as well as the propriety and h 
pineſs of the other, but have not affected 
lay down many preciſe rules that are to hi 
good unexceptionably in all particular al 
They have only endeavoured to aſceruim 
far as language is capable of aſcertaining, fi 
wherein confiſts the ſentiment of the han, i 
upon which each particular virtue is fo 
ed, what ſort of internal feeling or emo 
it is which conſtitutes the eſſence of fen 


ſhip, of humanity, of generoſity, of juli 
of magnanimity, and of all the other vis 


as well as of the vices which are oppoſa 
them : and, ſecondly, What is the gene 
way of acting, the ordinary tone and tao 
of conduct to which each of thoſe ſentuneil 3 ; 
would direct us, or how it is that a french 
2 general 2 
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us, a brave, a juſt, and a humane 
; would, nne ene 
| | To characterize the ſentiment of the heart, 
pon which each particular virtue is found- 
Wed, tho' it requires both a delicate and an ac - 
Ec naw pencil, is a taſk, however, which may 
e executed with ſome degree of exactneſs. 
t is impoſſible, indeed, to expreſs all the 
ariations which each ſentiment either does 
n ought to undergo, according to every 
oſſible variation of circumſtances. They 
* wre endleſs, and language wants names to 
nah them by. The ſentiment of friend- 
Whip, for example, which we feel for an old 
eas is different from that which we feel for 
= young : that which we entertain for an. 
uſtere man different from that which we 
Peel for one of ſofter and gentler manners: 
Wand that again from what we feel for one of 
bay vivacity and ſpirit, The friendſhip which 
ve conceive for a man is different from that 
with which a woman affects us, even where 
here is no mixture of any groſſer paſſion. 
ho could enumerate and aſcertain theſe 
nd all the other infinite varieties which, this 
We ntiment is capable of undergoing? But ſtill 
+ general ſentiment. of friendſhip and-fa- 
? miliar 
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ſemblance as to make us know the orig 


* from othet ſentiments to which it hat 


of the four cardinal virtues, and that A. 
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all, may be aſcertained: with a fufficients, 
er of accuracy. The picture that is dum 
oF it, tho it will always be in many nuf 

| > at, may, however, have ſuch 1 fe. 


when we meet with it, and even diſtingui 


confide rable reſemblance, ſuch as good: Wi 
reſpect, eſteem, admiratioon. 
To deſcribe, in a general manner, whit 
the ordinary way of acting to hich el = 
virtue would prompt us, is ftilł mote ea. ive! 


is indeed ſcarce poflible to deſcribe the is oft 


ternal fentiment or emotion upon which WM love 
founded without doing ſometfiing of thi b WA of v 
Itis impoſſible by language to expreſs, if Iny Wl of t 


ſay ſo, the inviſible features of all the a> nn both 
ferent modifications of paſſion as they tho | ſenti 
themſelves within. There is no other wy Bl cond 


of marking and diſtinguiſhing them from a Wil licat 
another, but by deſcribing the effects wic Poſt 

_* thy produce without, the alterations which An 
they occaſion in the countenance, in ther 1 
and external behaviour, the reſolution the wa 
ſuggeſt, the actions they prompt to. I whic 
thus that Cicero, in the firſt book of l of . 
offices, endeavours to direct us to the practo f Fro, 
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ſiotle in the practical parts of his ethics, points 
cout to us the different habits by which he 
Vould have us regulate our behaviour, ſuch 

ss liberality, magnificence, magnanimity, and 
even jocularity and good Humour, qualities, 
which that indulgent philoſopher has thought 

= worthy of a place in the catalogue of the 
virtues, tho' the lightneſs of that approbation 
W which we naturally beſtow upon them, ſhould 
not ſeem to entitle them to ſo venerable a 
name. 
Such works e us with agrecable and 
WP lively pictures of manners. By the vivacity 
of their deſcriptions they inflame our natural 
WT love of virtue, and increaſe our abhorrence 
of vice: by the juſtneſs as well as delicacy 
of their obſervations they may often help 
both to correct and to aſcertain our natural 
FA ſentiments with regard to the propriety of 
conduct, and ſuggeſting many nice and de- 
WE licate attentions, form us to a more exact 
Voſtneſs of bchaviout, than what, without 
{ch inſtruction, we ſhould have been apt to 
think of, In treating of the rules of mo- 
nlity, in this manner, conſiſts the ſcience 
= which is properly called ethics, a ſcience, 
= which tho' like criticiſm, it does not admit 
= | of the moſt accurate preciſion, is, however, 
och highly uſeful and agreeable. It, is of 
ti: : | all 
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whom we may count all the caſuiſts of tie 
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all others the moſt ſuſceptible of the embel 
liſhments of eloquence, and by mean f 
them of beſtowing, if that be poſſibſe 
new importance upon the ſmalleſt rug 
duty. Its precepts when thus dreſſed a 
adorned are capable of producing upon th 
flexibility of youth the nobleſt and moſt uf ; 
ing impreſſions, and as they fall in with th 
natural magnanimity of that generous ag; 
they are able to inſpire, for a time at lea 
the moſt heroic reſolutions, and thus tend 
both to eſtabliſh and confirm the beſt a 
moſt uſeful habits of which the, mind q 
man is ſuſceptible. Whatever precept ad 
exhortation can do to animate us to the pn 
tice of virtue, is done by this ſcience d 
livered in this manne. 

II. The ſecond ſet of moraliſts, among 
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middle and latter ages of the chriſtian chu 
as well as all thoſe who in this and in it 
preceeding century have treated of w 
called natural juriſprudence, do not conta 
themſelves with characterizing in this g- 
ral manner that tenor of conduet which 
would recommend to us, but endeavour? 
lay down exact and preciſe rules for the 
rection of every circumſtance! of our, 

viour, As juſtice is the only virtue with 1 


— 
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Ward to which ſuch exact rules can properly 
Pe given; it is this virtue, that has chiefly 
Wallen under the conſideration of thoſe two 
tferent ſets of writers. They treat of it, 
However, in a very different manner. - 
| Thoſe who write upon the principles of 
= ; Wucicprudence conſider only what the perſon 
V whom the obligation is due ought to think 
imſelf entitled to exact by force, what every 
n partial ſpectator would approve of him for 
eacting, or what a judge or arbiter to whom 
ee had ſubmitted his caſe, and who had un- 
ertaken to do him juſtice, ought to oblige 
thc other perſon to ſuffer or to perform. The 
Wcaſuiſts on the other hand do not ſo much 
Wexamine what it is that might properly be 
eacted by force, as what it is that the per- 
n who owes the obligation ought to think 
imſelf bound to perform from the moſt ſa- 
Wcred and ſcrupulous regard to the general 
ules of juſtice, and from the moſt conſcien- 
ous dread, either of wronging his neighbour, 
or of violating the integrity of his own cha- 
ctr. It is the end of juriſprudence to pre- 
cribe rules for the deciſions of judges and 
Wc biters. It is the end of caſuiſtry to preſcribe 
oles for the conduct of a good man. By 
1 r all the _— of juriſprudence, ſup- 
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poſing them ever ſo perfect; we M6uld deferbe | 
weng but to be free from external puhil 
- poſing them eh as they oüght to be, | FF 
_ ſhould be entitled to conſiderable” praiſe by 8 
the exact and Keeper delicacy of bur . 8 
Baviour. Fai K N . 
It may Rc; happen that k e f 
ght to think himſelf bound, fort ü NM i * 
and conſcientious regard to the general rules b 
of juſtice, to perform many things which it a 
would be the hig heſt injuſtice to extort from i 
him, or for any judge or arbiter to impoſe up- Y 
on him by force. To give a trite example; 5 
a highway- man, by the fear of death ob- * 
liges a traveller to promiſe him a certain ſtim at 
of money. Whether ſuch a promiſe, extort- 2 
n ed in this manner by unjuſt force, ought. to 1. 
be regarded as obligatory, is a r that of 
has been very much debate. 10 
I we conſider it meerly as a queftiol. of FR 
juriſprudence, the deciſion can admit of no by 
doubt. It would be abſurd to ſuppoſe that Bu 
the highway-man' can be entitled to uſe force du 
to conſtrain the other to perform. To ex- TY 
tort the promiſe was'a crime that deſerved the 7 


Higheſt puniſhment, and to extort the per- 


: formance would only be adding a new crime 2% 
; to 
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to the former. He can complain of no inju- 
ry who has only been deceived by the perſon 
by whom he might juſtly have been killed. 
To ſuppoſe that a judge ought to enforee the 
obligation of ſuch promiſes, or that the ma- 

giſtrate ought to allow chem to ſuſtain action at 
law, would be the moſt ridiculous of all ab- 
ſurdities. If we conſider this queſtion, there 


fore, as a queſtion of juriſprudence we can 


be at na laſs about the deciſion. _ _. 

But if we conſider. it as a queſtion of — 4 
iſtry, it will not be ſo eaſily determined. 
Whether a good man from a conſcientibus 
regard to that moſt ſacred rule of juſtice, 
which commands the obſervance of all ſeri- 
ous promiſes, would not think himſelf bound 
to perform, is at leaſt much more doubtful. 
That no regard is due to the diſappointment 
of the wretch who brings him into this ſitua- 
tion, that no injury is done to the robber, 


and conſequently. that nothing can be extorted 


by force, will admit of no ſort of diſpute. 
But whether ſome regard is not, in this caſe, 
due to his own dignity. and honour, to the 
inviolable ſacredneſs of that part of his cha- 
rater which makes him reverence the law 
of truth and abhor every thing that ap- 


proaches to treachery; and falſchood, may, 


M m perhaps, 
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perhaps, more reaſonably be made a queſtion. 
The caſuiſts accordingly are greatly divided 
about it. One party, with whom we may 

count Cicero among the antients, among the 
moderns, Puffendorf, Barbeyrac his commen- 
tator, and above all the late Dr. Hutcheſon, 
one who in moſt caſes was by no means a 
looſe caſuiſt, determine, without any heſita. 
tion, that no ſort of regard is due to any ſuch 
promiſe, and that to think otherwiſe is meer 
weakneſs and ſuperſtition. Another party, 
among whom we may reckon * ſome of the 
antient fathers of the church, as well as ſome 
very eminent modern caſuiſts, have been of 
another opinion, and have en m — 
promiſes obligatory. ö 

If we conſider the matter ee to the 
common ſentiments of mankind, we ſall 

1 find that ſome regard would be thouglit due 

1 even to a promiſe of this kind; but that it 

is impoſſible to determine how much; by any 

| general rule that will apply to all caſes with- 
out exception. The man who was quite'frank 
and eaſy in making promiſes of this kind, 
and whoviolated them with as little ceremony, 
we ſhould not chuſe for « our friend and cam 
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panion. A- gentleman who ſhould promiſe 
a highway-man five pounds and not perform 
would, 4ncur ſome: blame. If the ſum pro- 
miſed, however, was very great, it might 
be more doubtful dn was proper to be 
done. If it was ſuch, for example; that the 
payment of it would entirely ruin the family 
of the promiſer, if it was ſo great as to be 
ſufficient for promoting the moſt uſeful pur- 
poles, it would appear in ſome meaſurè ori- 
minal, at leaſt extremely improper, to throwy 
it, for the fake of a punctilio, into ſuch worth 
leſs hands. The man who ſhould beggar 
himſelf, or who ſhould throw away à hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, tho' he could af- 
ford that vaſt ſum, for the fake of obſerv- 
ing ſuch a parole with a thief, would appear 
to the common ſenſe of mankind abſurd and 
extravagant in the higheſt degree. Sucli pro- 
fuſion would ſeem inconſiſtent with his 
duty, with what he owed both to himſelf and 
others, and what, therefore, regard to a pro- 
miſe. extorted in this manner, could by no 
means authorize. To fix, however, by any 


preciſe rule, what degree of regard ought to 


be paid to it, or what might be · the greateſt 
{um which could be due from it, is evident- 
ly impoſſible, ' This would vary according to 

M TR the 
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the characters of the perſons, according to 
"3 their circumſtances; according to the ſolem- 
nity of the promiſe, and even according to 
tho incidents of the rencounter: and if the 
promiſer had been treated with a great deal 
of that ſort of gallantry, which is ſometimes 
to be met with in perſons of the. moſt)aban- 
doned characters, more would ſeem dus than 
upon other occaſions. It may be ſaid in ge- 
neral, that exact propriety requires the obſer- 
vance of all ſuch promiſes, wherever it is not 
inconſiſtent with ſome other duties that are 
more ſacred; ſuch as regard to the public 
intereſt,” to thoſe whom gratitude, whom 
natural affection, or whom the laws: of proper 
beneficence ſhould prompt us to provide for. 
But, as was formerly taken notice of, we 
have no preciſe rules to determine what ex- 
ternal actions are due from a regard. to ſuch 
motives, nor, conſequently, when it is that 
thoſe virtues are inconſiſtent with the qbſer- 
GE of ſuch promiſes. Mü 
It is to be obſerved, 8 chan! when- 
ever ſuch promiſes are violated, tho for the 
moſt neceſſary reaſons, it is always: with ſome 
degree of diſhonour to the perſon who: made 
them. After they are made, we may bo con- 
vinced of the! ts, 7 of obſerving * 
| ( 


. ²˙ ̃ ³— 


5 
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But ſtilt there is ſome fault in having made 


them. It is at leaſt a departure from the higheſt 


and nobleſt maxims of magnanimity and ho- 
nour. A bravs man bought tq die, rather than 
make a promiſe which he can neither keep 
without folly nor violate without Ignominy. 
For ſome degree of ignominy always attends 
a-ſituation of this kind. Treachery and falſe- 


hood, are vices ſo dangerous, ſo dreadful, 


and at the ſame time, ſuch as may ſo eaſily, 
and, upon many occaſions, ſo ſafely be indulg- 
ed, that we are more jealous of them than of 
almoſt any other. Our imagination there- 
fore attaches the idea of ſhame to all violati- 
ons of faith, in every circumſtance and in 


every ſituation. They reſemble, in this reſpect, 
the violations of chaſtity in the fair ſex, a 


virtue of which, for the like reaſons, we are 
exceſſively jealous; and our ſentiments are 
not more delicate with regard to the one, than 
with regard to the other. Breach of chaſti- 
ty diſhonours irretriveably. No circumſtances, 


no ſollicitation ean excuſe it; no ſorrow, no 


repentance atone for it. We are ſo nice in 
this reſpect that even a rape diſhonours, and 
the innocence of the mind cannot, in our 
imagination, -waſh out the pollution of the 
body. It is the ſame caſe with the violation 
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of faith, 41 etl been ſolemnly pledged, 
even to the moſt worthleſs of mankind. Fi 
delity is fo neceſſary a virtue, that we appre- 


hend it in general to be due even to thoſe to 


whom nothing elſe is due, and whom we 
think it lawful to kill and deſtroy, It is to 
no purpoſe that the perſon who has been 
guiky of the breach of it, urges that he pro- 
miſed in order to ſave his life, and that he 
broke his promiſe becauſe it was inconſiſtent 
with ſome other reſpectable duty to keep it; 
Theſe circuniſtances may alleviate, but can- 
not entirely wipe out his diſhonour. He ap- 
pears to have been guilty of an action with 
which, in the imaginations of men, ſome de- 
oree of ſhame is inſeparably connected. He 
has broke a promiſe which he had ſolemnly 
ayerred he would maintain; and his charac- 
ter, if not irretrievably ſtained and polluted, 
has at leaſt a ridicule affixed to it, which it 
will be very difficult entirely to efface; and 
ng man, Iimagine, who had gone thro' an ad- 
venture of this kind, W be fond of _ 
the ſtory, 

This inſtance may ſerve to ſhow e 
eonſiſts the difference between caſuiſtry, and 
juriſprudence, even when both of them con- 


ider 
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ſider, the obligations of the general rules of 


juſtice. 


But cho this difference be real and effenti- 
al, tho' thoſe two ſciences propoſe quite dif- 


ferent ends, the ſameneſs of the ſubject has 
made ſuch a ſimilarity between them, that 
the greater part of authors whoſe profeſſed 
deſign was to treat of juriſprudence, have 
determined the different queſtions, they ex- 
amine, ſometimes according to the principles 
of that ſcience, and ſometimes according to 
thoſe of caſuiſtry, without diſtinguiſhing and 
perhaps without being themſelves aware 
when they did the one, and when the other. 

The doctrine of the caſuiſts, however, i is 
by no naeans confined to the conſideration of 
what a conſcientious regard to the general 
rules of juſtice, would demand of us. It 
embraces many other parts of chriſtian and 
moral duty. What ſeems principally to have 
given occaſion to the cultivation of this ſpecies 
of ſcience was the cuſtom of auricular con- 
feſſion, introduced by the Roman Catholic ſu- 
perſtition, in times of barbariſm and igno- 


rance, By that inſtitution, the moſt ſecret 


actions, and even the thoughts of every per- 

fon, which could be ſuſpected of receeding in 

the ſmalleſt degree from the rules of chit 
M m 4 an 
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an a were to be revealed to the conſeſ· 
ſor. The confeſſor informed his penitentz 
whether, and in what reſpect they had vio- 
lated their duty, and what pennaner it be- 
hooved them to undergo, before he could abs 
ſolve them in the name * the offended deity; 
The conſciouſneſs, or even the ſuſpicion of 
having done wrong, is a load upon every 
mind, and is accompanied with anxiety and 
terror in all thoſe who are not hardened by 
long habits of iniquity. Men, in this, as in 
all od . diſtreſſes, are naturally eager to diſ- 
burden themſelves of the oppreſſion which 
they feel upon their thoughts, by unboſom- 
ing the agony of their mind to ſome perſon 
ay ſegrecy and diſcretion they can confide 

The ſhame, which they ſuffer from this 


| eee is fully compenſated by 


that alleviation of their uneaſineſs which the 
ſympathy. of their confident ſeldom fails to 
occaſion. It relieves them to find that they 
are not altogether unworthy of regard, and 
that however their paſt conduct may be cen- 
ſured, their preſent diſpoſition is at leaſt ap» 
ved of, and is perhaps ſufficient to com- 
penſate the other, at leaſt to maintain them 
in ſame” degree of eſteem with their friend. 
A numerous and artful clergy had, in thoſe 
times 
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into * of — ivate- 


family, They poſſeſſed alt the little learning 
which the times could afford, and their man- 
ners, tho in many reſpects rude” and diſor- 

derly, were poliſſied and regular compared 


with thoſe of the age they lived in. They 


were regarded, therefore, not only as the 
great directors of all religious, but of all mo- 


ral duties. Their familiarity gave reputation 


to whoever was ſo happy as to poſſeſs it, and 
every mark of their diſapprobation ſtarnped 
the deepeſt ignominy upon all who had the 
misſortune to fall under it. Being conſi- 
dered as the great judges of right and wrong, 
they were naturally conſulted about all ſeru- 
ples that occurred, and it was reputable for 


any perſon to have it known that he made : 


thoſe holy men the confidents of all fach 
ſecrets, and took no important or delicate 
ſtep in his conduct without their advice and 
approbation. It was not difficult for the 
clergy; therefore, to get it eſtabliſhed as a ge- 
neral rule, that they ſhould be entruſted with 
what it had already become faſhionable to 
entruſt them, and with what they generally 
would n _ wann tho! no nn rule 


had 


1 
— 
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had been eſtabliſhed; 'To qualify themſelvesfor 
confeſſors became thus a neceſſary part of 
the ſtudy of churchmen and divines, and they 
were thence led to collect what are called 
cafes of conſcience, nice and delicate ſituations 
in which it is hard to determine whereabouts 
the propriety of conduct may lie. Such 
works, they imagined, might be of uſe both 
to the directors of conſciences and to thoſe 
who were to be directed; and: hapes the 
origin of books of caſuiſtr r. 

The moral duties which fell i fr 
conſideration of the caſuiſts were chiefly 
thoſe which can, in ſome meaſure at leaſt; be 
circumſcribed/ within general rules, and of 
which the violation is naturally attended 
with ſome degree of remorſe and ſome dread 
of ſuffering puniſhment. The. deſign. of 
that inſtitution which. gave occaſion to their 
works, was to, appeaſe thoſe terrors of con- 
ſcience which attend upon the infringement 

of ſuch duties. But it 1s not every virtue of 
which the defect is accompanied with any 
very ſevere compunctions of this kind, and 
no.man applies to his confeſſor for abſolu- 
tion, becauſe he did not perform the moſt 
generous, the moſt friendly or the moſ 

| magna» 


— 
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magnanimous action which, in his circum- 
ſtances, it was poſſible to perform. In fai- 
lures of this kind, the rule that is violated. is 
commonly not very determinate, and is ge- 
nerally of ſuch à nature too that tho the 


obſervance of it might entitle to honour and 


reward, the violation ſeems to expoſe to no 
poſitive blame, cenſure or puniſhment. The 


exerciſe of ſuch virtues the caſuiſts ſeem to 


have regarded as a ſort of works of ſuperero- 
gation, which could not be very ſtrictly ex- 


ated, and which it was, therefore, unneceſ- | 


ſary for them to treat of. a 
The breaches of moral duty, therefore, 

which came before the tribunal of the con- 

feſſor, and upon that account fell under the 


co2nizance of the caſuiſts, were oy of 


three different kinds. 


Firſt and principally breaches of the FI 


of juſtice. The rules here are all expreſs 
and poſitive, and the violation of them is na- 
turally attended with the conſciouſneſs of de- 
ſerving, and' the dread of ſuffering, Oy 
ment both from God and man. 
Secondly, breaches of the rules of chaſtity: 

Theſe in all groſſer inſtances are real breaches 
of the rules of juſtice, and no perſon can be 


; guilty 
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guilty N tell without doing the meta. 
Fade injury to ſome other. In ſmnaller 
inſtances, when they amount only to 4 5. 
lation of thoſe exact decorums Which büght 
to be obſerved' in the converſation of the 
two ſexes, they cannot indeed jaſtly'be CoH. 
fidered as violations of the rules of juſtice, 
They are generally, however, violations of à 
pretty plain rule, and, at leaſt in one of the 
fexes, tend to bring ignominy upon the per- 
ſon who has been guilty of them, and con- 
ſequently to be attended in the ſcrupulots 
with ſome degree of ſhame and Conteition of 
mind. * 
Thirdly, LACY of the "OY of veracity 


The violation of truth, it is to be obſerved, 
is nat always a breach of juſtice,” tho” it is fo 


upon many occaſions, and conſequently can 
not always expoſe to any external puniſh- 
ment. The vice of common lying, 'tho' a 
moſt miſerable meanneſs, may frequently” 

hurt to no perſon, and in this caſe no claim 
of vengeance or ſatisfaction can be due either 
to the perſons impoſed upon or to others. 
But though the violation of truth is not al- 
ways a breach of juſtice, it is always a breach 


of a very —_ rule, and what naturally tends 
to 
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guilty of it. The great pleaſure of conyer- 


lation, and inde deed of ſociety, ariſes from a 
certain correſpondence of ſentiments and opt- 
nions, from A, certain, harmony of minds, 
which like ſo many. muſical inſtruments co- 
incide and keep time with one another. But 
this moſt delightful harmony cannot be ob- 


tained unleſs there is a free communication. 


of ſentiments and opinions. We all delice, 
upon this account, to feel how each other i is 


affected, to penetrate into each others boſoms ; 


and ;to obſerye. the. ſentiments and affections 
which really ſubſiſt there. The man Who 
1 us in this nature 1 75 25 in- 


I 


exergiſa a ect of bee more 1 
ful than any other. No man, "who is in or- 
dinary good temper, can fail of pleaſing if he 
has the courage to utter his real ſentiments 
as he feels them, and becauſe he feels them. 


It is this unreſerved fincerity which renders , 


even the prattle of a child agreeable, | How 
weak and imperfect ſoever the views of the 
open-hearted, we take pleaſure to enter. into 


them, and. endeavour, as, much as we can, 
to 
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to bring Soi our own underſtandin g/ to mY 


level of their capacities, and to regard every 
ſubject in the particular light in which they 


appear to have conſidered it. This paſſion 
to diſcover the real ſentiments of others is 


naturally fo ſtrong, tliat it often degenerates 
into a troubleſome and impertinent-curiofity 
to pry into thoſe ſecrets of our neighbours 


which they have very juſtifiable reaſons fot 


concealing, and, upon many occaſions, it res 
quires prudence and a ſtrong ſenſe of pro- 
priety to govern this, as well as all the other 
paſſions of human nature, and to reduce it 
to that pitch which any impartial ſpectator 
can approve of. To diſappoint this curioſity; 
however, when it is kept within "proper 
bounds, and aims at nothing which there 
can be any juſt reaſon for concealing, is 


equally diſagreeable in its turn. The man 


who cludes our moſt innocent queſtions, who 
gives no ſatisfaction to our moſt inoffenſive 
inquiries, who plainly wraps himſelf up in 
impenetrable obſcurity, ſeems, as it were, to 


build a wall about his breaſt. We run for- 


ward to get within it, with all the eagerneſs 


of harmleſs curiofity, and feel ourſelves all 


at once —_ back with the rudeſt and moſt 
offenſive 
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offenfive violence. If to conceal is ſo diſ- 


agreeable; to attempt to deceive us is ſtill 


more diſguſting, even tho we could poſſibly 


ſuffer nothing by the ſucceſs of the fraud. 
If we fee that our companion wants to im- 
poſe upon us, if the ſentiments and opinions 
which he utters appear evidently not to be 
his own, let them be ever ſo fine, we can 
derive no ſort of entertainment from them; 
and if ſomething of human nature did net 


now and then tranſpire through all the covers 


which falfhood and affectation are capable of 
wraping around it, a puppet of wood would 
be altogether as pleaſant al companion as a 
perſon who never ſpoke as he was affected. 
No man ever deceives, with regard to the 
moſt inſignificant matters, who is not con- 
ſeious of doing ſomething like an injury to 
thoſe he converſes with; and who does not 
inwardly bluſh and ſhrink back with ſhame 
and confuſion even at the ſecret thought of a 
detection. Breach of veracity, therefore; be- 
ing always attended with ſome degree of re- 
morſe and ſelf-condemnation, naturally fell 
under the cognizance of the caſuiſts. 


The chief ſubjects of the works of the 


caſuiſts, therefore, were the conſcientious 
regard 
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regard Fa is due to the rules :of: juſtice; 
the | life and 
property of our neighbour ; the duty of te- 


how far wet ought to reſpect. 


ſtitution 3, the laws of chaſtity and modeſty, 


and herein confiſted hat, in thric s 
guage are called the fins of concupiſcence: 


the rules of veracity and the obliganion of 


oaths, promiſes and contracts of all kinds. 


It may be ſaid in general of the works 
of the caſuiſts that they attempted, to no 
purpoſe, to direct by preciſe Rules what it 
belongs to feeling and ſentiment only to 
judge of. How is it poſſible to aſcertain, by 
rules the exact point at which, in every caſe, 
a delicate ſenſe of juſtice begins to run into 
a frivolous and weak ſcrupuloſity of conſei- 
ence? When it is that ſecrecy and reſerve 
begin to grow. into diſſimulation? How far 
an - agreeable irony may be carried, and at 
what preciſe point it begins to degenerate 
into a deteſtable lie? What is the higheſt 
pitch of freedom and eaſe of behaviour 
which can be regarded as graceful and be- 
coming, and when it is that it firſt begins 
to run into a negligent and thoughtleſs licen- 
tiouſneſs? With regard to all ſuch matters, 


what would hold ad, i in any one calc 
would 
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would ſcarce do fo exactly in any other, and 


what conſtitutes the propriety. and happineſs 


of behaviour varies in every caſe with the 
ſmalleſt: variety of -fituation-: | Books of ea: 
ſuiſtry, therefore, are generally as uſeleſs as 
they are commonly tireſome. They could: 
be of little uſe to one who ſhould conſult 
them upon occaſion, even ſuppoſing their de- 
ciſions to be juſt; becauſe, notwithſtanding 
the multitude of caſes collected in them, yet 
upon account of the ſtill greater variety of 
poſſible cireumſtances, it is à chance, if 


among all thoſe cafes there be found one er - 


actly parallel to that under conſideration. 
One, who is really anxious to do his duty, 
muſt be very weak, if he can imagine that 
he has much occaſion for them; and with 
regard to one who is is negligent e of it, the 
ſtile of thoſe writings” is not fuch as is Hkely 
to awaken him to more attention. None 6f 
them tend to animate us to What is generous 
and noble. None of them tend to ſoſten 
us to whit is gentle and humane. Many of 
them, on the contrary, tend rather to teach 
us to chicane with our own conſciences, and 
by their vain ſubtilties ſerve to authoriſe in- 


numerable evaſive refinements with” regard 
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to the moſt eſſential articles of our duty. 
That frivolous accuracy which they at- 
tempted to introduce into: ſubjects which do 
not admit of it, almoſt, neceſſarily betrayed 
them into thoſe dangerous errors, and at the 

fame time rendered their works dry and diſ- 
agree ble, abounding in abſtruſe and meta- 
| Phyſical | diſtinctions, but incapable of ex- 
citipg in the heart any of thoſe emotions 
which it is the principal uſe of books of 
morality to excite, 

The two uſeful parts of Wes ohilaſophby 
therefore, are Ethics and Jurisprudence: 
caſuiſtry ought to be rejected altogether, and 
the ancient moraliſts appear to have judged 
much better, who, in treating of the ſame 

ſubjects, did not affect any ſuch nice exadt- 
neſs, but contented themſelves with deſcrib- 
ing in a general manner, what is the ſenti- 
ment upon which juſtice, modeſty and vera- 
city are founded, and what is the ordinary 

way of acting to which thoſe virtues would 
commonly prompt us. 
Something, indeed, not unlike 72 Joch 
of the caſuiſts, ſeems to have been attempted 
by ſeveral philoſophers. There is ſomething 


| of this kind 1 in the third Fools of CO 
| | | flies, 


give rules for our conduct in many nice caſes, 
in which it is difficult to determine where- 


abouts the point of propriety may lie. It 


appears too, from many paſſages in the ſame 


book, that ſeveral” other philoſophers had at- 
tempted ſomething of the ſame kind before 


him. Neither he nor they, however, ap- 


pear to have aimed at giving a compleat 


ſyſtem of this ſort, but only meant to ſhow 
how ſituations may occur, in which it is 
doubtful; whether the higheſt propriety of 
conduct conſiſts in obſerving or in receeding 
from what, in — —_ are the rules of 
duty. v 01 
Every ſyſtem of polithve law may hege 
as a more or leſs imperfect attempt towards a 
ſyſtem of natural juriſprudence, or towards 
an enumeration of the particular rules of 
juſtice. As the violation of juſtice is what 
men will never ſubmit to from one another, 
the publick magiſtrate is under a neceſſity of 
employing the power of the commonwealth 
to enforce the practice of this virtue. 'With- 
out this precaution, civil ſociety would be- 
come a ſcene of bloodſhed and difordef, 
every man 'revenging himſelf at his oven 
hand whenever he fancied he was injured. 
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fices, where he endeayours like à caſüiſt to 
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have acquired any conſiderable authority; 
undertakes to do juſtice to all, and Promiſes 
to hear and to redreſs every complaint of in- 
jury. In all well-governed ſtates too not 
only judges are appointed for determining the 
controverſies of individuals, but rules are 
preſcribed for regulating the deciſtons of 
thoſe judges; and theſe rules are, in gene- 
ral, intended to coincide with thoſe of natu- 
ral juſtice. It does not, indeed, always hap- 
Pen that they do ſo in every inſtance. Some- 
times what is called the conſtitution of the 
ſtate, that is, the intereſt of the government; 
ſometimes the intereſt of particular orders 
of men who tyrannize the government, warp 
the poſitive laws of the country from what na- 
tural juſtice would preſcribe. In ſome countries, 
the rudeneſs and barbariſm of the people hinder 
the natural ſentiments of juſtice from arriving at 
that accuracy and preciſion which, in more civi- 
liſed nations, they naturally attain to. Their 
laws are like their manners groſs and rude 
and undiſtinguiſhing, In other countries the 
unfortunate conſtitution of their courts of 
judicature hinders any regular ſyſtem of juriſ- 


prudence 


— 
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tend upon every man's doing zullies to Hina: 
ſelf, the magiſtrate; in all governments xhat 
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from ever eſtabliſhing itſelf among 


hem, tho the improved manners of the 
people may be ſuch as would admit of the 
mot accurate. In no country do the deci- 
ſions of poſitive law coincide exactly in every 
caſe with the rules which the natural ſenſe 


« juſtice would dictate. | Syſtems of poſitive 


w, therefore, tho' they deſerve the greateſt 


eee, 
mankind in different ages and nations, yet 


can never be regarded as accurate e of 
the rules of natural juſtice. 


It might have been expected that the rea- 
ſonings of lawyers upon the different imper- 
fections and improvements of the laws of dif- 
ferent countries, ſhould have given occaſion 
to an enquiry into what were the natural 
rules of juſtice, independent of all poſitive in- 
ſtitution. It might have been expected that 
theſe reaſonings ſhould have led them to aim 


at eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem of what might pro- 


perly be called natural juriſprudence, or a 
theory of the general principles which ought. 
to run through and be the foundation of the 
laws of all nations. But tho' the reaſonings 


of lawyers did produce ſomething of this 


kind, 


_ 
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kind, and e man has treated Iyſtemat 
tically of the laws of any particular country; 
without intermixing in his work many ob- 
ſervations of this ſort; it was very late in 
the world before any ſuch general ſyſtem 
was thought of, or before · the philoſophy of 
lawy was treated of by itſelf, and without re- 
gard to the particular inſtitutions of any one 
nation. In none of the ancient moraliſts, do 


we find any attempt towards a particular enu- 


meration of the rules of juſtice. Cicero in 
his offices, and Ariſtotle in his ethics; treat of 
juſtice in the ſame general manner in which 
they treat of all the other virtues. In the 
laws of Cicero and Plato, where we might 
naturally have expected ſome attempts to- 
wards an enumeration of thoſe rules of natu- 
ral equity, which ought to be enforced by 
the poſitive laws of every country, there is, 
however, nothing of this kind, Their laws 
are laws of police not of juſtice. Grotius 
ſeems to have. been the firſt who attempted 
to give the world any thing like a ſyſtem of 
thoſe principles which. ought to run thro, 
and be the foundation of the laws of all na- 
tions; and his treatiſe: of the laws of war 
and peace, with all its imperfections, is per- 


haps 
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ene dry the moſt compleat work that 


has yet been given upon this ſubject. I mall 


in another diſcourſe endeavout to give an'ac- 
count of the general principles of law and 
govern ment, and of the different revolu- 
tions they have undergone in the different 
ages and periods of ſociety, not only in what 
concerns juſtice but in what concerns 


lice, revenue and arms, and whatever elſe 


is the object of law. I ſhall not, therefore, 
at preſent enter into any further detail eon 
— the ge of 3 55 % 10 
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antepenult. in the light which, read, in the light in which. 


10 judgement, read, judgements. 
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3 X Gap dieutfchver muſt do in his — „ 


if in his ſituation. 


8 5 the perſon concerned, read, the perſon ain 


concerned. 


23 to talk to a women as we ſhould to a man, read, © 


as we would, &C. 


13 the enemy, * Kis enemy. = 


— i. read, it. . ; , * 


10 the higheſt ranks, read, the higher ranks. 


24 its remoteſt efforts, read, its utmoſt efforts. 

3 counterparts of one another, read, to one un, 
25 his moderation, read, this moderation. | 
23 ingratitude, read, in gratitude. 

19 obſervation, read, obſervance. 

23 he horſe, read the horſe. 

6 appoved or, read, approved of. 
15 conſequence, read, conſequences. 
penult. in, read, into. 


penult. to him. The fury, read, to him, the fury. 


1 of or, read, or of. 
22 Object. read. objects. 

1 CHAP, IV. read, SE CT. IV. 

1 Part VI. read, Part V. 

1 Part VII. read, Part VI. | 
16 misfortune, read misfortunes. : 
21 tendency to the greateſt goods, read, tendency to 

procure the greateſt goods. 4 
3 ary, objects, read, ultimate objects. 
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